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OommissionBTg were tried by courfc-inaiiial 
and disi-nissed the service, but it wag held 
that 1)1113110 justice was nob satisfiod so long 
as Governor Eyre was allowed to escape 
due puiiiahiueni for his misdeeds. An asso- 
ciation, called the Jamaica Committee, was 
formed for tlie purpose of bringing him and 
his subordinates to account A ccniiiter 
association was founded for the purpose of 
defending him, The Conservative Attor- 
uoy- General, Sir J. Holt, was called upon to 
take proceedings against tlio ex- Governor 
of Jamaica, but declined to prosecute, and 
the Jamaica Committee themselves com- 
menced a prosecution ngainst him, bub 
did noil succoecl in gobbing bills of indict- 
ment beyond tlie initiatory stage. They 
wore always thrown out by the grand jury. 

One of these unsuccessful attempts 
afforded ilie Lord Olncf-JusLico of England 
(Sir Alexander Cocltburii) an opportunity 
of delivering a charge to the grand jiuy, 
which, with rare ability, stated the facts of 
the case, analy;:etl tlie evidence, and laid 
down tliG legal limits, of the military power 
even in cases of insnrroction. The whole 
proceedings, from first to last, in Gordon's 
case were grossly illegal. He was arrested 
at a place where martial law did not exist, 
where the ordinary courts of law were open, 
and where lie could have been tried with 
all due legal Ibrms and safeguards, and was 
forcibly conveyed to a place where martial 
law had been proclnimcd. He niiglit have 
been detained for security, if that had been 
deemed necessary, on board a British man- 
of-war, and allowed time and ox:)portiinily 
to prepare his defence and to .summon wit- 
nesses to prove his innocence, But, instead, 
ho was liuiTicdiy brought to trial before an 
incompetent and grossly illegal tribimiil, 
coiisbituted in a manner wholly without 
authority or precedent The prisoner, thus 
brought by unlawful means before an ille- 
gal tribunal, w^ns tried and condemned upon 
testimony composed of vague rumours, 
hearsay Ulk, statements made when Gor- 
don was not prreseni, and ^ dopositioiis made 
apparently to supplement evidence pre- 
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viously given and nob thought strong 
Guoiigli/ 'After the most caioful perusal 
of the evidence given against him/ said 
Chief-Justice Cockburii, 'I come irresisti- 
bly to the conclusion that if the man had 
been tried upon that evidence ’ — I must 
correct myself — ho could not have been 
tried upon that evidence. I was going too 
far — a great deal too far — in assuming that 
ho could. He could not have been tried 
upon that evidence. Three-fourths — I had 
almost said nine- tenths — of the evidence 
upon which that man was convicted and 
sentenced to death, was evidence which, 
according to no known rules — not only of 
ordinary law, hut of military law — accord- 
ing to no rules of right or justice could 
possibly have been admitted ; and. it never 
could have been admitted if a competent 
judge had presided, or it there had been 
the advantage of a militaiy officer of any 
experience in the practice of courts-niarbiaV 
Such as the so-called cvideiico was, even it 
it had been acbmssiblo and true, in. tlie 
opinion of llio Chief- Justice, it was fitted 
to prove Llio innocence rather than the guilt 
of the prisoner. SSo far,' lie said, 'from 
there being any evidence to prove that 
Mr. Gordon intended this insurrection and 
rebellion, fcho evidence, as well as the pro- 
bability of the case, appears to be exactly 
the other way' 

The great body of the people of Groat 
Britain cordially eonciuTcd in the opinion 
of tliG Ohief-iTustice, and rogarded Governor 
Eyre's conduct as utterly indefensible. It 
was, indeed, urged on tlie other side that 
though he acted illegally he had cm shod 
the rebellion, and that the merciless punisli- 
menta which he iiillicted on tho blacks 
saved the lives of the whites, 'Consider/ it 
was said by one oC his defenders, 'what the 
horrors of a successful outbreak in Jamaica 
might he, or even of an outbreak successful 
for a few days ; consider what blood its 
repression would cost oven to the negroes 
themselves, and then eay whether anyone 
ought to shrink fi^om inilicting a few siipor- 
fliioiis floggings and hangings if these Avould 
16 
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help to strike terror aud make new rebellion 
impossible ? Even fclie flogging of women 
— disagreeable work^ no doubt for English 
soldiers to have to do— if ib struck terror 
into Iheiv Inisbaiids and brothers, ai\d thus 
discouraged rebellion, would it not, too, be 
justified^' Such ca mode of defending the 
Jamaica atrocities— as illogical as it is im- 
moral — would justify any extent of cruelty 
and any number of official murders, pro- 
vided the perpetrators of these deeds ^Yero 
of opmiou that torturing and killing the 
innocent would strike terror into the guilty 
and prevent rebellion, Hut the apologists 
for Governor Eyre and Ins subordinates 
persistently shut their eyes to the fact that 
tlio insurrection had collapsed as suddenly 
as it commenced j that it was at an end 
before the soldiers began to burn houses, 
flog women, and shoot and hang men ; that 
there was not the slightest necessity for 
the hurried execution of Mr. Gordon, lor 
he was as ivell secured on board a British 
man-of-war as he would have been in a 
British prison ; and he could, therefore, 
without any injury to the public welfare, 
have been reserved for a fair and legal trial, 
and delibevale pimishmonb if he had been 
found to deserve it. The truth seems to be 
that the Jamaica authorities and old slave- 
holders, knowing well that tho negroes had 
real and serious grievances to complain 
of, were i^aiiic-stricken when the news of 
the iusuiTection reached ilieni, and that 
Governor Eyre, instead of preserving the 
calmness and firmness befitting his official 
position, became infected with the panic 
and lost his head Overpoweiing terror 
and not deliberate cruelty led to what Lord 
Carnarvon, the Colonial Secretary, termed 
"grave acts of undoubted cruelty, opiu’cs- 
sion, and injustice/ Governor Eyreh oflicial 
career was of coiir.se at aii end, but the 
Government, not much to their credit, de- 
cided that he .should be reimbursed from 
the public funds for the expenses lie had 
incniTed in conseciuence of the proceedings 
taken against him. 

It was cpiite understood that Lord Paliu- 


erstoifls disinclination to alter and extend 
the JBefoim Bill was acquiesced in by all 
parties during tho life o[ that slcilful and 
successful slatosman. Bub as soon ns ho 
passed aivay the truce between tho two 
great political parties came to an eiul Tho 
advanced Liberals immediately iwcssed 
their claims, and Earl Enssell and Mr. 
Gladstone were quite prepared to accede to 
their deinands. The Pi'cmier had for some 
years past indicated an anxious desire Co 
associate his nauio ouco more with a nioas- 
lire of Parliamentary lleform, but his olforts 
had hitherto proved abortive. Now, how- 
ever, that ho was once moro at the head of 
the Governincnl, ho fancied that ho could 
renew his proposal to amoiul and oxtoiul 
the system of represGutaCiou in move propi- 
tious circiunstances, and with much greater 
chances of success. Accordingly, at tlio 
opening of Parliamciit, Her Majesty inti- 
mated in the s2:>coch from the throne that 
she had directed inforinaiion to be 2>rocurcd 
in reference bo the right of voting iu the 
election of members of Parliaincnt, and 
that wlien the information was comtfleto 
' the attention of rarliaiuent will bo called 
to the result thus obtained, witli a view to 
such improvements in the laws which regu- 
late the right of voting in tho election of 
members of the House of Commons as may 
tend to strongblieu our free institutions and 
conduce to the public ivolfare/ The pru- 
dence of this step was doubted by many who 
were not unfriendly lo the exlensioii of llie 
franchise. Lord rulmerston is reported Lo 
have bequeathed to future Ministers the 
advice novel- to intiodiice a ricform Bill in 
the first session of a new rarliamcut, and 
there were cogent reasons why his success- 
ors .should have followed this picscient 
advice. The country was quiescent on iho 
subject; there ^Ya 3 no strong desiro ex- 
pressed in any quarter for an amendment 
of tho Eoform Bill. And the members of 
the Lower House, who had just passed 
through tho ordeal of a kecnly-contosted 
and co,sily eleclion, were not likely lo 
regard with nuidi favour a measure which. 
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if ii should become law, would have tlie 
efiect of compelling them in the course of 
a few mouths to run the risks and incur 
the expenses of another contest. The state 
of the country, too, was not propitious for 
such an experiment The public attention 
was occupied with apprehensions of cholera, 
the ravages of the cattle i)lagiio, threatened 
disturbances in Ireland, and an outbreak of 
war oil the Continent, with apprehended 
riots in Jamaica and a probable collision 
with the Ifing of Abyssinia. If Earl Has- 
sell had followed the wise and witty advice 
of his old friend Sydney Smith, and had 
keiit a foolomeier as a test of public opinion, 
lie would have deferred his Reform Bill till I 
^ a more convenient season/ 

The Bill was introduced on the 12tli of 
RTarch by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
a House crowded in every part. It had been 
expected with great curiosity and some 
anxiety. The former was speedily satisfied 
and the latter dispelled, for the measure 
gave satisfaction to no party. The Bill 
proposed to reduce the county frauclnao 
from £B0 to £14, and the borough franelnse 
from £10 to £7. Tliere was also a lodger 
franchise, and a proposal to admit jiersons 
having an investment of £50 or upwards in 
a Savings Bank. It was calculated that 
altogether 400,000 new electors would bo 
added to the register, of whom 200,000 were 
supposed to belong to tlio working classes. 
Mr, Gladstone's speech in exjilaining and 
recommending tho provisions of the Bill 
was powerful and eloquent, hut it failed 
to excite any strong feeling in its favour, 
cither in the House or in the country. The 
Conservatives, who were opposed to all 
reform, expressed undisguised hostility to 
tho measure. Tlie small body of Radicals 
in the House could not feci any enthusiasm 
for a reform which proposed to make such 
a small change in the borough franchise, 
while a considerable number of tho Whig 
supporters of the Oovernment regarded the 
Bill with secret aversion. As soon ns it 
became evident that the country was in- 
different to the fate of the measure, (lie 


House became anxious in one way or other 
to get rid of it. One party alleged that the 
Bill was founded on no particular prin- 
ciple, and that it did not reach any well- 
defined basis. Others found fault with it 
because it would have left onr representa- 
tive systeju still full of anomahes, and that, 
while correcting some, it would have created 
others. A third party, headed by Earl 
Grosvenor, the eldest sou of the Alarqiiis of 
Westminster, were dissatisfied because tlie 
Government had announced the ir intention 
to defer their Bill for the redistribution of 
seats until after tlio measure for lowering 
the franchise had passed; and an amend- 
ment was moved by Lord Grosvenor, and 
seconded by Lord Stanley, calling upon them 
to bring forward tlicir Redistribution BUI 
at once, which was rejected by only a 
majority of five in a House of 631 mem- 
bera. The debate lasted eight nights, and 
was characterized by extraordinary ability 
and eloquence. The speeches delivered by 
Sir Edward Lyltoii Biilwer, Sir Hugh 
Cairns, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Bright, and especi- 
ally Mr Gladstone's reply at the close of 
the debate, were universally admired. After 
reminding the Conservative party of the 
battles they had fought for maintaining 
civil disabilities on account of religious 
belief, against the first Reform Act, and in 
favour of Protection, he said — 

^ You cannot fight apinst tho future. Time ia 
on our side. Tho great social forces which move 
us in their might aiirl majoaty, and wJnoli the 
tumult of our debates docs not for a moment 
imiiedc or diatiiib— these great social forces arc 
against you, They are inarslialled on our side, 
and tlie banner which wo now cany, thoiigli per- 
liaps at some monioiit it may clvoo]) on our sinking 
heads, yet it soon will float again in the oyo of 
heaven, and it will bo borne by tlie firm hands of 
the Hinted people of tho three kingdoms, perhaps 
not to an easy, but to a cor tain, and to a not 
distant victory.* 

The smallness of their majority must have 
convinced tlie Goveriunent that they had 
little or no prospect of being able to carry 
the measure, but they resolved to proceed 
with it. Meanwhile they brought forward, 
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on Monday, May 7tl], their Bill for the 
redistribution of seats, and also their Bills 
dealing with tlie representation of Scotland 
and Ireland, so that the whole of the 
Government scheme of Eeforni was now 
before the House, but the opposition of the 
dissatisfied members was in no degree dim- 
inished. The Conservative party, who at 
this time were decidedly hostile in principle 
to any attempt to lower the franchise, were 
joined by a section of the Liberals who on 
this point coincided with their sontiments, 
Their leader was Mi\ Robert Lowe, who 
had been Vice-rresicleiit of the Council in 
Lord Palmerston's Administration, and had 
resigned liis office in consecpience of an 
adverse vote of the House of Commons, 
which was afterwards acknowledged to have 
been entirely undeserved, and was in con- 
sequeiice rescinded. He was an able and 
accomplished man, but lard, cynical, and 
sarcastic, and seemed to lake delight in 
making unpleasant remarks, and giving 
pain to his opponents* His speeches 
had no pretensions to eloquence, but they 
abounded in pungent, poinfceck epigi’ammatic 
sayings, easily xemembered and quoted. 
There is no reason to doubt that he hon- 
estly hated the Reform Bil], as calculated 
to .streugtliGii fclie Democratic party in the 
country, and to pub great power into the 
hands of political demagogues and ‘ banded 
imious/ Unitocl with him was Mv. Hors- 
Diaii, nephew of the Earl of Stair, who liad 
at one time been Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and might have risen to even higher 
office bub for an irritable temper and im- 
practicable clispositioin Speaking of him 
Mr. Bright said — 

^ The right hoaouvahlo gentleman is the first of 
the new paity who has expressed his great grief, 
who has entered into wlmfc may bo called Ins 
political cave of Adnllam, and ho has called about 
him everyone that was in distress, and ovoryoiio 

* Mr. Blight's allusion wa'ito 1 Sam. i.xiv 1 , 2, ‘ Djvyid 
escaped to tho cavo of Adullam, taul evoryono that waa 
m diaticas, luul CTeiyonothnlwaa in debt, and every ^ 
one that was chacoiitentcd, gathered themselvea unto 
hiju, and ho ■bccfmiG a captaiti over them.* It was 
shrewdly suspected and alleged at the time that if 


that was discoii touted.'’^ Ho has long been anxioun 
to form a party in this Honso, Tliero is scarcely 
anyone on this side of tho House who is able to 
addieaa the House with effect, or to take nmch 
part in oui debates, whoiii ho has not tried to 
bring over to his party or cabal, and at last lie lias 
succeeded in hooking tlie member for Caine [Jilr. 
Lowq]> I know there was an opimoii expicssod 
many years ago by a luemhor of the Treasury 
Bench and of tho Oabinofe that two nion would 
make a party. When a party is formed of fc\^'o 
moil so amiable, so cliscieofc, ns the two right 
hono livable gontlomcn, wo may hope io see for tho 
first time lu Pavliameut a paity perfectly har- 
m onions mi<l distinguislicd by mutufd and UU' 
broken trust. But tlioro is one diiliculty which it 
ia inipoasihlo to rouiovo. Tlua party of two ve- 
miiids mo of tho Scotch terrier wliiuli was so 
covoiodwith hair that you could nob tollwliich 
was the head uud ^Yhioh Vfa« the tail of it.’ 

Tlie party thus liuuioroiifily doseribed and 
designated speedily received considomlilo 
accessions from the ralmorstoniiin AVliigs 
who thought the Bill unreasonable, or wlio 
were avouso to the diafranchisement oI 
tho smaller boroughs, or who dreaded tho 
expense and risk of a new election. Tho 
position taken up by tins section of the 
Ministerialists encouraged the Conservatives 
to exert themselves to the ulmoBt to get rid 
of the Bill, aud thus to destroy ilie Govern- 
inent. The two parties combined, however, 
did not vcnluro to propose in direct terms 
that the Dill should be thrown oui, but lliey 
sought to bring about its rejection in a 
siiuster and circuilous way. Tlie Govern- 
nient acceded to a proposition that the 
h’rnnchiso and Rodistribniioii Bills should 
bo combined and submitted to one Com- 
mittee Amendments io tlio motion to gu 
into Committee, howevor, kept pouring in, 
prijicipally from tlie AcUillainiLes. iSir ll 
Kiiightloy moved Umt it bo an instniotioii 
to the Committee io make provision for tlie 
better prevontion of bribery and corrupLion, 

I and carried his motion against tlic Govern- 
I ment by a majority of ten, though its veal 

Mv. Lowoivutl Mr. Ilursi^iaii bad not, a-S kh’. Uri^blj 
said, ‘ licoii loft out of Uio daily niiiiiiilrabioiiH ' wbou 
tlio Oovoiiiinoiib was coiiabituted, tlioii opposihou to 
tlio Bill would Imvo beou leas iiei imonioua, 'I’ho naiua 
of Adullaiiiitcs,ivluoh blioy i-oceivcd, in likoly tobcooiuo 
VcviuauQiit ii\ tlic uoUtical kiatoiy of ouv oonntvy. 
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and scarcely concealed object 'vvas to 
destroy the Bill. When the Bill at last gob 
into CominiLlce the strife was renewed more 
Iceenly than ever. Lord Stanley moved 
that the clauses relating to the county 
franchise should be postponed until the 
redistribution of seats should first have 
Been dealt with, but tlie motion was rejected 
By a majority of bwcvity-aevcn. Mr. Wal- 
polo proposed that the county franchise 
should Be fixed at £20 instead of £14, hut 
his ainendincnt was nogatived By a majority 
of fourteen. Mr, Ward Hunt moved that 
in defining the county franchise, rating 
should ho made the standard of value 
instead of rental, but his motion was lost 
by 280 voles to 273. Lord Lunhelliii, 
eldest son of the Mavc|ui 3 o£ (Jlanricarde, 


on the 18th of June made a similar pro- 
posal respecting the horongh franchise. 
Ho pleaded that latiiig should be substi- 
tuted for rental, on tlie ground that the 
alteration would prove an insurmoinitablo 
* barrier to universal suffrage,' while it would 
admit the best qualified of the working 
class to the suffrage. It would, however, 
have had the practical effect of raising the 
franchise to £8 instead of £6. After a keen 
debate a division was taken in a House 
of 619 members, and the amendment ^vas 
carried by a majority of eleven. TJic an- 
uoimcement ivas received with the most 
tumultuous demonstrations of joy by the 
Conservatives and their allies. Lord Rus- 
selTs scheme of Befonn and his Ministry 
thus came to an end together. 



CHAPTER VII. 


The Derby AdininiBtrAlioTi-'Popn^Ar on tbo subject of a llcfoim Bill — Tlw IFy^Ic Tiivk Hint Mootinp; iii 

support ol Tlefoi'ni— Inymff of iho CnWo bolwcen Dinopo rtftd AmOiicjv— Po-^itwn of tlw Govorwuput Ul 1 Ilouso f»C 
Cotnmons—Thorrresolution to den) wiHi the Befoim Question— Thnr mode of procctec— l)i.4Sfth»lrtfltiou oflhc Uouho-- 
TIig Tl’h Jlinutes Bill— nesignaHoii of Once lileuibeis of ilio Cubinefc— Piovisions d 1 the Hill ullimnioly uihoaueod— 
7'iie Compound iroiiseholdor — Tlio Ten-ioom Puity — Clinriges mftdo in tho Koforni BjH Now OmisiUuonoic^ i hn 
‘ CousenAtivc Sariendci Ilecoptioii of flio Bill by tbo Lot’da—T.hejr nnicndincnh lojectoil by tiio ConiinouB I no Him 
becomes Law— CJiAnges nindo by it in flio Ilepjcsontativo System — ^’Dio 'Phlucnlioij' of llio Cun^jOiyntivo VnJ'l,v 
Autumn Session of Purliiunent — TJio Abyasininn Captives — EjrpodiCion sont for their lelciisn rim Irhli (^iw’sUou— 
Mr. lirnguiTO’s irofiou— M j. Ghi(IstonQ’'« RosoJiitioiis— BokI Smiiloy’s Ainondment— Hetuin of llio Aly'HMiiimi J'Apedi- 
tion — and Olmrxocter of Loid Brougham— DissohUion of Parliament — Jlosignatiori of tlio Ministiy — Jlr. Cljid- 
etonc’s Admiiustiation* 


On the vesiguatiou of the Kussell Aduiinis- 
tration, the Queen intrusted Lord Derby 
the tash oE formiiig a new JiIinistTy. 
It was generally understood that owing to 
his advanced ago and iziflrm health, and liis 
aversion to the labours and responsibilities 
of official life, he was reluctant to uiidortalce 
tlie task imposed upon him, but fidelity to 
Ins party, as well as the duty he owed to 
lus aoveieiga and to the country, left him 
no alternative. He attempted to form a 
Coalition Ministry, and solicited Mr. Lonvo 
to become a member of the Cabinet, but 
tho offer was declined, and the Adullamites 
publicly intimated that they were bound to 
'prove that they ]md not been actuated by 
ambitious or selfi.sh motives in overUiriiing 
Earl Eussoirs GoveviiinenL Lord Derby's 
new Ministry differed little from the one 
he had formed in 18132. Mr, Disraeli be- 
came once more Cliauccllor of the Exchc- 
qLuer and leader of tho House of Commons, 
Lord Chelmsford was apjDointGd Lox*d Chan- 
cellor, Lord Stanley became Eorcigu {Secre- 
tary, Lord Carnarvon Colonial >Secrelaiy, 
Mr.lYalpole assumed the management of 
the HoiiiG Oaice, and Lord Craubourue 
(formerly Lord Lobert Cecil) was intruslecl 
with the charge of the affairs of India. 
The ]\rarr|ui.s of Aberconi, a popular Irish 
nobleman, was nominated Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and Lord Mayo Chief Secretary. 
The formation of the jMinistiy was not 
completed until the 9Lh of July. The busi- 
ness of the session was brought to a close 


aa speedily as possible, and tho Parliament 
was prorogued by Oominissioii, with tho 
usual formalities^ on tho lOth of August, 
While tlie Ileform Hill was under dis- 
cussion the people displayed tlio utmost 
indifference, but when Mr. Gladstone's uu- 
vskilful strategy, aud the divtsious of tho 
Liberal party, had proved fatal to tho 
measure, tho artisans of London and the 
great luauufaeturittg town'll mot ia voat 
numbers and dGiiounced, in no measured 
terms, the incmbDi's of Larliamont ^Yho luul 
peisiated in withholding what they regarded 
as tlioir riglits. Tlio Ijofonnors of tho 
metropolis resolved to hold a monster 
mceUiig ill Hyde Park, which was to bo 
presided ovor by Mr. Edmond Lealc-s, 
president of the llclbrm Lenguo. I'ho 
Govenunonfc were of opinion that such an 
assemblage would be dangerous to tho 
public pence, and a notice forbidding tho 
meeting was issued, signed l:iy Sir Hichard 
Mayne, tlio head of the Loudon Police. 
Tho council of tho l^ctigiie, liowevor, con- 
ceived that the authorities had no legal 
right to take this .step, and Ihoy resolved 
to disregard the prohilution. Accordingly, 
on the 23rcl of July, iiuiuorous processions, 
with banners and liaiuls of niusio, niavchod 
towards Hyde Park, but found the gates 
closed. They made a formal demand for 
admission, wlucli was refused, on tlio au- 
thority of the Chief Commissioner, by the 
police who guarded the Park, Ikalcs 
I and hLs friends then rG-ontored Ihoir car- 
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riage and i)roceGcIe(l to Trafalgar Sciuare, 
follo'wed by a large crowd. A meeting was 
held there in tlio most orderly manner, 
resolutions ^vere jiassod in favour of the 
extension of the suffrage, along with votes 
of thanks to Mcs.srs. Gladstone and Bright, 
who had so 5?0aloiisly exerted themselves in 
tlie cause. 

Meantime a largo and disorderly crowd, 
composed of London roughs and inclq^ockcts, 
witli a mixture of sightseers and mischiev- 
ous youths, remained at the entrance to the 
Park, near Hyde Park Corner. They drove 
ill the railings near the Marble Arch, which 
had not been very securely fixed, and easily 
overpowering the resistance offered by the 
com j)am Lively small body of police, they 
poured tumultuously into the Park. They 
did a good deal of injury to the flowers and 
shrubs; several encounters took place with 
the police, and a few of the mob were made 
prisoners; bub the tumult was speedily 
sniqiressocl, and no serious nnscliief was 
done. It is alleged, however, that the 
Ministry regarded the riot with great appre- 
hension, and that it convinced, them of the 
necessity of passing a measure of reform. 
In the course of the autumn vast bodies of 
men were coilectcd at Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Leeds, Glasgow, and other seats of 
manufacturing and commercial industry, to 
demand an extension of the suffrage, Tliese 
groat open-air meetings were all peaceable 
and orderly, but considerable apprehen- 
sions were entertained that the march in 
military order of the organized working 
meii^s societies of London through thc^Vest 
End streets, which was announced to take 
place on iho 3rd of December, might lead 
to dangerous disturbances. Their leaders 
boasted that their numbera would amount 
to 200,000, but it turned out that they did 
nob exceed 25,000, and the procession was 
aiiondod with no more serious inconvenience 
than the inlerriiiiiion foraday of imblictrafiic 
and business. Tiio meeting which was held 
at St, Janies^ Hall, London, is noteworthy 
for the rebuke which Mr. Bright adminis- 
tered to Mr. Ayrton, who had found fanlltj 


with the Queen for not affording some 
mark of lecognltion to the people who had 
gathered in large numbers m front of the 
Palace. ‘I am not accustomed,* said the 
great orator, 'to stand up in defence of 
those who are possessors of crowns, but I 
could not sit and hear that observation 
without a sensation of pain. I think there 
1ms been by many persons great injustice 
done to the Queen in reference to her 
desolate widowed position; and I venture 
to say this, that a woman, be she the (peen 
of a great realm, or be she the wife of one 
of your labouring men, who can keep alive 
in her heart a groat sorrow for the lost 
object of her life and affection, is not at all 
wanting in a great and generous syinpatliy 
for you.* The troinoiidoiis burst of cheering 
with which these remarks were received 
showed that zeal for reform had in no way 
diminished the loyalty of the people, or the 
strength of their affection and sympatliy 
for their widowed sovereign. 

Just before llie adjournment of Parlia- 
ment (July 2yth, 18G0) an event took 
lilace which was at onco a great scientific 
exploit and an important social benefit — 
the laying of the cable between Europe and 
America. The attempt to unite the two 
continents by means of intor-oceanic tele- 
graiihy had been repeatedly made, bub 
hitherto without success. The first effort 
was made in 1857, but; the cable broke 
when the vessels engaged in laying it had 
only got about 300 miles from the west 
coast of Ireland. Next year the enterprise 
was renewed, but was frustrated mainly hy 
stormy weather. In the course of the 
summer another attempt was made, the 
cable was actually laid, and for a brief 
space cominnnicatiou between Europe and 
America was kept up. Queen Victoria 
congratulated the President of the United 
States upon 'the suocessfiil completion of 
the great international work,* and expressed 
her conviction that 'the President -will 
niiite with her in fervently hoping that the 
electric cable, which now connects Great 
Britain with the TTnitecl States, will prove on 
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aJditioual link between the nations, whose 
friendship is fomicled on their eominou 
interests and reciprocal esteem/ Thevo 
were great rejoicings in both countries; but 
the signals suddenly became famt, and the 
messages undecipherable, and the commu- 
nication was speedily broken off. This 
much, ho^yever, had been gained, that 
though the eonstrucUow of the cable had 
been foirnd clefectiYe, the practicability of 
the project had been proved beyond doubt. 
Another attemiit made iu 1865 also failed, 
bub at last in 1B66, by dint of groat skill, 
patience, and porsevorance, in spile of many 
difficulties, the enterprise was crowned with 
success. ' Our shore end has just been laid/ 
the first telegram announced, ‘ and a most 
perfect cable, under Godts blessing, com- 
pletes telegraphic communication between 
England and the continent of America/ 
Veiy appropriately, one of the earliest 
messages was from the Brilisli sovereign. 
* The Queen congratulates the President on 
the successful completion of an undertaking 
which she hopes may serve as an additional 
bond of union between the United States 
and England/ An answer was received 
breathing the same spirit — ^ The President 
of the United States acknowledges with 
profound gratification the receipt of Her 
Majesty's despatch, and cordially recipro- 
cates the hope that the cable that now 
unites the Eastern and Western hemi- 
spheres may serve to strengthen and per- 
petuate peace and amity between the 
Government of Eugland and the Kepublic 
of the United States ' 

The ngitation throughout the country, 
during the autumn and winter, on the q^iies- 
tion of Eoform, had produced a great im- 
liression on the mind of the new Prime 
Minister, He was in a decided minority 
in the House of Conimoiig, and was well 
aware tlmt, as he owed Ins 23osition to the 
(hsseusions of the Liberal members ratlier 
than to the strength of the Conservative 
party in the country, it would bo impossible 
for him to retain office unless he could iu 
some way get rid of the troublesome (ques- 


tion of Eeform. Owing to the difTerences 
of oqiiniQn that were W'ell known to exist 
iu the Cabinet, no stops were taken iu 
regard to this matter until the assembling 
of Parliament was at hand, when Lord 
Derby and Mx, Disraeli succeeded in per- 
suading their colleagues to allow them to 
introduce a measure which they declavod 
sbewkl be se framed as to strcuglbou rather 
than weaken the ConservaUve cause. Ac- 
cordingly, ^Yhon the Parliament opened on 
Eebruaiy 5th, 1867, the speech from the 
throne intimated that the attention of 
Parliament would be again called to the 
state of the re}?resontaUon of the people, 
and the hope was ex]pTesBGd, in terms 
charactoristically ambiguous, that their 
^deliberations, conducted in a spirit of 
moderation and mutual forbearance, may 
load to the adoption of measures which, 
without unduly disturbing the balance of 
power, shall freely extend the olGcti'\'-o 
franchise/ 

On the 11th of Eebruary Mr, Disraeli 
announced that the Government had re- 
solved to qirocced by way of resolution, 
Ho informed the House that lleforni was 
no longer to be a question doterniining the 
fate of jMinisters — in oilier words, that 
I the Government had no fixed lusolution on 
I the subject. Their object was to bring 
out the qn'evailing intention or bins of tlic 
House, and this once ascertained llio Min- 
' istiy would conform to it, and make it the 
'ground and measure of their iffans. ilo 
I gave it to bo understood that the Bill was 
to be the Bill of the House of Oomnions 
rather than of the Government.^' Ilo 
thought that if ilie two parlies would 
agree beforehand among themselves as to 
the sort of measure they wanted, the rest 
would be easy. Uo doubt this would have 
been the case, but it was a very chimerical 

* A picfciiio in one of tho comic joimmls roin’CHeulcU 
a nuniLcr of H.P.'a, -with llusEsell ami BriglU nl tlieii- 
thronging with eager curiosity to looJc at a largo 
pictuic of llofovm in a magniiicent fmno, J3israoli is 
sfcnnduig on tlie other aide, and with great solemnity 
niid eni’iicstueaa la ib awing nsido a oiirtaiii, rovoab 
ing a perfectly Wank canvas, which ho invifccB thorn 
to fill up na thoy think best. 
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expectation that Conservatives and Liberals, 
^vllose traditions, opinions, and objects in 
regard to the question of Reform were wide 
as tiie poles asunder, would agree as to the 
nature and extent of the measure which 
should be brought forward by the Govern- 
niont. The resolutions, when they were 
submitted to the House, were quite in 
keeping with this absurd notion, One of 
them declared that 'it is contrary to the 
constitution of this realm to give any one 
class or interest a predominating power 
over the rest of the community.’ Another 
called on tlio House to affirm tliat it is 
expedient to revise the existing redistribu- 
tion of seats, and a third affirmed that in 
carrying out this revision the main con- 
sideration should be Gxj)ediency of 
supplying representation to places not at 
present represented, and which may be 
considered on Li bled to that privilege/ Sucli 
platLtude.s as these were not likely to be 
of much service in promoting tlie work of 
creating a Bill which would satisfy both 
sides of the Iluiise. But thcro were other 
resolutions, declaring that the franchise 
should be based upon the principle of 
rating, that Uierc sliould be plurality of 
votes in boroughs, and that voles might be 
given by moans of polling papers, which 
were certain to excite a violent discussion 
and to sliiow a wide difference of opinion. 

Tlie reception given to these resolutions 
by the House made it evident that it would 
bo hopeless to jiress them. Sir. Lowe and 
Mr Bright agreed that it would be a mcro 
waste of time to discuss sucli proposals. 
On the following day tlie Government inti- 
mated that they would not ask the House 
to proceed further witli the icsolutioiis. 
On the 25ili of Februaiy Mr, Disraeli gave 
an outline of the kind of Roforni Bill wliich 
ho intended to introduce. The occupation 
franchise was to he reduced to £6 in the 
boroughs and to £20 in the counties — the 
qualification in both cases to be based on 
rating, A vote was to be given to every 
man who had £60 in the funds, or £30 in 
a Savings Bank, or who paid 20^. in direct 

VOL. IV. 


taxes during the year The franchise was 
also to he conferred on ministers of religion, 
lawyers, doctors, certified schoolmasters, and 
uni versity graduates Tlie manner in which 
these proposals were received by the House 
convinced the Government that they would 
not give satisfaction. Next day Mr. Dis- 
raeli iiibiniatecl that he would introduce a 
new Bill on the subject. These sudden and 
repeated changes created great surprise and 
curiosity, bub in a short time the whole 
story transpired. ‘Two schemes/ said Lord 
Derby, ‘wero originally brought under the 
consideration of the Government, and both 
differed as to the amount and extent of the 
franchise. The more extensive of the two 
schemes was that to 'whicli the resolutions 
had originally pointed, and more especially 
the fifth, under which would have been 
introduced the system of plurality of votes, 
which might allow us to extend the fran- 
chise lower than wo otherwise would. One 
distinguished member of the Cabinet (Gen- 
eral reel) entertained strong objections to the 
course pursued, but in order to secure unan- 
imity he waived those objections, I then 
hoped that the larger and more comprehen- 
sive schenio would have been fixed on; but 
to my surprise and regret I found that two 
of my most valued colleagues, on reconsider- 
ation, disapproved of the scheme, and felt 
compelled to withdraw the assent they had 
given to it. Of course I at once relieved 
the third colleague from the assent ho had 
given, and it then became necessary for the 
Government to consider what course they 
would adopt. Ultimately we determined 
to submit to the House of Commons a meas- 
ure which we did not consider satisfactory, 
hut which we hoped might for a time settle 
the question. But it very shortly became 
obvious that on neither side of the House 
would the proposition of the Government 
meet with a coucurrenco, and tlierefore it 
became necessary last 'week to consider 
whctlier wo should adliero to our second 
proposition or revert to the first. We re- 
.solved on taking the latter course. Our 
sclicmo will in a short time be laid before 
17 
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the other House of Parliamenlj and I trust 
that before the expiration of the present 
week I shall be able to supply the place of 
the colleagues I have had the misfortune 
to lose/ 

The explanations of the Prime Minister 
respecting the extraordinary changes of 
policy made by tho Ministry were by no 
menus complete or satisfactory* Hut the 
statements made by Sir John Pakington, 
who was transferred from the Admiralty to 
the War Office on his re-election at Hroit- 
wich, placed the whole oircitmstances in a 
singular and most amusing light. TJic 
Government, it aj^pearech had jirepared two 
Peform Bills — tho one larger and more 
comprehensive tlian the other. The moro 
liberal Bill was to be first oJIered for the 
acceptance of the House. If it mot with a 
cold reception, then the other and more 
restricted measure was to be produced. At 
a meeting of the Cabinet on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 23rdj General Peel had some scruples 
about the comprelicnsive Bill, but at the 
urgent reeprest of Lord Oranbourne ho con- 
aeuted to waive his ohjectioug^ and the 
Cabinet broke up under the imi3re3sion that 
they were perfectly agreed, and that the 
Bill was to be introduced on Monday, the 
25th. Next day (Sunday), however, Lord 
Craiibourne went carefully through the 
figures, and came to the conclusion that the 
Hill would differ little in many boroughs 
from household suffrage, pure and simple, 
On making this discovery he ivnincdiately 
tendered his resignation, and Lord Car- 
naiTon followed liis example. A meeting 
of the Cabinet was hastily summoned on 
Monday to decide what was to be done in 
these circumstances. By this time. Sir 
John Pakington says, it was past two 
o'clock. Lord Derby had to address a 
Conservative meeting at half-past two, and 
at half-past four ]\Iv. Disraeli had to intro- 
duce his promised Bill in the House of 
Commons. ^Literally,’ Sir John said, "they 
had uoL lialf an hour — they had not more 
than ten minutes — to make up their minds 
what course they were to adopt,' In ibis 


|;i867. 

emergency it was resolved that Mr. Disraeli 
should introduce ^iiot ilia Bill agreed Lo on 
Saturday, but the alternative measure which 
they had contemplated in tho evont of their 
largo and liberal measure being rejected by 
tho House of Commons.' Sir John would 
not say that they had not made a miatako. 
If they had had even an hour or two for 
consideration they porlmpa would not liavo 
taken that course. Hut they had not an 
hour — ^thoy had only ten luimiioa — and so 
they committed thcinaolves lo what lio 
admitted wos "a falso course of procedure.' 
In the aftci'noou Mr. Disraeli brought in 
his second-class measure, wliicli received 
the designation that it has ever since 
borne of ^tho Ton MiniUcs Bill.’ 

The reception given to tlie Bill, intro- 
duced ill those ridiculou.s oircumstanoofl, 
showed jilainly that it would bo repudiated 
by both sides of tho House. It was, tlioro- 
foic, withdrawn next day, as wo imvo 
' already inenlioned, and on tho 18th March 
Mr. Disraeli brought in tho comproliGiisivo 
Bill based on the resolutions, and Qonoral 
Peel, Lord Crauboiirne, and Lord Carnarvon 
rosiguod llieir offices. Sir Stafford Noiih- 
coto succeeded Lord Cranbonnio as Secrc- 
inryof State for India, Sir John Pakington 
replaced General Peel at the Wav Depart- 
ment, and the Diilco of Buckingham ])o- 
came Colonial Minister in the room of I^ord 
Carnarvon. Mr. Corry ivas made first 
Lord of the Admiralty, and tlio Diiko of 
Eichmond was appointed President of tho 
Hoard of Trade — the office vacated by Sir 
Stafford Northcole, 

The Bill jneposed to confer the fran- 
chise in boroughs on all liouseholdora 
who paid rates of 20s. a year in direct 
taxation, or who had a cortain sum of money 
in the funds or Savings Bank. There 
was also an educational franchise, and 
a proposal to give a double vole to a 
raiepayiug occupier who paid 20s. of 
assessed taxes. But ihcro wero so many 
checks and couuLerbalanciug provisions, all 
intended to Innib the exlcnl of tlio francliiso, 
that, as Mr. Bright justly said, tho wIujIg 
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scheme was a plan for offering something 
witli the one hand and qnietly withdrcawing 
it with the other. It might be fitly de- 
scribed in the words of Mr. Biirko with 
reference to the Government constructed 
by Lord Chatham in 1766 — ^ifc was a meas- 
ure *so checkered and si)cckled; a piece of 
joinery so crossly indented and wliiinsically 
dovetailed; a cabinet so variously inlaid; 
sncli a piece of diversified mosaic; such a 
lessclated pavement without cement — here 
n bit of black stone, and there a bit of white, 
— tliat it was, indeed, a very curiona thing, 
but utterly unsafe to touch and insecure to 
stand on.' As might have been expected, 
the measure was severely handled by mem- 
bers on both sides of the House. Lord 
Omnbourjie declared that fclie securities 
would bo swept away immediately, and 
tliat household suCfrage, pure and simple, 
would be the result Mr. Disraeli xwotestecl 
emphatically that the Govermneiit would 
nover introduce household suffrage, 'pure 
and simple,' but this the measure became hi 
the end. The dual vote was ridiculed on all 
sides, and was at once dropped from the 
Bill, So wore the fancy franchises. A new 
lodger franchise was introduced. The Bill 
required that an occupier should have lived 
two years in the house for which he was 
rated before he was entitled to vote, That 
period was reduced to one year, in spite of 
the strenuous opposition of the Government. 
There still remained, however, one limita- 
tion to the extension of the franchise, so 
powerful that if it was retained it would in 
some boroughs have actually reduced the 
existing number of voters. 

In most of the large towns in England 
great numbers of the occupiers of small 
houses were not themselves rated for the 
relief of the poor. The landlords were 
allowed to compound for the rales of these 
tenants. They became responsible for their 
payment, and received a certain reduction 
in return for saving the parochial autho- 
rities the trouble and risk of collecting 
them, The amount was, of course, included 
in the rent, so that, after all, the rates were 


really paid by the tenants, though their 
names did not a23poai* on the raie-booJe 
These compound householders were so 
numerous that they were alleged to consti- 
tute two -thirds of all the occupiers under 
£10. On the 5fch of April a meotiug of 
about 140 members of the Liberal party 
was liold afc Mr. Gladstone's house to decide 
upon the course which should be taken in 
regard to the compound householders It 
'svas decided that Mr. Coleridge should 
pose a resolution to tlie effect that 'in every 
j)arliameulary borough the occupiers of 
tenements below a given mtcable value be 
relieved from liability to personal rating/ 
but that at the same Lime they should not 
be entitled to vote The object of tins pro- 
posal was to exclude the very poorest class 
of householders from the franchise, and at 
the saniG time to secure that in every case 
where a house was rated the occupier 
should obtain the franchise, whether the 
rates were paid by his landlord or by him- 
self, A party of from forty to fifty advanoed 
Liberals, howevoT, were dissatisfied with 
this aitem 2 )t to exclude a portion of the 
householders from the franchise, and they 
held a meeting in the toa-room of the 
House of Commons, at which they resolved 
that they would only support the first clause 
o£ IMr. Coleridge's resolution, which applied 
to the law of rating The resolution was of 
necessity altered to meet their views, and 
in its amended form was at once accepted 
by the Government. The 'Toa-rooni party,’ 
as they were called, were vehemently 
assailed for their nnfaithfaluess to their 
colours. 'What can bo done in pnvliamGnt- 
ary parties/ said Mr. Bright at a great Reform 
deinoiisiratioii at Birmingham, 'if every man 
is to pursue his own little game? A coster- 
monger and donkey would take a week to 
travel from here to London, and yet by 
running athwart the London and Horfeh- 
Western line thoy might bring to total 
desli’uciion a great ex^iress train; and so 
Very small men, who during their whole 
political lives have not advanced the ques- 
tion of Reform by one hairbreadth or by 
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one monient of time, can in a critical liour 
like this throw themselves athwart the 
objects of a great party, and mar, it may 
be, a great measure that sought to affect 
the interests of tlie country beneficially 
for all time/ 

An anieiidment proposed by Mr. Glad- 
stone, with the object o£ making the direct 
and personal payment of rates by the house- 
holder not essential to the possession of tlie 
franchis 0 >was rejected by a majority through 
the aid of a number of Liberal members, 
who joined the Government m opposing it, 
Mr. Gladstone ivaa so much nioitified at 
this result that lie withdrew the remaining 
ameiidinents of whicli he had given notice, 
and announced his intention to abstain i>cr- 
sonally from any further attempt to alter 
the basis of the borough franchise presented 
by the Bill Other members, however, j)er- 
severed in their efforts to amend its pro- 
visions. It would be tedious to enumerate 
all tliG changes that were made upon tlie 
measure, or the vicissitudes that it under- 
went during its progress. It was repeatedly 
in imminent danger of shix^wreclc, but the 
Ministry were determined to obtain the 
credit of passing a Keforni Bill of some 
kind; since the country was bent on having 
reform, they might ns well comjily witli tlie 
demand and keep their places, !Mv, Dis- 
raeli repeatedly declared that if this or that 
amendment were forced upon them they 
would withdraw the Bill, but they always, 
after considering the matter, thouglit better 
of it* aud agreed, to accept the alteration. 
Bven the compound householder, who had 
caused so much trouble, was at last got rid 
of by the abolition of the system of com- 
pounding. The Government, to the surprise 
of tlieir supporters as well as of llieir 
opponents, struck their flag on what they 
had professed to regard as ' a vital poiu V 
aud consented to have the name of every 
occupier put on the rate-book, and to give 
every occupier a vote Household sufTrage, 
pure and simple, was thus established in all 
the borough constituencies. The occuiiation 
franchise in counties, which tho Bill pro- 


posed to fix at £15, was reduced to £12. 
All the ten changes wliich Mr. Gladstone 
had eiiumoraicd as necessary to rciidei’ tho 
measure satisfactory, but which Jio one at 
first expected the GovcrniiiGiit to accept, 
were adopted with the oxcoiition of one, the 
least important of ihem alt. Tlio Bill, in 
fact, now went further lliau cLtlicr Ml\ 
Gladstone or Mr. Bright desired, and had 
been tansfonned into a thoroughly lladical 
measiu'e, IVith regard to the redistribu- 
tion clauses of the Bill, ilioy under wont 
GoiLsiderablo alteratioua in Committoe, In 
some cases tlie Government succeeded in 
defeating the proposed ainendmenis ; in 
others they were compelled to accept ihem. 
It was at first intended that boroughs with 
only 7000 inhabitants rotimiing two mem- 
bers should in fiituro return only one*. 
The standard was raised to 10,000 I'onr 
boroughs were disfranchised — ^lloigalo, ^PoL" 
ness, Great yarmouUi, and Ivaneasler— 
which had been found guilty of general 
and scandalous bribery and eoituplion. 
Two scats wore to be assigned to Ilaclciioy, 
two io Chelsea, with Kensington ; one to 
each of Lwolvo boroiiglis, which up to tlli^^ 
time had not been represcutod j an addi- 
tional member -- making throe members 
each — wore given to Livorpool, Maiioliestcr, 
and Leeds. Two mombcTs were given lo 
West Kent, North Laiicashirc, and iCnst 
Surrey. South Lancashire was divided 
into two districts, and two members were 
assigned to each division. Lineolnslm-e, 
Derbyshire, Devonshire, SomevHclslnve, tho 
AVest Elding of Yorksliiro, Ohoshire, Nov- 
folk, StafTordshire, and Essex wore divided 
into three electoral districts, each of wliicli 
was to be represented by tivo inoiubers. 
A member was given to the University of 
London; bub the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to unite with it, for clccLoral pur- 
poses, tho High Church University of Dur- 
ham was rejected by the House, 

The ^Conservative SiUTcndcr/ as Uvo 
Quarterly Hcvicio torined it, was coinpleto. 
All tliG securities and precautioiLs witli 
which tho Bill bristled when it pas.scd llio 
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second loading had now ^vholly disappenrecl. I 
‘A clear majority of votes in a clear ma- 
jority of constiLueiicies had been made over 
to those who liave no other proxieiiy tlmn 
the labour of their hands/ It was not 
without reason that General Peel said that 
*ilio proceedings in reference to tliis Bill 
had iauglit him three things — first, that 
nothing had so little vilalily as "a vital 
point/' second, that nothing was so insecure 
as a " security ; ” and third, that nothing 
was so elastic as the conscience of a Cabinet 
Minister/ The measure, said Lord Cran- 
bourne, was chiefly the work of the Oppo- 
sition. ^Ten demands had been made by 
the leader , one of them, referring to pro- 
visions for excluding the poorest and most 
dependent voters from the franchise, was of 
a Conservative tendency; the other nine 
were Liberal. The first had failed; the 
other nine had been carried. Tlio dual vote 
was dead. The two years' residence was cut 
down to one. The lodger franchise was 
iutroducech The distinction between com- 
pounder and noii-compoiuider was removed. 
The tax franchises were abolished. The 
group of miscellaneous by-frnnehises had 
The occupation franchise in 
counties w as reduced. The redistribution of 
seats was enlarged. The voting papers had 
been condemned. Such was the triumph 
ot the Government/ Throughout the whole 
of the protracted discu.ssions on the Bill 
Mr. Disraeli had to listen to such taunts 
and sarcastic romaiks, as ^YeU as to bitter 
observations on his inconsistency, double- 
dealing, and betrayal of the Conservative 
cause. The denunciations of his policy 
were peculiarly severe at the third reading 
of the Bill. .should deeply regret/ said 
Lord Cranbournc, ' to find that the House 
of Commons has applauded a policy of 
legerdemain; and I should, above all things, 
regret that this great gift to the people — ^if 
gift you think it — should have been pur- 
chased at the cost of a political betrayal 
which has no parallel in our parliamentary 
annals, which strikes at the root of all 
mutual confuloiico, which is the voiy soul 


of our 2^i^i’ty government, and on wliicli 
only tliG strength and freedom of our repre- 
sentative institutions can be sustained.' 

The Bill was read a third lime on the 
15th of July, and was sent up to the House 
of Lords next day. The second reading 
was moved by Earl Derby on the 2l8i. 
All amendment, i>roposed by Earl Grey, 
ivas negatived, and after a debate extending 
over tw^o evenings, the Bill was read a 
second time without a division. At this 
critical moment Loid Derby was mifortuu- 
ately seized with illness, and Lord Malmes- 
bury was ill consequence intrusted with 
the charge of the measure. In the absence 
of the Premier the peers seem to have 
imagined that they could alter the Bill at 
their idcasiire. They, indeed, accepted the 
household franchise, but they imjiosecl upon 
the occiqner below £10 the obligation of 
paying the borough rate as well a.*? the 
poor rate, in order to obtain the franchise. 
They raised the copyhold and leasehold 
qualifications from £5 to £10. They rein- 
troduced tlie oi:)fcional use of voting-pa^mrs, 
which, as Lord CYanbourne remaYked, w"ovc 
to transfer the business of the polling-boo tli 
to the njogistraies' clrawing-Toonh On iho 
motion of Lord Cairns they raised the lodger 
francliisG from £10 to £16, and enacted 
that in any contested olcction in whicli 
three members are to be chosen, no elector 
should be allowed to vote for more than 
two. They conferred upon the graduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge the privilege of 
voting at elections in these boroughs, as 
well as in the university electiojis, These 
attempts to restrict the operation of Uig 
B ill roused the indignation of tlie citizens 
of London and other great towns who were 
chiefly interested in the lodger clause^ and 
the machinery of agitation was at once jmfc 
in ojDeralion. It w^as evident that if the 
Government should think fit to adhere to 
these changc.s in the Bill, they would rouse 
a storm of oppiosition wliicli they had no 
power to resist. Lord Derby, in spite of 
the strong advice of his medical attendants, 
made Iiig appearance in the House of Lords 
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on tlae 6tli of August, aucl proposed that 
the Peers should reverse their decision wth 
regard to the lodger franchise. * Whereupon 
tho whole majority, obedient to the word of 
command, executed, \Yitli niiUtaiy precision, 
its riglit^ahout face, and replaced with 
unanimity tlie figure they had condemned.* 
Several unsuccessful atLeixii>ts were made 
by liberal and independent peers to enlarge 
the scheme of redistribution contained in 
the Bill ; a clause was added, enacting that 
Parliament need nob henceforth be dis- 
solved oil the demise of the Crown, Another 
clause was moved by Earl Grey, providing 
that a member of the House of GonunoiivS 
accepting aii office of profit under the 
Crown, which did not dis<iualify lum for 
Parliament, should not vacate his seat, bub 
it was opposed by Lord Derby, who ex- 
pressed his iirefereuce for the arrangement 
already sanctioned by tho other House, 
that re-election should not be required in 
the case of a member who merely exchanged 
one office for another. 

When tlie Bill was returned to the 
House of Commons, the amendments intro- 
ducing the use of voting-papers, altering 
the copyhold franchise, and conferring on 
graduates the right to vote in the boroughs 
of Oxford and Cambridge, were rejected. 
The provision made for the representation 
of minorities was strenuously opposed, and 
gave rise to a keen discussion. When it 
was previously proposed in the Ilonso of 
Commons, ilr, Disraeli declared that such 
an arrangement would be ‘erroneous in 
principle and pernicious in practice/ It 
was also strongly opposed by Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Briglit, and although sup- 
ported by ]\Ir. J. S. Mill and some other 
Libeiala it was withdrawn. Mr. Disraeli 
now recommended its adoption by the 
House of Commons, on the ground tliat 
since the other amendmeats proposed by 
the Lords had been rejected, it would tend 
to smooth matters between the two Houses 
if this provision which they had inserted 
in the Bill were allowed to remain. Mr. 
Bright argued that the clause would extin- 


guish the political life of tlio country, it 
would nullify the boon conferred on iho 
four great towns, each of which would for 
the future in all divisions on groat political 
questions be represented by one mciubov, 
Mr. Goscheii said minoriticB were already 
over-represented, find lliis farther step 
would only be inischiovousi domination 
minorities were to be established in place 
of nomination boroughs. The xu’oposnl was 
simply an experiment to limit tho power of 
great towns. It was taking a stop towards 
making members delegates and not repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Gladstone said ho did not 
agree with the principle of roin’eaeiitaiion 
of individuals instead of the representation 
of comnuiniUes. The latter had always 
been the principle of representation in this 
country. The proiiosnl would inflict great 
injustice on the largo towns, and ho asked 
tho House not to give to thoso towns, ex- 
cited by the sense of wrong, iho provocaliou 
to commcuco a new agitation for farther 
changes. Mr. Lowo, on tlic oilier hand, 
pleaded earnestly for tho relontion of the 
clause. Its aim, lie said, was to give to tho 
coinniiuiities affected by it a icprc.seuta- 
tioii corresponding to the state of opiuiou 
in them. The worship of numbers was a 
political superstition ; iho true cud of rc- 
preseiitatiou was to represent as nenvly 
as possible all classes in a community, In 
the end the clause was retained by a ma- 
jority of 49. The Upper House acquiesced 
ill the alterations made by the Coimuons, 
and the Bill received iho royal assent on 
tho 16tli of August, 

The Bill whicli, after passing through 
many perils and vicissitudes, and under- 
going so many and so extensivo altora- 
tioiis, had at length become a part of tlie 
constitution of the Iciiigdom, introduced 
inoiiiGntoiig changes into our representaUvo 
system. It was truly, ns Lord Derby ioriued 
it, ‘ a leap iii the dark/ and rvas regarded 
1 with great uneasiness and nnxiet}’', not only 
by the Consoxvative i>arty throughout tho 
country, but by not a few Liberals. It 
I conferred the Iraiichise in boroughs on all 
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inale lioiiselioldors rated for the relief of 
the i') 00 T, and on all lodgers who had been 
resident for one year and paid a, rent of not 
less than £10 a year. In counties it gave 
votes to persons possessing property of the 
clear annual value of £5, and to occupiers 
of lands and tenements paying £12 a year. 
It disfranchised four boroughs and semi- 
clisfranchised twenty-two others having a 
population of less than 10,000. It created 
several new constituencies, gave a third 
member to four large towns, and one to 
the University of London, 

The Idndi’cd measures for Scotland and 
Ireland were postponed till next session. 
"When they came before the House they ex- 
cited comparatively little inteiest and no 
opposition. Scotland obtained a borough 
franchise tlie same as that of England, freed, 
however, from the ratopaying clause, which 
liad been held as a 'vital principle,* but 
was struck out of the Bill in spite of 
tlie opposition of the Government, The 
Scottish county franchise was based either 
on the possession of £5 clear annual value 
of property, or on an occupation of £li 
a year. Seven additional members, obtained 
by the disfranchisement of some small 
English boroughs, were added to the fifty- 
three returned by Scottish constituencies 
Glasgo’w received an additional member, 
and was thus transformed, much against 
the wish of its citizens, into a three- 
cornered constituency. The town of Diui- 
deo obtained an additional member, the 
counties of Aberdeen, Ayr, and Lanark 
were divided into two electoral districts, 
returning one member each, and the Uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and Sfc. Andrews, 
and of Glasgow and Aberdeen combined 
obtained each a repreaentative. The Irish 
Bill reduced tho borough franchise from £8 
to £d, but made no change in the county 
franchise, which was £12, or in the arrange- 
ment of seats. 

That the Bill as it became law was a 
thoroughly democratic measure cannot bo 
denied. In its essential features ib went 
beyond any scheme that had been advocated 


even by the advanced Liberal party in Par- 
liament. Mr, Disraeli himself afterwarda 
frankly admitted that thia was the case, 
and boasted that he had been ediicciting his 
party for seven years to this Democratic 
standard. Afc a banquet given to him in 
Edinburgh in November, 1867, he said, ' I 
had, if it be not too a™gaiit to use this 
]}]\vaso, io educate our partij. It is a large 
party, and requires its attention to be called 
to questions of this kind Avith some pressure. 
I had to prepare tho mind of Parliament 
and the country on this question of Heforni,** 

^T]ie whole tone of that harangue,^ it was justly 
said, 'was one of jubilant exultation natural to a 
leader who liad led his party step by stop fiom 
one abandonment of traditional principle to 
another. Ho had been their Bchoolmastor to 
bring them to Democracy, they had bcon Ins im- 
conacioufl and lialf-roluctaiit pupils, Tliey had 
learned fiotn him line upon line and precept upon 
precept. Having organized and disciplined hia 
followers to resist tho advancing tide of Democ- 
racy, ho was by their efforts borne into power. 
Having gamed tho position of a Coiisorvativo 
Minister, with a largo Coiiseivativo following, he 
introduced a Reform Bill, guarded aud fencDiI 
with rcBtrietioiiB and limitations of a Conservative 
tendency. As the debate went on ho threw ovei- 
boaid all cliecka and safeguards whatsoGvor, took 
eiiggcations from every quarter and section of the 
Hoiiao, forgot or despised the Ministerial duty of 
initiating tho proposition of a Mioiaterial Bill, left 
Ins own colleagues in the lurch, and accepted the 
amendments of liia opponents ; ended by making 
bis astonished but unconscious partisans tho suc- 
cessful champions of the Democracy they abhorred; 
and having done all this, he had the nssuranco 
to toll them that in tho lowness of tho franebiso 
which they had extondod lay the essence of Oon- 
aorvatism.^ 

* Tonniol, in hia cartoon entitled * Tagin^a Political 
xSchool,^ hns hit off veiy happily tho idea convoyed in 
this stfltonieufc. DiBraoli ia depietod in tho oharao- 
tor of Eagin tho Jew in ' Oliver Tsviat,* and is lepi-c 
Bowted ns piclung tho pocket of n lay figure of Lord 
John Biisacll, linng roiiiicl with holls, of a dociiinonfc 
labelled 'Reform Bill/ Loicl Derby, with bis handa 
ill his pockets, is surveying tlio trick with an ftinnscil 
expression of conutonaneoi Jolui Pakington nnd 
Sir Stafford Northcotc are lookmg on with jninglcd 
aiirpriso and admiration at their leader’s dexterity ; 
Lord Stanley, as the ' Artful Podgor/ js regarding the 
BGoiio Bomowliat coiitomptuously J wlulo Loid Gran- 
houriie and Lord Cam av von aro Icaidng tho apai‘tnicnli 
111 mingled nidignation and disgust. 
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At tlie coninien cement of tlie session the him. A letter which ho ^Yl’oiG to Quccu 
Ministry were profuse in fchoir promises of Yictoria was left unanswered; ho Uiorc- 
legislation, and intimated their iuteiitioii to fore fancied liiinsolf slighted, ^ and seized 
deal witli colonial consolidation, investiga- and imprisoncel all the British subjects 
tion of tho law of trades unions, extension within his reach, including the Britisli 
of the Pactory Acts to other trades, im- consul, who had imprudently visitGcl Abys- 
piovement of the mercantile mavino, of the sinia at this period. Tsvo embassies had 
navigation laws, of the relations between been sent in succession to induce tho savago 
Irish landlords and tenants, the amendment ruler to set at liberty the persons he had 
of the law of haiikniptcy, and nmnoroiis seized and imprisoned in violation of all 
0 til er important subjects ; hut the a ttenliou inlernalional law, Vmt without clTocl; mul 
of Pailianient had been so completely ab- l»e had even delained the envoys, Mr. 
sorbed by the discussions on the lieform Kassam, assistant Britisli Ecsuleufc at Aden, 
Bill, thab it was iinpossiblo to devote time and Lieutenant Prideaux and Dr. Blauo. A 
to the settlement of any other important; peremptory demand had then boon mado 
<luestion, There was little opportunity that they should be released within tlireo 
afforded even to discuss the affairs of Ire- months, but no attciiUon had been ))aicl to 
land The suspension of the Habeas Cor- it. The Government ia those circumsiancc.s 
pus Act was continued, a futile attempt conaiderod that they had no aUeriiativc but 
was made to deal with the tenure o£ land, to send a large military expedition for tho 
and discussions respecting the Irish Church piu'iioso of recovering the cfiplive.s. Several 
took place in both Houses, hub led to members of both Houses dwelt upon tho 
nothing. great and almost insuperable dilficulty of 

An autumn session was held in Hovembor a campaign iii a country so iimccc.ssible, 
for the purpose of making provision for an and of which so iiltlo was known ; but tho 
expedition against Abyssinia. Theodore, the general feeling ^Yas that tho oxiicditiou \Yas 
king of bliat country, on some trivial j)retext necessary to sujDport the honour and dignity 
had seized Mr. Cameion, Her Majesty’s con- of the nation, as well ns for tho sake of tho 
sul at Massowah, an island on ilie African lives and liberty of Her Majesty’s sabjeetB- 
shore of the Ped Sea, along with other Air. Disraeli informed the House of Ooin- 
British subjects, and had obstinately refused moiis that ^according to a rough but careful 
to release them. Ho was a passionate, sus- and confident estimate, the expedition would 
picious bavhaiian, ambitious and cruel, and cost £3,500,000, but would certainly not 
liable to sudden impulses of savage fury, in exceed £4,000,000, and pledged himself tliat 
winch he wag guilty of shocking deeds of the expedition would leave the country UvS 
cruelty. Consuls were stationed at Mas- soon as the captives ^YCl'e recovered. Tlio 
sowah ‘for the protection of British trade money asked by the Government; was ac- 
with Abys-sinia and with tlie countries eordiiigly voted to defray tlie expense of 
adjacent thereto;’ and Mr. Plowden, who tho operations, and the addition of a penny 
was appointed to that office in 1848, became per pound to tho Income 'fax was agieod 
au active ally of Theodore, and lost his life to in order to provide the funds, to bo aup- 
in 0110 of the savage mouarcli’s quarrels, plcincuted by the balances in tlio Exchequer. 
Captain Cameron, his successor in the office The seasiou of 3 808 found the Derby 
of consul, was instructed to take no part in Government still in a consulornblc niinordy 
King Theodore’s quarrels, and was reniiuded ui the House of Commons, but con fronted 
that he held no representative character in by an Opposition too divided to bo easily 
Abyssinia. Probably in eonseqiicuce of this combined in any inovenioat for its over- 
inhibition Theodore seemed to imagine that throw. As Mr. Bouverie remarked, the 
the Eritish Goveriiment was unfiieudly to Liberal party had leaders who would not 
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lead, and followcra who would iiofc follow, 
Instead of ail organized they were 

little better than a rabble. The two Houses 
commenced their sittings on the 13th of 
February, and oa that day Mr. Disraeli 
introduced a Hill having for its object 
the more effectual prevention of corruiib 
practices at parliamcubary elections. Lord 
Derby’s licalth had for a considerable time 
been in an unsatisfactory state, and Ins 
growing infirmities at length conipoUed 
him to retire from office. His resignation 
was formally announced on the 25th of 
February, coujiled witli the intimation that 
the Queen had commanded Mr. Disraeli to 
form an Administration. This was accom- 
lilishocl without difficulty. Mr. Waid Hunt 
became Chancellor of the E'cchequer, and 
all the members of the Government re- 
tained office under the new First Lord of 
the Treasury with the exception of Lord 
Chelmsford, wlio was removed from the 
Chancellorship to make room for Sir Hugh 
Cairns. There was no change in the policy 
of the Administration, for Mr. Disraeli had 
throughout been the real Hiongli not its 
nominal head, 

The Irish question was once more foiced 
upon the attention of Parliament. It was 
still unhappily deemed necessary that the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act should 
be renoivecl ; bub it was generally felt that 
tlie Fenian plot, though in itself base and 
cowardly, indicated the existence of strong 
disaffection in the country, arising out of 
undonhted evils and grievances. On the 
16th of hlarcli Mr. Maguire, member for 
Cork, in a speech of great ability and 
eloquence, moved that the House should 
resolve itself into a committee, with the 
view of taking into immediate consideration 
the condition of Ireland. The motion was 
opposed by the Ministry, who, while ad- 
mitting that Ireland was a ]}rey to evils 
of the most serious kind, intimated their 
disapproval of the remedies which had 
been proposed by the Liberal party in 
regard both to the lemirc of land and the 
existence of tlie Established Cliurch. Lord 

VOL, IV. 


Mayo, the Chief Seeietary for Ireland, de- 
clared that the destruction of the Irish 
Church would not conciliate one enemy, 
while it would alienate many friends. The 
Governiiienb, however, he said, proposed to 
confer a charter and an endowment on a 
new Homan Catholic University. Policy 
and justice might demand the equalization 
of ecclesiastical endowments in Ireland, 
but, he added, in words which have become 
famous, this must he done by the process 
of levelling upwards, not downwards. The 
Goveninient were prepared, with tliis view, 
to take into favourable cousideration the 
claims both of the Irish Roman Catholics 
and the Ih-eshyterians, hub not to disen- 
dow the Established Church, ^Thc Lord 
hath delivered them into our hands,’ was 
Ifr. Gladstone's remark, aside, when this 
statement of the Governments intentions 
was made by Lord Mayo. In the course 
of the protracted discussion which took 
place on iMr. Maguire’s motion, Mr. Glad- 
stone condemned in strong terms Lord 
Mayo’s intimation that the Eegiun Vonmi 
to the Presbyterians might bo increased, 
and fi grant made to the Roman Catholics 
fiom the Consolidated Fund. The Govern- 
ment had placed before the House and the 
country the alternative — endow all seots 
or endow none. He had no hesitation in 
choosing the latter, and in expressing his 
conviction that Hhe Irish Clnirch as a 
Slate church must cease to exist.’ 

Mr. Maguire’s motion was withdrawn, 
and a few days after the leader of the 
Oiiposition gave notice of his intention to 
move tho following resolutions : — 

1. That, ill tho opiiiiou of this Houso, it is 
necessary that the Established Ohurcli of Irolaiul 
should cease to exist as nn eatabliBlimciit, duo 
icj^ard being had to all peisoiml iiitoresta and to 
all individual rights of property. 

2. That, fiuhjccfc to the foregoing consideration, 
it is expedient to prevent tho creation of new 
peiBonal interests by the exciciso of any public 
patronage, and to confine the operations of tho 
ecclesiastical cominissioneis of Ireland to objects 
of im modi ate necessity, or involving individual 
rights, pending the final decision of Parliament. 

18 
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a Thai a humblei adclrcsa be presented to Her I 
Majesty, ]mm'bly jimyiiig tliat with the view to the 
pnrposoa afoiosaiil, Hev Majesty will bo gvacioiifily 
pleascil to place at the disposal of Parliament her 
interest m the temporalities of the arciibL'sliopiics, 
bishoprics, and other ecclesiastical dignities and 
boneliccs in Ireland and m tho custody thereof. 

'When these resolutions were formally 
2 )roposcd hy Mv. Gladstone on the SOtli of 
Marcli, it became evident that the Govern- 
iiient had no conrideiico either in their own 
ahiliby to resist the discstablisliuieiit of the 
Churcli, for which these resolutions were 
intended to prej)are, or in the general feeling 
of the country in regard to this t|uestion. 
The following amenchnentj which Lord Stmr- 
ley j)i‘oposed on Mi\ Gladstone's resolutione, 
dearly indicated this state of feeling on their 
part: — ^"Tlmfc this House, while admitting 
that considerable inodificaUons in the Lem- 
pioialities of the united Ohurcli in Ireland 
may, after the piending iu<iuiry, appear to be 
expedient, is of opinion that any proposition 
tending to the discs tablifalnneut or disendow- 
inent of that Cliurch ought lo be reserved 
for the decision of the new Parliament/ 

Mr. Gladstone at once called attention to 
tho evidence this amendment afforded, that 
the3Iini,stiy were not pj’Oj^nred to chtend the 
existence of the Irish Clnirch. Jleforo this 
amendment was announced he thought the 
thread of the remaining life of the Irish 
Established Church was short; he now re- 
garded it as shorter still. All that was 
asked on its behalf was delay, not a i^er- 
inanenfc existence. It was defended, how- 
ever, with great fervour by Mr. Gathoriie 
Hardy, who had been aj:)poiiiLcd Ilojiie 
Secretary in tlie room of Mr Walpole. 
Casting aside all considerations of ameiich 
nienb, compromise, or delay, he strenuously 
insisted on a ' no surrender * policy, lord 
Cranboume comiiiented with marked sever- 
ity on the conduct of the Goverumoiib, and 
especially on Mr. Disraeli for his ‘ leger- 
demain ^ xnoccdvire. Ho said the leader of 
the Op^-josition offered them a policy, the 
Eoreigu Secretary offered them a paltry 
excuse for delay, the amendment was 
more than Del};>hic resolution' — ^ifc gave no 


clue to the policy of Ministers. Ho amount 
of disestablishment or diseiidowmenfc Avna 
excluded by this amondnient. Tu 1865 
Lord Stanley had seconded a rosoliiUoii 
which, like this, inado general admissions 
and iffcaded for delay on the question ol 
lieform, and the end of it was household 
suffrage. And so he jircdicted the result 
of carrying this atnendmeiifc would be that 
next year perhaps the Irish Protestant 
mcinbcTs would find themselves voting 
humbly with Mr. Disraeli for the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church. Tho am- 
biguity of the amendment indicated either 
no iiolicy at all, or a policy which Ihu 
Ministry were afraid to avow. The attitude 
they had assumed was neither wise, firm, 

, nor creditable. He was jireimrcd, he said, 
lo meet the motion of Mr, Gladstone by a 
direct negative, but not lo fight iu the 
I dark by supporting au aiueiiJmciit which, 

I if carried, would luorcly kcc^i tho cards iu 
I the hands of MiiiistQi‘.s to slmfllo just tm 
I convenioiico or exigency might requiro, 

Mr. Eriglifc> in a speech of great ability^ 
pointed out that tlio result of govern- 
ment by a minority was confusion and 
cJhaos. Thcro was r^jally noiUmr goranment 
nor opposition. The MiiiisteiialisLs could 
neither siqiporl tlicir own views nor adopt 
those of the O^qjositioii. There were only 
two jiretonces, ho said, on which a SUito 
Church could bo maintained in Ireland — 
the one religious, tho other political. As a 
religious institution for the conversion of 
lioinan Catholics, tho Irish Chiircli had 
been a dejdorablc failure. It had not only 
nob innclo Catholics into ProLostaiUs, but 
it had inaclo Catholics in Ireland more in- 
tensely liomau than tlio niombers of that 
Church are found to bo in any other coun- 
try in Europe or in America. As a political 
institution it had been equally a failure, for 
though tho Slate for long years had de- 
fended it by Llie sword, Uio present condi- 
tion of Ireland was anarchy subdued by 
force, Mr. Lowe assailed tho Irish Oliurch 
with biting sarcasm and fierce denunciation. 
'It is founded,' he said, * on injustice; it is 
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foiiiKled on fche cloiuiiianfc riglita of the few 
over the many, and shall not stand. You 
call it a Missionary Cliurcli; if so, its 
mission is unfulfilled — ^it has faded utterly, 
Tike some evofcic brought from a far coun- 
try witli infinite pains and useless trouble, 
it is kept alive with difficuliy and expense 
in ail ungrateful climate and luigenial soil. 
The curse of barrenness is upon it; it has 
no leaves, it Ijears no blossoms, it yields no 
fruit. Cut it do\Yn; why cumberetli it the 
ground?’ jMv, Henley, General Peel, Sir 
Stafford JSforthcofie, lord Mayo, and Kr. ' 
Disraeli argued vigorously on the other side 
of tliQ question, but they were seriously 
hampered by the ambiguous character of 
the amendment which they supported, and 
were obliged to have recourse to the ex- 
pedient of attacking the policy of the 
Liberal party rather than of vindicating 
their own. Mr. Disraeli accused Mr. Glad- 
stone of appearing as the representative of 
the High Church Ritualists and the Irish 
Itomanisls, who had long been in secret 
cwnbiimtion and were jiow in open con- 
federacy for the destruction of the union 
between Church and State. At the close of 
ilie fourth night of this memorable debate 
Lord Stanley’s amendment was rejected by 
a majority of sixty (270 to 330), and Mr. 
Gladstone’s mot ion, that tliG House should 
go into committee, was carried by 328 
votes to 272 — a majority of fifty-six. 

The Easter holidays had now arrived, and 
afforded an opportunity to both parties to 
hold public meetings and to appeal to the 
country for sup^iort to their respective 
views. A deep interest was taken in the 
settlement of the question at issue, but the 
agitation was of the most orderly and 
peaceful kind. The two Houses met again 
after the Easter recess on the 20th of April, 
and it was agreed tliab the Commons slioiild 
resume consideration of Mr. Gladstone’s 
resolutions on the 27th. After a debnte, 
extending over three nights, the House 
divided on the first resolution on Friday 
morning, the 30th of April, when 330 voted 
for and 266 against it — a majority against 


tliG Govcrilincnfc of sixty-five. The imex- 
pected increase of the majority was re- 
garded as an indication that the proposal 
to disestablish the Irish Church was gain- 
ing ground in the country 

On the annouiicemeiit of the numbers, 
Mr. Disraeli said that the vote had altered 
! the relations of tho Government with the 
I House, and it would consequently he neces- 
sary that they should consider their position 
He therefore proposed that the House 
should adjourn until the following Monday 
' irhicli was agreed to. 

On the clay named (May 4tli) tho Prime 
Minister stated, iu the presence of a crowded 
House, that he had waited upon the Queen, 
and, with the full coucurreuce of his col- 
leagues, had advised Her Majesty to dissolve 
Parliament, and had at the same time inti- 
mated to her that if she was of opinion that 
the question at issue could be more satis- 
factorily settled, and the interests of the 
country belter promoted by the immediate 
retirement of the present Government, they 
were prepared to giiib her service. He ]iad 
then teiiderecl his resignation, After taking 
a day for consideration, the Queoii had 
declined to accept the resignation of lier 
Ministers, and had signified lier readiness 
to dissolve Parliament as soon as the state 
of public business would permit. Under 
these circnmslances he had advised Her 
Majesty to appeal to the new constituencies; 
and if the House would cordially co-operate 
with the Governmenb in expediting public 
business a dissolution might take place in 
the course of the autumn. 

“While the British Parliament were en- 
gaged in the discussion of these domestic 
questions, information was received of the 
success of the exiDedlbioii sent to recover the 
Abyssinian captives. It was deapatclied from 
Bombay, under tlie command of Sir Piobert 
Napier, an Indian officer of great experi- 
ence and high reputation. Tho captives, 
some of whom liad been four years in 
confinement, consisted of Consul Cameron, 
Mr. Rasaam, who had been assistant British 
Resident at Aden, Lieutenant Prideaux, 
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and Di\ Elanc. who liad accomi^anied him 
on his mission, and were employed on offi- 
cial business AvJieu they were seized and 
imprisoned. There were also among the 
captives a number of German missionaries, 
with their wives and diildreii, and some 
teachers, aitists, and workmen. The savage 
ruler treated them in the most capricious 
mauiier — at one tune chaining them i/Wo- 
and'two, and tlireateniug tliciu \YLtli death; 
at another, coining into their prison half 
dressed, and bringing wdth him a bottle 
of wine, which he made them shave with 
him. As he obstinately refused, to set 
Ilia prisoners at liberty, it was deemed 
absolutely necessary to send a force to 
compel their release. 

Theodore was early made aware of the 
disembarkation of the British troops, but he 
boasted that lie was prejiared to meet them, 
and he seems at times to have fancied that 
he would be able to hold his fortress at 
llagdala against their assaults. The march 
of air army over tho rocky highlands of 
Abyssinia would have been impracticable 
in the face of a brave and active enemy; 
bub in their progress through deep ravines 
and over high hills the British forces met 
with no opposition whatever. In the he^ 
ginning of April, 18G8, alter traversing dOO 
miles of mountainous and difficult country, 
often under a tropical sun, or amid storms 
of rain and sleet, they appeared before 
Mfigdala. An encounter took place beween 
them and Theodore’s army at some distance 
from the fortress. The Abyasinians behaved 
with great spirit and courage, and made 
repeated desperate charges upon their ene- 
mies, which, however, were easily repulsed. 
They had 500 men killed and a much 
larger number wouncletl. The British did 
not lose a single man, mid had only nine- 
teen W'ounded. 

Next morning Theodore sent LieutGiiant 
Prideaux and i\Ir PJad with a flag of truce 
to offer terms. The captives were set free 
and sent iiiLo the camp, bub Theodore 
refused to surrender. The British com- 
mander was therefore under the necessity 
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of making an assault on his almost inaccos- 
aible stronghold. Magdnia was situated 
upon an isolated rock, rising many liandrcd 
feet ahovo the plain, protected by lofty 
and almost overhanging cliffs, so pre- 
cipitous that a cat could not climb 
thorn except at two points — north and 
south — at each of which a steep narrow 
Xinth leads up to a strong gateway. Shot, 
shell, and rockets made no impression upon 
tho gateway, which was proleclod by a 
strong stockade. But the assailants forced 
their way up the asccut in spite of tho 
obstacles they had to oncou liter, and carried 
tho stockade, which was defended by Theo- 
dore in person with a small baud of faithful 
followers, the rest of his army having 
abandoned the place. On enfcoring the 
fortress they found tlio tlcad body of Theo- 
dore a short way from tho gate, Tinding 
further resistance hopeless, be shot himsolf 
with a pistol before our soldiers reached 
the place whore he stood. They found in 
tho fortress upwards of thirty pieces o£ 
artillery, many of great woiglit, with ample 
stores of amniuiiition. 

In order that tho fortress should not fall 
into tho bands o£ a fierce Mahommedau 
tribe, tlio liGveditary enemies of ilio Chris- 
tians, Sir llobcrt Napier resolved to destroy 
it. He ihevefore set it on lire, and, to use his 
own expression, of Magdala, 'nothing but 
blackened rock remniiis.’ In a letter ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of State, the Gen- 
eral thus sums up tho results of the cam- 
paign: 'The province of Tigro, which we 
found just struggling into inclcpoiulcuco, 
has been somewhat strength e]ied and settled 
by us, Gobaze, an Abyssinian chief wlio 
had sliown himself friendly lo tho expedi- 
tion, and at the date of our arrival was 
attempting a hopeless opposition to Tlieo- 
dorc, should now bo able to cstabli.sli liiy 
position. Theodore liad acquired ])y con- 
quest a sovereignty which lie knew only 
how to abuse, lie was not strong enough 
to protect the people from other oppressora, 
Avhile yet able to carry plunder and cruelty 
into every district he hiinsolf might visit, 
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I fail to discover a single point of view 
from which it is possible to regard hia 
removal with regret/ 

After the destruction of Magdala the 
expedition set out on its return, and the 
first detachment of troops arrived at Ports- 
mouth on the 21sb of June. The enter- 
prise was sldlfully planned and most effect- 
ively conducted from its comraencement to 
its clo.se. riie thanks of both IToiises of 
Parliament were voted to the troops em- 
ployed in the expedition, and to their 
General, wlio was elevated to the peorngo 
as Baron Napier of Magdala, and rewarded 
with a pension. The cost of the expedition 
amounted to upwards of £0,000,000 sterling. 
Loud complaints were made that the fact 
of its enormous expense was carefully con- 
cealed from the public until after the 
geiioral election. 

While the House of Commons was en- 
gaged in the consideration of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s resolutions the news was received 
of the death of Lord Brougham at Cannes, 
on the 7th of May, in tJic ninetietli year of 
his aga It attracted little notice, but thirty 
years before the demise of no other public 
man would have excited so much attention. 
Prom the time of his admission to the Scot- 
tish bar at the close of last century ouward.s, 
Henry Jiroiigham was regarded as a person of 
gigantic abilities and extraordinary atlain- 
ments. He was one of the founders of the 
Udinhurgh lievicw. Sydney Smith, to wliom 
the honour of the first suggestion of this 
celebrated periodical is duo, ^had so strong 
an impres.sioii,’ Jeffrey says, 'of Brougham’s 
iiidisorction and rashness, that ho would 
not let him be a member of our association, 
though wished for by all the rest. He was 
admitted, however, after the third number, 
and did more work for us than anybody.’ 
Brougham, indeed, continued for more than 
forty years to be one of the principal con- 
tributors to lliG work; and ln.s articles, 
though not always judicious, were charac- 
terized by great ability, and coniribated 
largely to tho celebrity and success of the 
Whig organ, Wlien lie entered Parliament 


ill 1810 it soon became apparent that very 
few i)oliticians ever brought to the business 
of practical politics a larger acquaintance 
with everything relating to the history and 
prospects of the human race. ITe devoted 
himself heart and soul to the cause of 
civil and religious liberty, and directed the 
thunders of his eloquence against such 
gross and glaring evils as colonial slavery. 
Orders in Council, flogging in the army, 
Roman Catholic disabilities, and the per- 
version of public charities. He was e.speci- 
I ally 5:ealous in the cause of education and 
of parhaineiitaiy reform, and his eloquent 
advocacy of those and other kindred causes 
contributed greatly to their success. He 
has been justly termed the hundred-handed 
Briareus of Ins party. There was nothing 
he did not touch, and with powerful effect. 
His industry "was stupendous, it seemed im- 
possible to exhaust his unwearied exertions 
ill whatever ho undertook. Apart from 
Ins labours in Parliament and in his own 
profession, wliicli would have fully occu- 
pied the time ofmosfcmon, Brougham found 
leisure to establish schools and write lec- 
tures for them, to superintend the composi- 
tion and publication of books of poinilar 
science, to write articles for the JUdinhtrgh 
Eeview and pamphlets, to compose treatises 
on refraction, on the integral calculus, on 
natural theology, on chemistry, on the ob- 
jects, advantages, and pleasures of science, 
on the eloquence of the ancients, on colonial 
policy, on tho state of the nation, on educa- 
tion, on the statesmen of the time of George 
III., and indeed on an endless succession of 
subjects. His intollect was quick, power- 
ful, and brilliaui, rather than sound; and 
his judgment was often warped by his 
prejudices and feelings. His eloquence 
was of a very high, thoiigli not of the 
highest order, and his natural talent for 
.sarcasm made him a most formidable oppo- 
nent in the House or at the Bar, Hia 
sustained flights of indignant or argument- 
ative declamation — as in his defence of 
Queen Caroline, and iu the case of Mr. 
Williams, tried for lil:>el on the Durham 
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devgy — have rarely hecn equaUecl. 'On 
rolled the stream of liis eloquence, strong 
from Gonvictioi), vclienieut from passion, 
and burning with invective as tlie occasion 
demaiidccl^ His moral qualities were un- 
fortunately not equal to his intellectual 
powers, He was self-willed and imperious, 
with an irresistible passion for domineer- 
ing and impatience of contradiction, and 
was habitually and notoriously actuated by 
ungenerous jealousy of every rival. One 
who knew him well affiviued that there 
never was a direct personal rival, or one 
who -was in a position which, however 
rehictautly, implied rivalry, to whom he 
\Yas just, and his envy often led to im- 
placable hostility. 'Had it not been for 
Ins moral failings,' says Lord Cookburn, 
'Lroiigliam, inferior to no inocbrii statesman 
in eloquence, and superior to them all in 
knowledgo, enlightened views, industry, and 
fire, would have been the greatest man iii 
civil affairs of this age; but neither genius 
nor oratory, even when ^vortlnly exerted, 
can command their natural influence when 
combined with habits which create enemies 
hourly, or when exposed to the imputation 
of heartless ness or iiisincerily. Accorcl- 
ingly, with all his powers and celebrity, 
Brougham has never been at tJio head, as 
its trusted leader, of any party. Ho has 
compelled all the world to admire, and 
in oat of it to feai» him, and for many years 
he has guided this nation in the formation 
of sound views throughovit that revolution 
of opinion which has agitated xiicii during 
Ills day, and lias always been above the 
paltriness of pecuniary temptation, and Ina 
fidelity to liis principles and party was 
never impeaeliEd till lately; yet he has 
never had any following of the heart, liis 
very eloquence has often suffered from its 
disclosing insincerity, and this gmmraUy in 
passages wliich obtained and deserved the 
loudest applause/ 

Por a number of years before his doalh 
the once powerful and admired orator and , 
statesman liad passed almost out of sight. 
He ceased lo take any part in public affairs! 
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and passed a good deal of hts liiiio in 
Cannes, where he died and was buried. 

The procedure adopted by the Govern- 
ment, in rctaiiuiig office after thoy had been 
defeated by large majorities in tlio IIouso 
of Commons, was severely coiidemnccl by a 
number of inembors on the Liberal side of 
the House, who denounced it as unconstitu- 
Uonal, and as aii expedient lo induce the 
House to give a two months' lease to a Gov- 
ernment winch they neither trusted nor ^YBro 
Lriislccl hy. They were jiroveiited, how- 
ever, from taking niiy aclivo steps to ojeot 
tlie Government from office by tlicir know- 
ledge that Mr. Disraeli would in that case 
immediately dissolvo the ihirliameiit and 
appeal to the existing couaLituGUcies; and 
that, whatever might be their response, a 
second dissolution would necessarily require 
to be made in the following year, when the 
now Iteform Bill eainc into operation. The 
Ministry, therefore, though in a consider- 
able minority, were allowed to retain tlioir 
places till the new election, Mr. (UadsLouo's 
two remaining resolutions, lunvcvcv, wove 
put to the House and adopted, the Govern- 
ment deoKning lo divide against them. A 
suspensory Bill was subsequoiilly brought 
in by Mr. Gladstone, and carried in tlio 
House of Commons witlioul much opjiosi- 
tion, and in the Upper House by a majority 
of 192 votes to 97. this measure the 
exercise of the Crown putvouage in conucc- 
fciou with the Irish Church, pending the 
disestablishment proposal, was in the mean- 
time siispendecl, so that no new life iiiLo- 
rests could bo created in connection witli 
that body. 

The Scottish and Irish Kcforni Bills wore 
pushed forward as rapidly as possiblo. Tlio 
Goveruuieut uudorweut several mortifying 
defeats iu connection with the former, and 
when the ratepaying clause was struck out 
another ininistorial crisis Look place, whidi, 
however, like the others, jiassed over very 
easily The Bribery Bill decided tliat Uio 
jurisdiction of the House over cases of this 
sort should bo transferred to the judges. 
The Bouudaiy Bill and the Eegistration 
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Bill ^vhich it 'vvas necessary to pass before 
an appeal to the new constituencies could 
properly take place, were j)ressed through 
both Houses and became law. A Bill was 
also carried to anthonze the Government 
to purchase the electric telegraphs from the 
various private companies to which they 
belonged, and to combine them into one 
great national system. The Government 
inado a rather unfavourable bargain, but the 
arrangement lias in tho end been advan- 
tageous to the country. On the last day of 
July tho Parliament was prorogued with a 
view^ to its dissolution, and thepioclamation 
declaring that it Avas dissolved was issued 
on the 11 111 of November, 1868, 

The Irish Oliurcli, the fate of which was 
to be determined by the impending election, 
Avas an institution without precedent or 
parallel in the liistory of Europe. Sydney 
Smith, indeed, Avent further, and said — 
^ There is no abuse like it in all Europe, 
in all Asia, in all the discovered parts of 
Africa, and in all avg ]mve heard of Tim- 
buotoo.* It Imd long been 'a stone of 
stumbling and a rook of offence ' to all un- 
prejudiced and judicious men, A succession 
of Irish viceroys had earnestly recommended 
its reduction, and declared that it Aveakoned 
instead of strengthening the connection 
hetAveon Great Britain and Irelaiicl Lord 
Brougham regarded ' Iho great abuse of the 
Irish Established Church as the nia,ster 
evil, the source of perennial discord.' One 
of his successors on the Avoolsack said, Glie 
Irish Church was at the bottom of all the 
unhappiness which Ireland suffered;' and 
another of them said he ^believed the 
Protestant Church in Ireland to he one of 
the most mischievous institutions in exist- 
ence.' Earl Grey * believed the Cliuich of 
Ireland to be the main source of all that 
misery and oppression under Avliich tho 
Irish, for nearly three centuries, had suf- 
fered;' and Lord Lyttoii, Colonial Secretary 
in Lord Derby's Administration, said Gie 
considered tho Avoids "Irish Olnirch" to be 
the greatest bull in the language. It aa^us 
called the Irish Church becauso it Avas a 


church not for the Irisli.' 'The Church of 
Irelaiid,Mie added, ' costs as much for the 
police and soldiers as for the clergy them- 
selves. Do we imitate the Saviour or the 
Arabian impostor Avlien avg carry the Bible 
in the one hand and the sword in the other 5' 
Count Cavour, Avilh all his admiration of 
British institutions, Avas constrained to say 
that tho Stale Church in Ireland ' remains 
to the Catholics a representative of the 
cause of their miseries, a sign of defeat 
and oppressio]!. It exasperates their suf- 
ferings, and makes their humiliation more 
keenly felt.' 

Tliis 'alien clmrch,' as it Avas termed, 
Avas obnoxious to the people of Ireland, not 
only on account of its origin and the restric- 
tion of its benefits to a small minority of 
the nation, bub owing to the character of 
its clergy, Avho for more than two cen- 
turies Avere, as a body, scandalously negli- 
gent in the discharge of their dutioa. It 
Avas no uncommon thing for a cluster of 
parishes to be formed into a single benefice 
lor the behoof of a m 0 Xi avIio coubented 
liiuiself Avith levying the tithes and spend- 
ing them at Ohelleuliam, or on the sliores 
of the Mediterranean, doing no duty 
Avhatever in any of his iiarislies, and not 
even appointing a curate to officiate in his 
absence. Dean SAvifb described the Irish 
prelates as men sunk hi indolence, Avhose 
chief business it Avas to bOAV and job at the 
Castle. The only spiritual function, he says, 
Avhich they performed Avaa ordination, 
and Avhon he saAV Avhai persons they or- 
dained, lie doubted whether it Avould not be 
better that they should neglect that function, 
as they neglected every other. It is .scarcely 
possible, indeed, to speak in too strong 
terms of tlie character and conduct of the 
men Avho, cloAvn to the close of last century, 
Avere appointed by the Government to the 
Sees, cathedial offices, and tho best livings 
in the Irish Church. Swift, in bitter irony, 
says that no doubt the English Ministers 
nominated excellent men to the bishoprics 
of Ireland, hut unhappily they Avefe Avay- 
laid and murdered by liigbwaymeu on their 
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jouvney, who possessed themselves of their 
official documents, and were iuducfcecl into 
their offices. The enormous amount of 
money accumulated by many of these 
bishops, as shown by thoir testamentary 
bequests, is almost incredible The Irish 
clergy of the pmsenfc clay are men of a very 
dilTerent stamp, nncl, as a body, conspicuous 
for their piety and their zeal, but it was 
utterly impossible for them to undo the 
evil that had been clone by their prede- 
cessors. 

Efforts W'ere made at various times to 
lessen the hardships and oppression of the 
system, Towards the close of last ceutuiy 
an cud was put to book-mouey, au oppres- 
sive exaction levied on Roman Catholic 
priests, who were compelled to account to 
the Episcopalian clergy for the baptismal 
and manuage fees which they had received 
from their own flock, Then agistment 
tithe was abolished ; vestry cess and min- 
isters' money — a most oppressive impost 
— followed. In 1833 no fewer than ten 
bishoprics were abolished by an Act of 
Parliament brought in by Sir. Stanley 
(afterwards Earl Derby), then Irish Secre- 
tiuy, and their revenues, together with those 
of suspended cliguitie. 9 , and benefices, and 
disappropriated tithes, were vested in a 
Hoard of Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The 
coimniitation of the tibhes, by which their 
payment was transferred from the tenants 
and became a rent-charge on the estates of 
the landlords, who received a bonus of 25 
per cent, as a recompense for their trouble 
and risk of loss in collecting the money, 
had lessened the burden as well as the un- 
popularity of the system, as tlie clergy wlio 
received and the tenants who paid the tithes 
no longer came into direct collLsion, but the 
sy stem itself remained essentially unchanged. 
If the attempt made by Lord John Russell 
to appropriate to educational puiposeg the 
tithes in parishes where there ^verc no resi- 
dent Protestants had been adopted, it would 
in all probability have delayed for a good 
niany years the disestablishment of the 
Church. But it is a marked characteristic 


of the defenders of such inslilulious Lhat 
they can never bo induced, until it is too 
late, (o give up a part to save the rest, 

I A Commission was appointed in 1835 to 
inquire into tho state of the Irish Church, 
and from the rejiort of the Commissioners 
it appears that tlic adherent.s of the Ohnvclx 
at that time amounted to 800,000 ; that 
their spiritual instruction was iiiLrusLed to 
two archbishops, ten bishops, 82(> deans, 
probeudaries, and canons, and 2200 clergy- 
men, of whom a luimbor were iJuralisls and 
noii-resideut— some living iu oilier purls of 
Ireland, others in England or on the Con- 
tinent, wholly neglecting all their pastoral 
duties. The incoiaoa of the bishops and 
other clignilnriea amounted to ujiwards of 
£208,000 a year, and the total ainuuil in- 
come of the Oliurch to £050,753. Out of 
1338 churches then existing in Ireland, 
474 had been erected by Parliaiuont siiico 
the beginning of the present century, and 
adding to the sums expended in building 
churches the cost of glebe housc.s and glebe 
lands, it appeared that during tlio past and 
[ present centuries uo lorn than X92 0,000 
I had been voted to the Irish Cl lurch out of 
I the public exchequer. The report oC the 
! Comlnis^siollers furtlicr sliows that in 1835 
there were 151 ptarislies in Ireland iu wliicli 
there was not a single adheveut of tlio Irish 
; Church, and that iu 800 parishes there wore 
iu the aggregate fewer than fifty l^pis- 
copaliaiis. Pluralities had been greatly 
reduced in number, but Ihero woro still 
eiglity-oue in cxistonce, and about the same 
number of pircbends, &c., which, by the 
admission of their holders, wovo conqdeio 
sinecures, having no duty of any kind 
attached to them, 

Between 1835 and 18G8 considerable 
activity had. been manifested, by the pre- 
lates and influential fiienda of tho Estab- 
lished Church, iu the erection of new 
churches and in the increase of the number 
of ministers ; but though its revenues and 
its clergy were increasing, the number o[ 
its adherents had been steadily diminish- 
ing with the decreasing population of tho 
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country. When the census of 1861 was 
taken it was found that the number of 
parishes in which there was not a single 
Episcopalian had increased to 199.’^ The 
ecclesiastical revenue of these parishes 
varied from £100 to £500 a year. 

The total population of Ireland at the 
census of 1861 was found to he 5,798,540, 
of whom 4,505,265 wore Roman Catholics, 
600, 345 Protestant Nonconformists, chiefly 
Presbylerians, and the members of the 
listablislied Cliiircli amounted to 693,357. 
The revenues of the church amounted, in 
round numbers, to £700,000 a year, so 
that the religious instruction of every man, 
woman, and child connected with that 
church cost more than 20^. a head. It thus 
appeared that the Irisli clergy were jiaid 
seven times more for their services than 
the mijiisters of the Established Church of 
Scotland before the Disruption, 

In every part of the country the Anglo- 
Irish Church was in a decided minority, 
hut in many districts it included a mere 
fraction of the population ; in others, as we 
have shown, it had not a single adherent, 
In Ulster, where it was least needed — ^be- 
cause instruction in the doctrines of the 
Protestant religion was most abundantly 
supplied beyond its pale — its adherents 
amountecl to 20 per cent, of the whole 
population, In Leinster it possessed 11‘89, 
in Munster 5T0, and in Connaught 4T6 per 
cent, In the four dioceses — ^Armagh, Down, 
Derry, and Dublin — in which Protestantism 
was strongest, on the aggregate the ad- 
herents of the Irish Cliurcli formed 19*3 
per cent, of the population. In other eight 
dioceses they averaged only 5^. In none 
of the thirty -two dioceses were the Epis- 
copalians e(][ual to the Roman Catholics, 
wliile in four they were outnumbered by 
the Presbyterians. In twenty dioceses the 
Anglicans averaged only 4*7 per cent, of the 
population, or 6940 on an average to each 
diocese; wdiile there w'as an average of 

* Tlieso wovo civil parishes. It was no imcomnion 
ocoiirroneG for a luimlior of civil pfiriahcs to be com- 
bined into one ecclesiastical bonclicG for the pinxioso 
of increasing tho enioliimontB of the incumbent 
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131,150 Roman Catholics in each of these 
dioceses, comprehending nearly one-half of 
all the inhabitants of Ireland. On the other 
hand, the value of the livings in these 
twenty dioceses was at that time £242,324, 
or an average of £12,116 per diocese. 

Descending from whole dioceses to j)ar- 
ticular benefices, the total number of bene- 
fices 111 the Irish Church was returiiecl by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners as 1510 
in number. Of the.se 752 oontahied on an 
average 184 Anglicans per benefice. The 
average gross income of these 752 livings 
was. £322 a year. The cost of clerk, sexton, 
and other requisites for divine service 
amounted to at least £1G additional per 
boaefice If wo add to this the share of 
each incumbency in the expense of an 
Episcopal supervision, it will be found that 
the cost of maintaining the Irish Church 
amounted on an average to more than £2 a 
head throughout oue-lmlf of the Irish bene- 
fices, With regard to the remaining 615 
livings, in none of them did the adherents 
of the Church exceed 200 souls. In. 229 of 
these benefices there was an average Angli- 
can population of only 23 i)ersona, young 
and old; and allowing five souls to a family, 
and deducting rectors and clerks, there 
remained an average of not quite three 
families for the ministerial sifiiere of duty 
of each of the 229 iiiciunbents, The average 
value of their livings was £29 G a year, ex- 
clusive of glebe-house; and adding the cost 
of Episcopal functions, and clerk and sexton, 
each of tlie twenty-three Episcopalians in 
these 229 benefices cost £15 per head for 
their religious instruction. Taking a smaller 
subdivision, there were eighty-five of them, 
in none of which did the Anglican popula- 
tion exceed twenty, Tlie actual average 
nximbcr in each was 11, and the total 
Anglican population of tlio whole amounted 
to 955. The total cost averaged £20 per 
head out of the ecclesiastical revenues. 

To sum up the facts staled in the report 
of the Commissioners, the Irish Church at 
this time had two archbishops, on© with an 
income of £12,000, the other with £7700 a 
19 
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year, and ten bishops Avitli an average in- 
come of £4692 each, to perform a iniicli 
smaller amount of woik among them than 
in the sister Clmrcli of England was allotted 
to many a single bishop. Ib had 2200 
clergymen to take the spiritual OYOrsighb of 
693^000 persons, young and old, a pro- 
portion more than five times tlie number 
whieli ^vas thought sttOicicni for the Scot- 
tish Establishment before the Disruj)tion. 
Ib cost aboub £700,000 a year, inoro than 
20s. a head for every adherent. It had 199 
parishes in which there was not a single 
Episcopalian, and 8G0, from which it drew 
a revenue of £58,000, in which it had less 
than iifty aclhevent.s, including persons of 
both sexes and of all ages. In the groat 
majority of these parishes the mombers of 
the Estahlighmenb consisted only of the 
rector and hi a family, the sexton with his 
family, and the households of a few persons 
connected with the coastguard. The church 
thus contained not less than 600 clergymen 
holding benefices, but having nothing do- 
serring tlie name of a congregation — shej)- 
herds wibhoub a flock — drawing revenues 
^Yltl\ no duties to perform in return, 'cry- ' 
ing aloud ui the wildevuess/ as Sydney 
Smith said, ^preaching to a congregation of 
hassocks and stools.’ 

Tiie question submitted for the deci- 
sion of the constituencies was whether the 
Irish Cliurch should be disc.sbablisbed, and 
wholly or only partially disendoNved, and 
their reply ^Yas decidedly in favour of the 
policy advocated by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
Ei&raeli had flattered himself with tlm 
expectation that tliere was a class below 
the £10 householders wdio were friendly to 
a Conservative policy, and who, now that 
they were enfranchised, would give their 
support to the Government, huh the rcsulb 
showed that he w’as entirely mistaken in 
this notion The liberal jiarty laigcly in- 
creased their majority in the English bor- 
oughs and 111 >Scotland and Ireland. Only 
seven Conservative members wore returned 
by the vSeottish constituencies, and the 
Liberals now for the first time wou several 


boroughs in the jiroviiice of Ulster, in which 
tlio Consorvativo iniluoiice had hitherto 
been paramount. On tho other luincl, tlic 
Consorvalives were still po^yor^ul in tbo 
English counties, and thoy gained some 
signal and unexpected victories even in the 
boroughs. Mr, Mill lost his seat for We.sL- 
minster mainly through his own perverse 
and injudicious conduct, Mr. Eoobuck was 
defeated at Sheflield, and Mr. Milner Gib- 
sou at Ashton-undcr-lyne. Mr, Gladstone 
himself was rejected by South Ijancashiro 
but was returned for Greenwich, and ll\o 
Marquis of Havtingloii was replaced in tlio 
N’ortherii Division of that county by ii 
younger son of Iho Earl of Derby, and 
was subsequently elected for the lladiior 
Boroughs, It is a strango circumstance 
that all the eight members lolurncd by tbo 
county of Lancaster, and by a considerable 
number even of its boroughs, were Oouser- 
vatives. There wero only cloven Liberals, 
against twcnfcy-ono Conservatives, electod 
by that great mining and mamifiic taring 
district Tho strong clisliko cuterLained by 
the working classes in Lancashire to the 
Irish was bclioved to have conlribuLed 
largely to this result, ]\Ir, Lowo was elccUid 
as the representative of tlio Loudon Ihii- 
versity — the only constituency in England, 
Mr. Disraeli said,wluc]i would have accepted 
him. It had been confidently lucdicted 
that the effect of tho new llcforin Bill u^ould 
be tho return to rarliamont o[ a largo 
number of men representing the viewH and 
projects of an extreme, if not of a rcvolu'- 
tionary ])arty. But tlic event compl( 3 leIy 
falsified these prophecies, A coiisiderablo 
iiuinber of working juen’s candidates indeed 
offered thonisolvcs for election, but one and 
all wore unsnccessEul. Tho now Tlonso of 
Commons appeared on the whole to bo loss 
marlcccl in its Liberalism than its pir',da- 
ccssor. Tlio main difforeneo between tlio 
two was tho increase of tho Liberal majority 
from sixty to 120. No fewer tliaii 227 now 
members obtained seats in Ibis I^arliament, 
The Ministry accepted at once tbo de- 
cision of iho constitnoncios without waiting 
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for fclio assembling of Parliament On the 
1st of December the Cabinet resolved 
on tlieir iminediale resignation, and Mr, 
Gladstone was sent for the Queen and 
requested to form a new Administration. 
The chief olTices were for the most part 
inirusLed to his former colleagues, but Mr. 
Prigbt, to the general satisfaction of the 
country, acceiAed the position of President 
of the Board of Trade. It was Avell known 
that he did so with leluctance, and only 
from a souse of duty. ''I should have pre- 
ferred much,' he said, 'to renmiii in the 
common rank of the simple citizenship in 
whicli heretofore I have lived. There is a 
charming story contained in a single verse 
of ilie Old Testament wliidi has often 
struck me as one of great beauty Many 
of you will recollect that the prophet, in 
journeying to and fi'o, was very hospitably 
entertained by what is termed in the Bible 
n Shunamiie woman. In return for the 
hospitality of his entertainment he wislied 
to make her some amends, and he called 
her and asked her whab there was that he 
should do for her ; "shall I speak for thee 
to the king or to the captain of the Iiost ? 
And it has always appeared to mo a great 
answer that the Sliunamite woman returned. 
She said, "I dwell among my own people ” 


"When the question was put to me whether 
I would not step into the position in which 
I now find myself, the answer from my 
heart was the same — I wish to dwell among 
my own people ' hir. Bright, however, felt 
constrained to yield to the voice of the 
people enforcing the request of the Prime 
Alinister Some of the extreme Liberals 
ex 2 iressecl their disapproval of the accession 
to office of the great Tribune of the people. 
'1 should have liked him better,' wrote one 
of this class, Giacl he continued to abide 
among liia own people ^ ‘ Mr Bright iu the 
Cabinet,' said another, ' would both extin- 
guish and be extinguished,’ The result has 
completely falsified these predictions. The 
member for Birmingham has sliown Iniuself 
as cautious, moderate, and conciliatory in 
the Cabinet as he was vigorous and unapar- 
ing in Opposition, 

There was not likely to be any want of 
ability, or energy, or courage iu dealing 
with momentous and urgent questions ou 
the part of an Administration containing 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, Mr. Lowe, 
Lords Granville and Clarendon, the Duke 
of Argyll, and the Marquis of Hart- 
ington ; and their accession to office at 
this juncture was hailed with satisfaction 
by the gi’cat body of tho people. 
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It had long been foreseen tliat in all pro- 
bability ivar Avonlcl sooner or laber talce 
place between Austria micl Prussia for 
supremacy in Germany. King Preclericlt 
■SYilliani III., a monaioh of brilliant and 
highly cultivated powers, but weak and 
facile in character, was offered the Imperial 
Crown in 1848 , but rejected it because it 
was tendered to him by the nation and not 
by the Princes. Prom tliat day forward 
tho Prussian monarch sank lower and lower 
in public esteem and influence, and was 
obliged to accept the humiliating conditions 
dictated by Prince Schwarzenburg at Ol- 
miitz, and to return to liis previous inferior 
position. A tacit agreement had heretofore 
existed between Ausbiia and Pnissia, Prince 
Metteinicli taking the lead in all Etiropcau 
questions, but leaving Prussia a certain 
liberty of action in Nortli Germany, and 
particularly in matters of material interest 
like the Zollvereiii. Moderate and judicious 
politicians earnestly recommended that 
such a po.sition in the Confedeiation should 
be conceded to Prussia as would induce 
that Power to exert its influence in behalf 
of the common interests of Germany, But 
Schwarzenburg, tlie new. Aiistnnn Ihime 
Minister— haughty, imperious, and short- 
siglited — had made up his mind to use his 
victory over the Prussian sovereign in iho 
most relentless inaniior, and, as he oiienly 


avowed, was determined first to abase 
Prussia and then to destroy it. Tlio iclou 
of Gorniaii unity was utterly dislustoful to 
hma, and his object was to obtain tho aiV 
mission of the ^Yholo dominions of Austria 
into the Confederation, and to make her the 
mistress o£ au einpiro of seventy luillious 
of iiihabilauts. The poor Prussian King 
was willing to yield oven to this demand, 
and but for the protest of Britain and 
Prmico the whole Austrian ICiiquro would 
have been received into tho Baud WJioii 
tlie illness of tlic King of Jh'assiu in 
1858 inado it necessary that hi.s brother 
should be appointed PiCgont, a new and 
different policy was speedily inaugurateik 
Bismarck, who now began to come to iho 
front, expressed his couviclioii that tho 
existing federal rolatioiis were iinproHt- 
able, and in critical limes even claiigoroii.s, 
for Prussia, and that in tlio opinion of 
the majority of tlio Confodoration Prussia 
ought always to yield, oven when they 
thought her in tho right. *AVe liavo no 
moans/ he said, ' of coming to a pormnnont 
and satisfactory arrangomcnl with this 
policy within the pale of Iho existing fed- 
eral treaties. I consider our present fcdoval 
relations as a disease of Ikussiu which wc 
shall bo obliged to cure sooner or later \YitU 
lire and .sword, if we do not take preventive 
measures in seasonable tune/ 
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Bul thoiigli tliG Prussian jDGople felt humi- 
liated by loiigsubjcction to Austria, the Rcrlm 
Uabinetwere nofcyet preparedtotakeclecisive 
measures to elevate the position of Prussia 
in Germany. They waited, however, and 
watched for every opportunity of advancing 
her claims by fair means or by foul. It 
became necessary, in the first instance, to 
strengthen the luiliLary power of Prussia, 
to be in readiness to strike promptly and 
vigorously when the time came to assert 
her supremacy. ^Prussia/ said Bismarclc, 
'is ohliged to collect her force for a favour- 
able moment, which has already been missed 
several times Her frontiers are not 
favourable for a healthy commonwealth. 
The gi'eat questions of our times arc to be 
decided not by speeches and resolutions, but 
by blood and iron.' The experience of 
1859 had satisfied the Prince Pegenfc, who 
became king on tlie death of his brother in 
18G1, that the equipment, training, and 
discipline of the Prussian army had become 
obsolete, and that a thorough refoi'in was 
necessary in order that Prussia might 
maintain her rank as a gi'eat Power. But 
the iDi’oposal to raise the necessary funds 
for the reorganization of the army was ill 
received by the Deputies, and a demand 
was made, and suppoilcd by a great ina- 
jonby, that the time of effective service 
exacted by law from every Prussian subject 
should be reduced from three to two years. 

The contest, vhicli tlius began between 
the Ministry and the House of Deputies 
in 1861 continued to be waged with great 
bitterness. Bismarclc, who was now Prime 
Minister, attempted to browbeat rather than 
conciliate them. On one occasion he said 
— '\Yheii we shall deem it necessary to 
make war, wo shall do so with or wiLliout 
the concurrence of this House.' ITc insisted 
that the King should be allowed to carry 
out niiconclitionally his plans for the reform 
of the army against the will of the majority. 
Tho House refused to grant the ways and 
means, and Bismarck resolved to govern 
without a budget legally voted. The Depu- 
ties insisted that the Government should 


not bo entitled to appropriate any money 
without the consent of the House; but Bis- 
marck contended that if tho Government 
and the Legislature could not agree on the 
budget, the last budget would remain hi 
force till an agreement had been arrived at. 
He took care that they should not agree 
wlien the full anioimt demanded was nob 
granted, The Deputies on one occasion 
voted, but reduced tho budget, and Bis- 
marck induced the Upper House to reject 
it He thou declared that no provision for 
this case had been made by the Constitu- 
tion, and that therefore he intended to 
govern by tlie last budget. He was quite 
indifforcnt to the opposition of the House 
and the clamour of the people so long as 
ho was able to levy the existing taxes. In 
this way the army wns enlarged and pre- 
pared for the worlc which it was in due time 
to be called on to perform. It was mean- 
while carefully concealed that the reason 
why the King and hia SKnisler were keep- 
ing under arms a mucli larger body of 
regukr troops than had served for his pre- 
decessor, was that they might be in readi- 
ness to attack and plunder their neighbours 
It must be admitted that this nefarious 
project was quite in keeping with the 
hereditary policy of tho Berlin Cabinet. 
The King, after the robbery of Schleswig- 
Holstein, said — ' 111 anxious anticipation o£ 
what has now taken place, I Imve been 
forced for years to consider it as the first 
duty of my royal office to prepare Prussia's 
military resources for a strong develop- 
ment of force.' 

The first step in Prussia's aggressive 
movements was the breach of the Treaty of 
1852 and the attack ou Denmark. The 
pretext for this war was her desire to liber- 
ate the provinces of Schleswig and Holstein 
from the alleged tyranny of the Danish 
King; but, as it ultimately became evident, 
lier real object was to annex them by force 
to her own doiniiiioiis When this flagrant 
violation of treaties, and of the rights both 
of the rulers and the people of these Duchies, 
was accomplished, the second step speedily 
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followed, Eisinarck foresaw that a riipUiro 
with Austria would inevitably follow the 
armed intervention in the Duchies, what- 
ever course the Cahinefc of Vienna iniglil 
pursue. Had Austria refused to join in the 
attack upon Denmark^ she would have had 
against her not only Prussia, bub all the 
other German States, who w'ere vehement 
ill their demand that the Duchies should be 
annexed to Germany. The Cabinet of 
Vienna had not moral courage to resist ibis 
unrighteous claim, and consented, though 
with reluctance, to becoino the accomplice 
of Prussia in the spoliation of the gallant 
lUtlo kingdom winch both Powers ^YCYe 
bound by treaty to proteet. Bismarck was 
<iuite well aware that this false step on the 
part of Austria placed her in his grasp, and 
that a YU'etoxb for a quarrel, whenever it 
suited his purpose to bring it about, could 
easily be found in the questions which 
would arise out of the joint occupancy of 
the provinces and the contested I'iglits of 
the Diet in connection with tliern. 

Before he made the long-nieditutcd at- 
tempt to wrest from Austria the imperial 
ascendency in Germany, and to break up 
the existing Eederal system of that country, 
Bismarck thought it necessary to secure the 
neutrality of Franco. He eagerly sought 
the acquaintance and cultivated the friend- 
ship of Louis NTapoleon. In July, 1864, he 
had frequent conversations with ilie French 
Minister, M, Bouher, at Carlsbad, to whom 
ho hinted at the necessity of giving Prus- 
sia a better geographical configuration. If 
this were arranged she would be at liberty 
to brealc with tlie Hol}^ Alliance, and to 
choose suitable allies, and no alliance would 
be more fitting in every way or more accept- 
able than that of Franco. Both Powers 
had the same interest in Venetia and the 
East, and France might be recompensed for 
the increase of Prussian teniLory by appro- 
priating Luxemburg and Belgium. 

In 1864 Bismarck, in order to induce 
Austria to become the accomplice of Prus- 
sia in the Danish War, agreed to support 
the Emperor Francis Joseph against Italy, 


[18C1 

in the event of an attack on Vcnciia. In 
the following year Uio Prussian JliaisLer at 
Floreiice was insiructecl to soimcl General 
La Marmora as to an allianco with Jhnis.sia 
ill case of a war with Austria, These over- 
tures were cordially welcomed by tlie 
Italian Premier, niid he immediately hegan 
to sketch out a plan for the proposed cam- 
paign, hut the refusal of iho Prussian king 
to sanction this enterprise compelled Bis- 
marclc to relinquish Ins scheme. The Con- 
vention of Gasteiu between Austria and 
Prus.sia speedily followed, A rcconciliatiou 
took place between the Austrian Emptu’ov 
and his uncle, and they agreed to make 
comuiou cause against revolution and infi- 
delity. The impression which this Gouveu- 
tiou made on the vavious Euiopcaii i\uvur4 
was highly luifavouvablc to both the con- 
tractiug parlies. Britain expressed deep 
iudigiiatioii at the luaiiiiGV in wliicli Den- 
mark had been despoiled niul the ]irey 
divided by the Uvo aggrossons. Italy ac- 
cused Prussia of treachery ; tlio Middle 
German States turned in disgust from 
Prussia, and look thoir revenge by acknow- 
ledging Italy ; the people of Holstein and 
Schleswig protested that th<?y would not 
be sold at so iniicli a head. Tlie Fruiioli 
Ministry, in a circular clospatcli to their 
agents, strongly coiulcmncd the ConvenUon. 
'Wo regret to find in this combination,* 
they said, 'no other basis but force — no 
other justification hut tlio convenienoo of 
the parceners. This is a practice to udiicli 
Europe now-a-tlays had got clisaccnstomod, 
and one i.s obliged to look for prccedenta in 
tlie most uiifortunntc epochs of hisLoiy. 
Violence and conquest pervert tlio notions 
of right and the coiisciencG of the people.* 
A de.spal:ch expressed in similar terms was 
sent by Earl Bussell to the British ngciils 
at Foreign Courls. 

In this luiplcasaiit position, sirspnctcd 
and clistrusled on all sides, Bismarclc had a 
difficult iiaib to play. Ilo tried in vain to 
soothe the wounded feelings of the Italian 
Ministry, Ho then allompted, nob without 
success, to gain over tho Frencli Emperor 
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to Ina 'vio'sva. Louis Tfapoleou was anxious 
that his programme that Italy *should be 
free from the Alps to the Adriatic should 
bo fullillecl, and Eismarclc promised to fulfil 
this favourite aim by an alliance of Prussia 
with Italy. Over and above, there can be 
no doubt that the Trench Emperor believed 
that a war boLwcen Austria and Prussia 
would bo 2 }rotracted, and would exhaust the 
resources of both Powens, leaving him i]ie 
arbiter of Europe. Having thus secured 
the neutrality of Trance, Bismarclc entered 
into a secret treaty wilh AHctox Emmanuel 
(8lh April), by which, if Prussia within 
three months should declare wav with 
Austria, Italy was obliged to attack Vonetia, 
War once declared the two Powers were 
bound not to make any separate treaty of 
peace, and to continue hostilities till Italy 
should have obtained Venebia and Prussia 
an equivalent territory in Germany. Victor 
Emmanuel would willingly have come to a 
direct understanding with Austria for the 
cession ofYcuetia, but the Emperor, with 
U\at absurd yiride which had repeatedly 
proved most injurious to his interests, re- 
garded this proposal as a matter of military 
honour, and rejected the confidential over- 
tures on this subject which were made by 
tlie Cabinet of TIorencc. Conn I Mensclorff, 
the VieunesQ Prime Minister, addressed a 
despatch to the ambassadors in London and 
Paris, declaring that Austria would rather 
encounter a double war than cede one of 
her most important provinces, either for 
money or under a moral pressure* Not- 
withstanding this high-sounding declaration, 
the Austrian Ministry, shortly before the 
outbreak of the war, agreed by a secret 
treaty to cede Vciietia to Trance, but the 
concession caino too late. Italy was by 
this lime inextricably bound up with 
Prussia, and coaid not accept the cession 
without the consent of her ally, which of 
course could not be obtained. It is very 
characteristic of the Prussian Prime Minis- 
ter that several months after he had declared 
to the Trench Emperor that lie was deter- 
mined upon wev, and tlie secret treaty of 


offensive alliance with Victor Emmanuel 
against Austria had been signed, lie con- 
tinued, with consiiinmate effrontery and 
perfidy, to protest that Ins master, the King 
j of Prussia, cherished notlnng but friendly 
sentiments towards his ncpliew, the Em- 
peror, and he had even the hardihood to 
complain that Austria was meditating an 
attack on the Prussian dominions, 

Even yet war might have been prevented 
if Austria liad possessed a statesman with 
siifticient sagacity to perceive the game 
Bismarck was playing, and firmness to 
adhere to the proper course to baflle it 
But though Austria behaved with great 
moderation in spite of the manifold provoca- 
tions which she received for the express 
purpose of provoking her to take the initi- 
ative ill tliG war, the Cabinet at Vienna 
foil into serious mistakes, and omitted to 
avail themselves of several opportunities of 
baffling Bismarck’s nefarious designs. The 
public feeling in Germany was strongly 
manifested against a fratricidal wav. The 
Middle Stabea evldawtly intruded aide- 
with Austria. The I'rench Chamber of 
Deputies expressed their conviction that 
the policy of Prussia perilous to the 
peace of Europe, and the Prussian King 
himself was decidedly averse to appear 
befoio tlie world as the ally of the revolu- 
tionary King of Italy, and was still more 
reluctant to abandon the hereditary policy 
of his family, Bismarck, however, at last 
succeeded, by a series of discreditable in- 
trigues, in bringing his royal master, as 
he said, to the edge of the ditch which he 
would have to jump. 

About the end of J^Iay the three neutral 
Powers — Britain, Tianco, and Russia — * 
made an official atbeini^t to prevent the 
war by proposing a Conference in Pans for 
the purpose of settling the affairs of Ibo 
Elbe Duchies, the Italian question, and the 
German Tederal reforms, as far ns they 
were of interest to the other European 
countries. Bi.smarck was thunderstruck 
when he learned that Austria had accepted 
the invitation, as it was clearly her interest 
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to do, but the Emperor ^vas unfortunately 
induced by Count MoriU Esterhazy to 
make it a previous condition tliat the 
negotiations slioiild exclude all pretensions 
on the part of any one of the parties in 
^[uestion to a territorial aggrandiievuciit 
In consequence of this condition the French 
1?mperor declared tliat it was useless for the 
Great Powers to meet, and the propo,secI 
Conference was abandoned, 

Bismarck was still at a loss how and 
under what pretext to begin the wav. On 
the 24th of March he had made a really 
revolutionary proposal for the reorganization 
of all Germany by a Eadical Parliament, 
chosen hy direct and universal suffrage, 
though only three months earlier lie had 
aijpealed to Austria to combine with liim 
against the revolution, Austria replied she 
was quite willing to assist in effecting that 
roforin, bub that it could only be acconv 
plished at a time of peace and in a spirit of 
concord, Bismarck, thus once more foiled, 
addressed to the Austrian Minister a de- 
spatch, which was justly designated as of 
^unmeasured arrogance and impertinence, 
in language unknown not only to courts 
but to gentlemen/ Austria responded by 
convoking the States of Holstein to deliber- 
ate on the affairs of the province, mul sub- 
mitted the whole question to the Diet 
Prussia dispersed the States by force, 
arrested the Austrian Commissioner, and 
stopped one of the Imperial couriers. The 
troops of Austria evacuated Altoiia and 
marched tlirougli Hanover. Still 310 blow 
was struck. Austria then laid the question 
of the Duchies before tlie Diet, and proposed 
that the whole Federal army should be 
called out to her asaistance — a perfectly 
legal proposition, though its expediency in 
the circumstances may be doubted, as Aus- 
tria was quite unprepared to open tlie cam- 
paign. It w^as supported by a decided 
majority of the Bund, and Bismarck im- 
mediately declarccl war, and forthwith in- 
vaded the territories of the States whicli 
liad supported Austria. 

Tlio Germanic Confederation consisted of 


States united by a common na^ional^t 3 ^ It 
w'as by its very nature ^a perpetual Con- 
federation for the iimintenanco of the ex- 
ternal and internal safely of Germany/ 
the members of bhc Confederation, great and 
small, were equal with regard to their right, 
and they were equally bound to main lain 
the Actwhich constituted their Union. They 
expressly engaged not to mako war against 
each other upon any iircioxl, nor to pursue 
their differences by force of arms, but to 
submit them to the ]3iet, and to the ulti- 
inabe decision of that body. The Treaty of 
Vienna, to which Ihussia and all the other 
States of Europe were parties, bound them 
to the same agreement. But the most 
solemn engagemonts were no stronger iluin 
cobwebs to bind Bismarck and liis royal 
master when bliey deemed it Iheir interest 
to break them. And they violated them 
without hesitation when tlioy pronounce cl 
the Federal compact at an end, and de- 
clared that Brussia would ^consider the 
imperative rcquiromculs of her self-preser- 
vation as more imporlant than lior relations 
to the Germanic Confederation.* 

On the IGth of Juno, the day after the 
Frankfort Diet, by a majority of ten votes 
to five, dccrcGcl that tlie forces of Llio dif- 
ferent Stales should bo mobilized, the 
Prussian army entered Saxony and look 
posses.sion of Leipzig, The manifesto of (he 
Aushian Emperor justly afiirmod that Prus- 
sia by such a step had ' substituted cq^on 
violence for rigid and justiee/ The Minor 
German States were unready and ill pre- 
pared for war, and tlie storm struck them 
from the quarter in which they least ex- 
pected to meet it. The rapidity with which 
the Prussian armies overran the Fforthern 
States of Germany, and. comidetcil in a week 
the conquest of a large body of uudcliucd 
principalities, proves to a demonstration 
that the whole operation had been carefully 
prepared beforehand. TJie Tlanoveriuii 
army, after courageously repelling an 
attack of the enemy, wa.s surrounded by 
a force greatly superior in numbers, ami 
compelled to capitulate. The Prussian 
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King professed to regard this result as 
^ a visible interposition of Providence ’ 
in his behalf. The city of Franhforfc 
was occupied by the Prussian forces on the 
16th of July without any resistance, and a 
heavy contribution was even foiced upon 
the inhabitants. The free city of Hamburg 
also was seized in the same iinwariantable 
manner, and was amerced in a large sum of 
money, 

Tlio case of Austria was dilTercnL Her 
army was believed to be tbe second in 
Europe, and Marshal Benedek, who com- 
manded the forces in the North, was an 
officer of the highest reputation, and was 
regarded as an abler commander than any 
of the Prussian generals. But the Vien- 
nese Cabinet, neglecting the warnings of 
their Commaiider-in-Chief, precipitated a 
rupture before their army was ready for 
action, Tlio Confederates of Austria, too, 
wore quite unprepared, and were paralyzed 
by the suddenness of the attack, A Federal 
army, which was intrusted to cover Frank- 
fort, remained inactive until its co-operation 
was of iioservioe; and the Bavarians, who were 
to have taken part in the war with 100,000 
men, were not ready before the end of the 
campaign. Tlie Saxon army alone among tlie 
contingents of the smaller States joined the 
Austrians in Bohemia, and performed good 
service to the common cause. On the other 
hand, tlio Prussian army had been carefully 
disciplined and prepared for the enterprise 
which they were about to undertake, Tiic 
extended period of service, and the budgets 
recpiired for the equipment of the troops, 
had been enforced by royal prerogative 
after they had been rejected by the House 
of Dexiutics, The army itself and the ac- 
cessories of the service had been bi ought 
into a condition of perfect efficiency by 
Count Von Boon, Minister of War, and 
General Von Moltke, chief of the Eoyal 
Staff, had arranged all the movements of 
the campaign, while Austria and her allies 
were wasting their time in political in- 
trigues, and confidently believing that peace 
would not be broken. Bismarck had for 
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some time been satisfied that the poAver of 
Austria and her confedei’ates was IioHoay, 
and the possession by the Prussian troops of 
the only breech-loading muskets in Europe 
increased his confidence in the result of the 
war. Bismarck's expectations, however, 
were not shared by the military authorities 
of France, llussia, and Britain, by Avliom 
the quality of the Priisrian troops and of 
their generals Avas undervalued, Avhile they 
believed that the adA'-antage m numbers, in 
jibysical strength, and in experience of war 
was oil the side of the Austrians. 

Marshal Benedek was compelled by the 
premature action of his Government to 
alloAV the Prussians to anticipate him in the 
occupation of Dresden, and ho concentrated 
his troops in a defensive position Avibhm tlie 
mountainous angle of Bohemia Ilis base 
rested on a groat line of fortresses and 
strong positions connected by railways; and 
holding the coiicoiitric position, Avith the 
poAver of manceuvring in tlie inner line, ho 
expected to meet and defeat in detail tlio 
SGA'^eral Prussian corps, Avhich Avere neces- 
sarily separated from each other by a con- 
siderable extent of difficult country But 
he Avas not 2n*0pared for the rapid move- 
ments of the enemy, Avhich completely 
foiled his plans. 

The Avholc Prussian force Avns divided 
into three main armies. Tlie first, under 
Prince Frederick Cliarles, occupied Saxonj^ 
and threatened the frontiers of Bohemia; 
llio second army, under the CroAvn Prince, 
operated in Silesia; and a third army, called 
the army of the Elbe, under Geiieial Ilei- 
wartli, Avas ready to march on the riglit 
Hank of the first army. Ou the 22nd of 
June the headquarters of the fust army 
were established at ITirsch field, a village 
situated on the Neisse, a few miles to the 
north-east of the frontier toAvn of Zibtau, 
which covers the outlet of the passes from 
Saxony into Bohemia, Next day the army 
crossed the frontier in two columns, one oE 
which marched by Avay of Gorlitz and the 
other by Zittau. On the 26bh an artillery 
Giigagemeut took place at Keicheiiberg 
20 
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botween the Prussian advanced guard and 
au Austrian batterj^ tlie result of which 
was that the Austrians fell back upon Mltn- 
cliengratz, Here two days later the 
vacUiig forces attacked a bod}" of A\istrians 
and Saxons, wlio made an obstinate Tesist- 
iinCD, but were iiUiniately driven back in 
the dii’cctiou of Gitschiu, followed by the 
Pi'uasiaus, who took up a position on the 
high gi’oiiiid ill front of the town 
]\Iean while the second army marched 
through Silesia to tlie eastern openings in 
the inouutaina leading into Jlohemia. In 
order to deceive the enemy the Prussians 
made a feint as if they intended to cross tho 
frontier from Keisso byway of Widonau; 
hut while the Austrians were expecting them 
to debouch in that direction they turned to 
the right, and passing, without oi) 2 )osibion, 
the frontier at Peiiierz and Landslnit, they 
suddenly made then appearance on the west 
at Kaehod and Trauteuau, In a succession 
of combats during the last week of June 
the Prassiaus uniformly obtained tho ad' 
vnatago* lu their encounters ivifch tUo 
army of the Crown Prince, the Austrians 
lost many tlioiisands iu killed and wounded, 
besides 8000 jDi'isoiicrs and twenty guns. 
The Third Prussian Army, under General 
Herwarth, effected a junction with tho 
hirst Aimy on the 28th of June. Marshal 
Beneclek had taken up a strong position at 
Dubenitz in order to meet the Second Army, 
iiiider the Crown rrince, as it debouched 
from the Elbe; biifc the failme of General 
Clam 0 alias to hold the town of Gitschin 
exposed the left flank of Benedek’s army, 
oud coinpriled him to fall back in the 
(Ihection of IConiggratz. He evidently felt 
the danger to which he >vas now exposed in 
his now position, and seems also to have 
lost confidence in his troops, for at this 
Juncture lie telegraphed to the Emiperor at 
Tieiina the ominous words—' Sire, you must 
make peace f ’ He could not, mdeed, fail to 
he aware that tlic Italian regiments m the 
Austrian service were disaffected, and that 
the Hungarians were lukewarm iu ihe 
Imperial cause, 


Tho movements of tho Prussian forces 
had hiLlierLo been direoied by General von 
MolUco from headquarters at Berlin. But 
now, when a deoisive battle vvas at hand, 
the king and ho joined ihe army at Git- 
schiu on the 2ml of July. The Austrian 
army was drawn up on a range of low 
undulating hills, between tlio villages of 
Smirzitz and Neebanitz, tho coutro occupy- 
ing a hill on wliicli stood llie village of 
Klum, emboAvered iu thick trees and gar- 
dens, Tins Avas the Iccy of Ihe positioii. 
Beyond this line, at sonio distance to tlio 
north, there i.s a similar ridgo of grotiLor 
clevaLioii. Piivthor back still is tho pictur- 
esque broken country formed by tho pro- 
jecting spires and lower rrtng(33 of the 
IliGScngcbirgo Islouii tains. In tho valley, 
between the first and second ridgo, runs tho 
Bistritz nvuloi, on winch the villagoa of 
Sadowa and Ncchanitz arc aitualcd. Tho 
army which Marshal Bouodek had to de- 
fend this poaitiou, about niue miles iu length 
from right to left, cousisled of about 225,000 
men, but a large doduotioii must bo made 
for the baggage guards, tho various escorts, 
tho gnmsons of J osephstadt and IConiggriitz, 
tho sick, and tho killed, Avouudod, and pri- 
soneas in the roccut actions, Tie avus .strong 
in cavalry, and liia artillery consisted of 
about 540 guns. 

At sovon o^clock on tho morning of tlio 
3rd of July the Prussians coimncnecd tlioir 
attack on iho Austrian jiosiLion, A luini- 
ber of villages Avero doUod at iiiLorviils ou- 
the loAV hills on the field of bailie, and 
there tho fiercest encouniera took jfiucG. 
Notwithstanding the great adA^autago of the 
needle guns, which enabled tho Vruasinns 
to fire at least three shels for one, the 
Austrians firmly hold their ground, T!\c 
carnage was dreadful, especially at the wood 
above Sadowa, and tluit lietwcen Mudowa 
and Benatok, on the Austrian right, Avhore 
the hostile forces fought Avilh the bayonet 
The latter place Avas carried after a fj'iglit- 
fill struggle, Avhicli cost many thou, sands of 
lives. One Prussian rogiinoiih avMgIi wont 
in nearly 3000 strong, Avitli ninety oilicors, 
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came out on tlio furthor side with only two 
oHicers and between 300 and 400 men 
standing; all the rest wore killed or wounded. 

The Prussians, by hard fighting, had 
gained several positions, but at one o'clock 
they were bi ought to a standstill, and had 
great dilficulty in retaining the ground they 
had woji. It seemed by no means improb- 
able that they would be defeated, but at 
tins critical moment the army of the Crown 
Prince, which had been eagerly expected, 
reached the battle-field, About half-past 
one the Austrian forces, which had gallantly 
held the village of Klum, though it had 
been for some time in flames, found them- 
selves suddenly exposed to a cross fire on 
tlieir right from the troops brought up by 
the Crown Prince. * The lines of dark blue,' 
wrote a spectator of the battle, ^vliich came 
in sight from the right teemed from the 
vales below as if the earth yielded them. 
They filled the whole baclcgrouiid of tlic 
a-wful picture, of which Klum was the 
centre. They pressed down on the loft of 
the Prague road — in square, in column, de- 
ployed, or wheeling hither and thitlicr — 
everywhere pouring in showers with deadly 
precisio 2 i — pe«et 2 'ati?ig llie whole lino of 
the Austrians; still they could not force 
their stubborn enemy to fly, On all sides 
they met brave but unfortunate inon, ready 
to die if they could do no more. At the 
side of the Prague road the fight went on 
with incredible vehemence. The Austrians 
had still an immense force of artillery, and 
although its concentrated force swept the 
ground before it, its effect was lost in some 
degree by reason of the rising-ground above, 
and at last by its divergence to so many 
points to answer the eneniy’.s cannon. 
Cherta and Yisa were now burning, so that 
Iroiii right to left tlie llames of teji villages 
and the flashes of guns and musketry con- 
tended with the sun that pierced the clouds 
in illuminating the seas of steel and the 
fields of carnage. It was three o'clock. The 
efforts of the Austrians to occupy Klum and 
free thoir centre had failed; their right was 
driven down in a helpless moss towards 


XornggrUbz, quivering and jjalpilating as 
shot and shell tore through iL' The Aus- 
trians were at last forced to yield by the 
overwhelming numbers of the enemy, But 
their splendid cavalry Miung like white 
thimdor clouds on the flanks ' of the Prus- 
sian infantry and threatened their front, 
keeping them in squai-e and solid coliimus, 
and the Prussian horse, recognizing their 
inferiority, did not venture to press the 
pursuit Benedck was thus enabled to cross 
the Elbe in safety with the remains of liis 
forces^ and ho eventually halted at Olmutz. 

After this decisive defeat ilie Austrians 
sent to the Prussian headquarters to pro- 
pose an armistice, but the request met with 
a peremptory refusal The victorious urniy 
proceeded to advance in tlirec divisions, 
one talcing the road to Ilriinii, the capital 
of Moravia; a second marched towards 
Olinutz; and tlio army of the Elbe turned 
westward in the direction of Iglau. Briian 
was occupied by the Prussians on the 12tli 
of July, Iforavia was abandoned by the 
Austrians, and on the 17tli Prince Clmrlcs 
Frederick occupied Lundenburg Jiiiictiou, 
and thus cut off coinniiinicalion between 
fclie strong fortress of Olnifltx and Vienna, 
General Beiiedek had meanwhile been de- 
prived of the chief command of the Austrian 
army, which was conferred on the Archduke 
Albert, who was then at the head of tbo 
Austrian army in Veiietia, The .superseded 
general was ordered to withdraw his troops 
across the Danube, to defend the capital 
He succeeded in sending a coiisidevablo 
iiiimher of men by railway to Vienna, and 
with the remainder he fought his way to 
Presburg, 'which was already tlircaLonGd 
by the Prussians iindev Princo Predorick 
Charles 

At this critical moment the war was sud- 
denly and uncxpeciedly brought to a ter- 
mination. The Emperor of Austria, seeing 
that he was overmatched by the Prussians 
in the North, while a very large portion of 
his best troops ■were engaged in a profit- 
less contest with the Italians for yenotia, 
determined to carry into effeefc liis secret 
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treaty witli Eiance, and to surreiuler Venice 
to that x')o>YGr, lie kne^v that by taking 
this step he ^YOuld call the French Emperor 
to his assistance, and would reinforce bi-s 
shattered forces on tho Danube by the 
trooi^s, 135,000 strong, now confronting the 
Italian aj'niy on the Adige. If his false 
in-ide Jmd not prevented him from giving 
up Venetia at an earlier period, the issue 
of the war would in all probability have 
been different, loiiis Kax)oleoii of course 
accejDted tlic xivovince thus tendered to him, 
and telegraxihed to tho King of Prussia 
offering his mediation, and proiiosing an 
armistice The Prussians, as Dismarck 
fraiddy admitted, were not in a situation to 
refuse the mediation of France. ' Nobody,' 
he said, ' could exj>cct us to carry on two 
^Yar 3 at the same tunc. Peace with Austria I 
had not been concluded j were we to im- 
peril the fruits of our glorious campaign by 
plunging headlong into hostilities with a 
new — a second enemy ^ ' The armistice 
was therefore agreed iixion, which, in the , 
first instance, was to last for five days, , 
beginning from the 22nrl of July, The 
XireliminaTiGs for a treaty of peace bolwecn 
Austria and Ih ussia weiYi signed at NikoJs- 
biirg on the 2{5Lli of July, but the treaty 
was nob definitely concluded until Lbo 23rd 
of August 

The fortune of war, which had been so 
unpropitious to Austria in the north, had. 
run stiongly in her favour irv Italy. Tho 
proposal to make an attack upon Austria 
had been hailed with the utmost Giithusiasm 
by all cln.gscs of the Italians. For this there 
was no other reason or in*GtGxfc exce^^fc tlie 
determination to i-cscue Venetia from the i 
German yoke, and io set Italy free 'from,| 
the Alps to the Adriatic.' A formal de^ , 
claration of war against Austria was issued 
by the King of Italy on the 20bh of June, 
two days after a similar step Imd been taken 
by the King of Prussia General Della 
Marmora, resigning hi^ oflice as Prime : 
Minister to Ijaron Pdcasoli, took the com- 
mand, \uidev the ICmg, of ono division of ' 
the regular army, ^YlhIe General Oiuldini, j 


with 100,000 men, prepared io cross the 
I^ower Po on tho east of the Qnadriliifcoral 
fortresses. On the 23rd of Juno the King 
and Della Marmora crossed tlio Miiicio in 
force, intending to take ux) a strong position 
between Villafranca and the groux) of hills 
between Valcggio, Sonima Cam])ngna, and 
Caslelniiovo. They came into collision with 
the main body of the Austrians at Ousto^jza, 
between Poscliicra and Verona, and after a 
protracted and obstiunLo contest, in ^rliich 
the valour of the soldiers made some coin- 
jicnsation for the mistakes conunitted by 
the generals, they were driven back wiLli 
heavy losses, and compelled io reoross tlu^ 
hlincio. After the bnitle ol Gusto;', Urn 
Italian army did not atlcinjit any active 
opevatioua, and Garibaldi, who had taken 
the held at the head of an luidiseixiliucd 
and badly-oq^iiipped body of volunteers, 
failed to obtain any coiisideralde success. 

The Italians w^ere equally iinfortiumtc in a 
naval combat u'ith the Austrian fleet, wliicdi 
shoiily after took xdacc off Lisaa. hissii is 
a fortified island belonging to Austria in tho 
Adriatic, off tho coast of IJaluuilia, and the 
Italian floot, under Admiral J'orsauo, pro- 
ceeded to attack it on tho ISUi of duly. 
They had succeeded in overcoming ilie sea 
batteries by the firo of tho Jloot, and Imd 
comrnencod tho disembarkation of the 
irooxiS on the morning oE the 20 Lh, wlum 
the Austrian squadron, commanded by Ad- 
miral Tegcthoff, hove in sight. Prexwa- 
tions for battle wore inuucdialcly made 
ou both sides. The Austrian licet consisted 
of twenty-six vsail, seven of which ^Y(U’(•. 
ironclads. Tho Italians had a greater 
number of vessels, including oloveu ir(ui- 
chids and a large ram. Very little .skill 
was displayed on either side, A great deni 
of confusion seems to have oxisLod through- 
out the conflict, and tho main object of cnch 
vessel axipcars to have boon to um its 
opx)onont down. After the Giigagcmeut Imd 
lasted two hours botli .sides drew ofl^ but 
the Jialinns had by far ilio worst of it. ( lue 
of their vessels, named lbo Palcsiro, was set 
on fire and blewuji, with lbo loss of all her 
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crew, except a few wlio were picked iij) by 
t]ie other vessels, The Austrian line-of- 
battle ship the ICaiser, with Admiral Teget- 
liolf on board* ran into the Eq cVItcilia^ and 
struck her with such force that she sank, 
with her whole crow of more than 600 men. 
Admiral Persano retired with the shallered 
remnant of Jiis ships to Ancona, 

The defeat of their forces both on land 
and sea iiinicled a severe disappointment 
oil the Italians, and taught them by pain- 
ful experience that patriotic eiithiisiasin is 
an inadequate substitute for strategic skill 
and administrative vigour. They no doubt 
attained the main object for which tlioy had 
entered into tlie war; but their satisfaction 
was greatly diminished by the conduct of 
the Austrian Government in transferring 
Yenetia to the French Emperor, and not 
to the King of Italy — a useless and need- 
less act very unwisely extorted by Loins 
Kapoleon, which was not rendered more 
palatable by his insisting on the offensive | 
ceremony of an appeal to the suffrages of the I 
inhabitants. Everyone knew that they 
were merely asked to express their con- 
ciUTeiicG in a foregone conclusion, and they 
slioived their discretion by iinanimonslj^ 
expressing tlieiv desire to bo incorporated 
with the Kingdom of Italy. The jieninsula 
iras thus at last made free from foreign 
domination. The only exception to the 
national sovereignty consisted in the city 
of Eouic and the very Irmited dominions of 
the Holy See. 

Negotiations for the conclusion of peace 
between Austria and Prussia had for some 
time been carried on at Prague, and the 
treaty was at last signed on the 23rcl of 
August. It definitely sanctioned the union 
of the Lombardo -Venetian provinces to the 
Kingdom of Italy, recognized the dissolution 
of the German Bund, and consented to a 
new f urination of Germany in which the 
Imperial BLato of Austria should take no 
pari, transferred to the King of Prussia all 
the rights Austria had acquired to the 
Duchies of Holstein and Schleswig, * with 
the understanding that the people of the 


northern district of Schleswig, if by free 
vote they express a wisli to be united to 
Denmark, shall be ceded to Denmark 
accordingly* — a condition which remains to 
this Jay luifulfilled. Bismarck had set his 
heart on the annexation of Saxony, but this 
the Emperor of France would not permit, 
and the most galling result of the French 
intervention to him was the stipulation in 
the treaty that 'the Kingdom of Saxony 
should remain within its present limits.* 
Austria conseiitod to pay forty million 
Prussian dollars for the expenses inciirrecl 
by Ihiissia on account of the war, but from 
that sum onc-lialf was deducted as the 
, amount due to Austria hy the Elbe 
Duchies 

As the result of the war, Prussia obtained 
not only the exclusion of Austria from tlie 
German Confederation, but in addition a 
large accession of territory. The Duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein were formally 
made over to her, and she forcibly annexed 
Hanover, IIesse-Oassel,Na.ssau, Ilesse-Hain- 
burg, that part of Hesse-Darmstadt which 
lies to the north of the Maine, and the little 
principality of Hohenzollern, the cradlo 
of ilie Prussian royal Ijouso, situated on 
the borders of Lake Constance, between 
WUi’teinberg and Switzerland. 

Something might be said in justifica- 
tion of the annexation of Hesse-Casscl and 
Nassau, which separated the Prussian mon- 
archy into two paris, and tlie follies and 
misgoveriimeut of their rulers made tlio 
population desirous of incorporation with 
Prussia. But the case was different with 
regard to Hanover. If the hostihty of the 
sovereign to Prugsia prevenled liis restora- 
tion to his hereditary tiiroiiG, he could easily 
have been compelled to abdicate in favour 
of his sou, who certainly could not have 
been more hostile to Prussian supremacy 
than the King of Saxony or the Grand 
Duke of Ilesse-Darmstadt The Hano- 
verians were strongly oi)posecl to annexa- 
tion, and Bismarck himself admitted in his 
conversations with Count Mtinster that t]ic 
immense majority of the people of Hanover 
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wcve desivous tUat their country should 
remain as an inilependeirt State, rvankfovt 
and Hamburg liad certainly no wisli to bo 
deprived of their ancient piivileges as free 
citicSj and to be reduced to the condition of 
an aiipanago of the Prussian monarchy. 
But tlie claims of rulers and the rights of 
the people were alike disregarded wJien 
they stood in the way of Prussia’s aggmu- 
dizexnent. And rdsinaxck, who boldly de- 
clared that in his estimation might made 
rigid, had no scruple in incorjiorating four 
millions of Germans by the bare right of 
eouqnesl Tlie reception given to the 
rritssinn troops hy the States and towns 
winch they invaded and seized unmis- 
takably proved that the people were well 
aware that the Mo in store for them was 
subjection to the iron siviiy of the Prussian 
military system and the Prussian police 
Everywhere the invaders were received in 
sullen silence, and were regarded not ns 
liberators from the arbitrary control ol their 
own petty and unpopular rulers, but merely 
as the ittsLriiineufcs of extending to the coii- 
fpiered provinces that system of insolent 
oppression for which Prussia liad so long 
been notorious. 

The destruction of the Gcvnmii Diet, 
the war with Austria, and the forcible 
annexation of the minor Slates, were quite 
111 accordance with the hereditary policy of 
the Prussian dynasty, wMoli may be said 
to have deified force and fraud. In every 
page of the history of that monarchy may 
ho found examples of the same aggressive 
and ambitious spirit prompting the Sove- 
reigns and ilinisters of Prussia to similar 
acts of treachery, had faith, and violence. 
‘The maxims hy which the conduct of that 
Court has been governed since it assumed a 
place among the greater Powcis of Europe, 
arc so incredibly cynical and immoral that 
tlie autlieuticily of the document that con- 
tains them has heeu denied. But the acts 
oE the Prussian Governinent for tlic last 
hundred and fifty years transcend even 
the language of lier rulers, Ho other Gov- 
orniueiit lias laid it down as an avowed 


principle that self-aggrandizemciiL juatifioa 
the breach of any engagement, and the 
partition or .seizure of unoffending ncigh- 
boiii's. Prussia alone, since Lho fall of 
Napoleon, has done more than proclaim 
these principles — she has given etTccl to 
them.’ The unchecked success of such a 
power in this enterprise gave a fatal blow 
to political morality; contributed largely to 
shake all trust in those public augagcuumU 
on which the penco of the world depends ; 
taught niaiikiud once more the cruel lesson 
that strength alone, and not law, enii give 
them security ; placed all the suuvlhu' 
Slates of Central Europe at Dm mercy of 
three or four colossal Empires; and com- 
pelled evoii tliGSo Empires to augmout their 
immense military establishments, and to 
pvc.ss their whole adult male population into 
the ranks of their nriiiies. 

It luusl he admitted, however, that it 
was the Pronch Emperor who struck the 
first serious blow at tlio oxlsliiig rights 
and engagements of the European Power, s 
by the Italian War of 1850, in whudi he 
showed that he wa.'t prepared forcildy to 
impose his personal policy u])oii foreign 
nations. But iu extenuation of this atop it 
might bo urged that the expulsion of the 
Austrians from Italy was a groat gain lo 
the cause of humanity and freedom. No 
.such apology, however, can he made for the 
unprovoked attack of Prussia on Doiinuirlc 
and the robbery of the Elbe I)iicl)ic.s, and it 
is uudojiiablo that on I’lussia nlono rusts 
the moral guilt of the war with Austria, 
which was undertaken without a shred of 
legal right or political provocaliou, After 
tlio Italian War Prince Albert always onlor- 
taiiicd suspicious of the policy of the l'’i’oiK'h 
Emperor, and in a IcLlor to the pro, sent 
King of Prussia, congratulating liim on Jii.s 
accession to tlie throne, ho said, ‘AVIuit 
especially plca,ses mo is the prospect of 
seeing for the fiiLuro among the five I'ower.n 
a OouLiiieutal Power Unit will take il.n 
stand simply and solely upon Die domain 
of justice and equity, and will thus he- 
, come a correotivo elemciil of the higlu'.st 
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importance in tlie great Continental policy 
of intrigue.’ Tins expectation was imfor- 
tunately not destined to be realized. The in- 
vasion of the DlicIugSj the treaty of Gastein, 
the secret agreemont with Italy to join in 
an attack on Anstria^ and the annexation of 
Hanover and Frankfort, were actions far 
more remote from 'the domain of equity 
and justice' tlian any which the Freiich 
Government had attempted. A muted 
Germany, miclev a central power, with a 
national Parliament, Avas no doubt highly 
desirable both for the sake of that country 
itself and for the interests of Europe, and 
if it had been brought about by the lawful 
and peaceful means pointed out by Prince 
Albert in his masterly 'Memorandum on 
German Affairs,' would have been cordially 
hailed by every friend of civil and religious 
liberty and of social progress. But a union 
effected by fraud and violence, by 'blood 
and iron,' as Bismarck termed it, has been 
productive of incalculable evil. It not 
only cost the lives of many thousands of 
Germans, who perished at the hands of 
tlieir brethren in a fratricidal Avar, but also 
broke down the barriers of public law and 
the existing constitution of Europe, and has 
compelled tho Continental PoAvers to keep 
on foot those immense armies wliich have 
become an almost oveiAYhelining burden on 
tho industry of the people. Europe has 
ever since been in a state, not of peace, but 
of armed truce. 

On the other hand, the exclusion of Aus- 
tria from Gennany Av^as a great gain to that 
country, and ultimately to Austria itself. 
The inlliience of the Viennese Cabinet in 
the German Diet had been ' evil only — evil 
continually/ Austria Avns a State com- 
posed less of German than of non-German 
elements, and was governed by a policy 
usually quite different fiom German in- 
terests and views. Its system of govern- 
ment, as Prince Albert said, Avas so Avholly 
based upon stagnation that it could not 
hold out a hand to progress of any kind 
Avithout shattering its OAvn foundations. It 
had no other object than to crush German 


freedom, autl it systematically impeded and 
stifled every movement in tlie Diet which 
was calculated to promote the progress of 
the people. The rulers of the smaller Ger- 
ninu States consequently looked to Austria 
for protection against the indignation of 
their subjects on account of tlieir tyrannical 
proceedings. The expulsion from the Ger- 
man Diet of a power so hostile to improve- 
ment in every department of public life was 
an indispensable preliminary to the com- 
mercial and intellectual, os Avell us political, 
developments of the nation. 

The Vatican Avas undoubtedly the heavi- 
est loser of all by the defeat of Austria. It 
that PoAver had been victorious, as the 
Papal Court confidently expected, tlio 
Papacy might have regained all that it had 
lost during the previous six disastrous years. 
In that case the territories tekeii from the 
Pontiff by the Italian Government Avoiild 
almost certainly have been once more sub- 
jected to the priestly sway Avhich its 
subjects so bitterly detested. But Avheii 
Austria, tlie last of tlie great Ultramonlano 
PoAvers, disappeared from the field, it was 
evident that the temporal power of the 
Pope Avoiild speedily come to an end* 
After the Austrian defeat at SadoAva the 
Eoman Catholic journals loudly lamented 
that there Avas now no State 'dependent 
upon tho Vicar of Jesus Christ that all 
had abjured the official character of the 
Homan Catholic faith; that though there 
Avere still 'Catholic peoples tlmre Avas no 
longer any really Catholic government or 
nation/ 

Austria herself has in the long run been 
benefited by her expulsion from the Ger- 
man Diet, Avhicli has rendered her tho 
great Danubinn Empire that Talleyrand 
Avished to establish in 1809 against tho 
aggression of Paissia. It has been still nioro 
beneficial to the varioug provinces of her 
empire, and especially to Hungary. The 
policy of Austria, from the time of the 
Hevolution in 1848 downwards, had been 
avliitrary, unjust, and unwise. Her treat- 
ment of Hungary had been in, flagrant 
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violation of the treaty by which that king- 
dom was annexed to the Austrian Euipirc. 
Although laid prostrate by the combined 
armies of Bussia and Austria, and compelled 
by the most brutal violence to rcnormcc 
their claim to iiulependence, her people •were 
determined never to forego their hereditary 
rights. The Viennese Camarilla had niailo 
the young emperor not only violate all Iho 
promises which he had made during the 
revolutionary storm of 1848, but also to 
destroy all tbo forms of a represciilntive 
coustitiitiou. A system of pure nbsolutism 
was formally proclaimed by an Impci'ial 
decree, and the Ministers were declared to 
be responsible solely to the Crown. It very 
soon appeared that this reactionary policy 
bad excited strong dissabisfacUoii in the 
bcreditaiy dominions of the Emporor ns 
well as in Hungary and Ci’oatia, and that 
it was quite impossible to carry out this 
despotic form, of governirvcnt. Various ex- 
pedients were triad by Sohwarzanberg and 
his like-minded colleagues to induce the 
peoprie to submit to this system of absolut- 
ism, and repeated changes wore made in 
its form, hut without altering its spnrit. 
The Ilungarians remained qnie, scent under 
the yoke, but offered a lirni though passive 
resistance to the imperial decrees 
After the defeat of Austria in the Eraiico- 
Italian war, the Emperor inomulgated, in 
October, 1859. a new Oonstitulion or Im- 
perial Diploma for all his dominions, by 
which he conferred on the Bcichsrath legisla- 
tive powers and some control of the national 
finances. It declared that all matters of 
legislation relating to the 'kingdoms and 
countries belonging to the Hungarian Grown 
should be managed in the sense of their 
former Constitutions and hy Impierial 
letters addressed at the same time to Baron 
Vay, the Emperor intimated that ' for the 
future the ancient principilc of tlie public 
law of Hungary, that legislative power can 
only be exercised by the Sovereign with the 
particijiation of the Hungarian Diet, shall 
be valid. The Hungarians, however, wisely 
reinspd to be satisfied with concessions so 


vague and insuflicioiib, and which were 
grunted not ns thoir right, but ns a royal 
boon. They therefore persisted in their 
demands that their hereditary Coiistiliitioii 
should be restored; that the Jiiuperor, 
after swearing to that Constitution, should 
bo crowned at Pesth as Xing of Hungary; 
that they must ho secured in their right to 
a separate adininistratiou of the kingdom, 
for the purposes of war and of fiiianoo ; and 
that Olio of threo persons nonriimtccl by the 
Diet should be appointed by the ICmporor 
as Palatine of tho kingdom. These wove 
tlie fiuidaniciital conditions on wliich tho 
right of tho Biiiser to the throne of Ifuii- 
gary rested ; and to assent to tho abrogation 
of these rights would, tlioy affirmed, have 
rcducod their comitry to the ]io.siLion of mi 
Austrian pivovuicc. Tlio (loverimiunt of 
Vienna, however, refused to concede those 
demands, and in consoquenoo the Iluiigaiiau 
people remained in a state of ehvonio irvita- 
liou highly dangerous to the safety of the 
empire. 

The policy of the Viomm GabinoL at this 
time was ns injurious to religions ns to civil 
liberty. In Augii.st, 1855, a Concordat wn.s 
concluded between the Pope aiul the Hin- 
peroi* of Austria, which Prince Albert justly 
brniided as 'atrocious.’ ' 15y that docnuioiit 
greater rights and privileges witliiii tlie 
Austrian Empire were conceded than tlie 
Papal See had been able in the days of its 
greatest power to o-xtortfrom any (ieriimii 
sovereign. It made tlio coiiscionce, the 
education, and the religious guidance of the 
Empire wholly subservient to the diclivtos 
of Borne, and pledged the civil authority 
to cii force whatever tho Vatican might 
enjoin.’ After the disastrous termination 
of tho war with I’russia, lUuoii Beusl, a 
Iiotestaut, Avlio had previously Ijecn Priuic 
Minister of Saxony, was appoiiiLod Minister 
of Foreign Affairs by tho A nstrinn Hinperor, 
and his in/luence was oxortod to improve 
and liberalize the policy of the Cabinet. 
Fiancis Joseph had made an earnest apjicnl 
to the Tliuigarion people dnviiig the war to 
lally round the Crown, and in answor to a 
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speech from the throne in February, 1866, 
the Hungarian Diet stated their grievances 
in very plain and exi^licit terms. 'AVe 
have not/ they said, ^Parliamentary govern- 
nieiit; we liave not responsible Ministers; 
the municipalities, the counties, the districts, 
and the towns have not regained their con- 
stitutional position; tho absolute system 
prevails in all hranchea of the Administra- 
tion. AVe aslc, tlierefore, of your j\rnjes6y 
continuity of right in the sense of our 
especial laws, Pavliaiuentary government, 
a responsible Ministry, and the rc-establish- 
ment of tho municipalities/ 

An Imperial Rescript, read to the Hun- 
garian Diet on the 19th of November, made 
largo but vague promisesrespecting theintro- 
duction of responsible government and the 
management of affairs common to the whole 
empire The Diet rejoined in an address 
informing the Emperor in distinct terms 
that his promises and avowals did not 
allay their apprehension.s or satisfy their 
demands. They required tho immediate 
restitution of their Constitution, and not 
promises * dependent upon time and condi- 
tions,' and they reminded the Emperor that 
*by the Pragmatic Sanction the succession 
to the throne was made conditional upon 
the support of the laws and Oonstitution 
of tho nation.' It had evidently become a 
matter of life and death to the Empire to 
pacify and consolidate Hungary, and the 
Vicnne.se Cabinet saw that it was impos- 
sible any longer to refuse or evade the 
demand that its ancient Constitution should 
be restored. Accordingly, on the 18th of 
February, 1867, a message from the Govern- 
ment was communicated to all the Diets of 
the Empire, intimating that a responsible 
Ministry had been appointed for Hungary 
as a preliminary condition of an arrange- 
ment with that kingdom. On tho 8th 
of June the Emperor and Empress wore 
crowned at Pcstli King and Queen of 
Hungary, with the ancient formalities. A 
solemn oath was taken by the Empeior to 
observe the Constitution, which had been 
previously restored by a Diploma, signed 
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by him in tlie presence of the Magnates 
and Deputies. Speaking as King of Hun- 
gary, lie acknowledged the continuity of 
Hungarian rights and the validity of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, on which the Him- 
I garians had throughout the struggle relied 
as defining the rights of the nation to its 
I elected dynasty. At the same time an 
'Act of Grace 'was published, cancelling 
and aiuiiilliiig all the sentences wliicli had 
been passed upon any of the Hungarians 
for political offences ; forfeited estates were 
restored, and permission was given to all 
political exiles to return to tlieir own 
country. A coronation gift of the Hun- 
garian nation was presented to the King 
and Queen in two silver caskets containing 
50,000 ducats Tho money was made over 
by them for the support of the widows and 
orphans of ' formei‘ Honveds, and of invalids 
of the same force incapacitated from sup- 
porting themselve-s by their own labour/ 
The gift was significant of the altered rela- 
tion between the Emperor and the people, 
for ihe Plonveds were Hungarians who had 
fought against Austria in 1848 and 1849 in 
defence of their constitutional rights. 

The Constitutional Eeiclisrath was also 
revived and assembled at Vienna, and it 
lost no time in showing that the powers 
intrusted to it were to be vigorously exer- 
cised in vindicating the rights and privileges 
of the people, Measures were prepared and 
passed by triumphant majorities, in spite of 
the strenuous opposition of the i)riests, to 
emancipate the schools from the control of 
the clergy ; to make marriage a civil rite ; 
to sanction divorce on certain specified 
grounds ; and to define the relations of the 
different religious denominations to each 
other. All citizens were declared equal 
before the law; inviolability of domicile 
was guaranteed. Letters were to be sacred, 
except in cases of a judicial order. Right 
of petition, right of meeting, right of 
speech, teaching, writing, and printing were 
established, as well ns freedom of religion. 
Again, in May, 1868, further laws were 
pa.ssGd withdrawing entirely both marriage 
21 
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and education from ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tioiL Marriage 'vvas made matter of civil 
contract, and the State schools 'were thrown, 
open to all, without clistiuclion of creed. The 
last vestiges of the Concordat were swept 
away by niensmes introducGcl by Prince 
Anoisperg into the Peiclismbh, in Jammiy, 
1874, for the regalatioii of the relations 
between Oluwcb and State, The conduct 
of the Ultrcimontane parly provoVed the 
Ministry to take ateps for the protection 
botli of tbo Government and the people, 
and to place tlio Homan Calholic Oliurch, 
as to all but its purely spiritual functions, 
under the contiol of the State. Tbo ap- 
pointment of tlie priests was made subject 
to the sanction, of the Governiaeiil, who 
might under certain conditions demand 
their dismissal, TJic limits of the spiritual 
authority to be exercised by tho priests 
were defiuedj miles were prescribed for the 
cducatioii and training of candidates for 
tho priesthood ; the rights of ecclesiastical 
bodies, of congvegabions, and of parties wore 
dealt with ; and provision was made for 
the proper aijpropriatiou of endowments, 
Monastic bodies were brought under the 
direct surveillanDc of the civil authority ; ' 
clerical endowments wove subjected to taxa- 
tion ; and the existence and rights of Pro- 
testant denominations were recognissed. lu 
short, the entire policy, civil and ecclesias- 
tical, of the Austrian Government was re- 
versed, and tlie Power which for ages had 
been the bulwark of absolutism, the tool for 
executing the decrees of the Pomish ClmrcJi, 
and the eiiemy of all progress, became one 
of tbo most liberal and tolerant of Con- 
tinental Governments, 

For a good many years Spain bad been 
in a state of chronic insurrection. The 
GovernmenL was of the most arbitrary 
and oppressive character. All freedom of 
thought was repressed, and rights of con- 
science >vere systematically violated. The 
education of the young was placed in the 
hands of the Jesuits, and the forms of the 
Constitution ivero abused to plunder the 
people and nunistor to the extravagance 


and corruption of the Court, The profligate 
conduct of the Queen had aliciuiled all 
feelings of loyalty and lost licr all ])ersoiial 
rospect. Her Miuisiora and worlhlesB 
minions had rendered iho country con- 
icmptiblo in the eyes of Europe. Tiio 
llagitioiis policy of Louis Phibppo and tho 
Qiicon'-Mothcr, Christiana, had borne its 
natural fruit, and at length tho people 
could no longer tolcxaio a syston under 
which they felt llicnisclves disgraced as 
w^ll as opprcfescdj and tho ^Ybola nation, 
inchuhng the arjny and the ileel, ro^o in 
rightcou,s indignation and swept it a^vay. 
In tbo month of April, 1868, insurveetiou- 
ary movements broke out in Catalonia, and 
tho province was placed iu a sLiito of siege. 
About the end of tho month a elninge of 
Ministry took place in coiisorpionco of tho 
death of Marshal Kiivvaez, tho Xhosidout of 
tlie Council, and a new Cabinet wu8 fornnul 
under Gon^ialcz IJravo, but ilioro 'Was no 
improvomeut iu the mode of couducting 
' public aflairs, Tn July several Spanish 
I generals, including Marshal Serrano (Jhiko 
do la Tovi'c), wore arrested, and without 
any forjn of trial put on board shi]) at 
Cadiz, and scut to the Canary Islands, 
Several other generals were banislujd to 
tlie Haloarie Islaiulg, -whilo some ■wore ini- 
prisoned in Spain. At the same Lime tlie 
Queen's sister and her husband, iho Didm 
and Duchess de Montpensier, w'crn ordtn’od 
I to leave the country, and on theiv refusal 
to comply Avilh this illegal iiijiiiiclion they 
Avere sent on board a Spani.sli ship of Avar, 
and conveyed to Lislion. Ti\ the month of 
I Soptenibcr a rovoluLion broke out, and its 
leaders sent at once a vessel to biing back 
the exiled generally from the Cnnary islmids. 
On the 17th General rriin, avIio after liis 
last abortive attempt at inauvrecliou hud 
taken refuge in Jilngland, reached t'adiz. 
On tho folloAving day tlio Spanish Hoot at 
that port, under the command of Adinirul 
I Topclc, and tiiu garrison in tho city dc- 
I dared for iho revolution j and on the JOLli 
Marshal Serrano and the other banished 
generals arrived at Cadiz. Tho Marshal, 
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-who had formerly been President of the 
Senate, placed himself at the head of 
the movement, and it was joined by the 
wiiolc of Andalusia. At this crisis the 
Ministry resigned, and General Concha was 
appointed President of the Council, The 
coniinand of the royal army was conferred 
upon the Marquis de Hovaliclies, who 
marched up)on Cordova, which was occu- 
pied by tlio insurgents. At the bridge of 
Alcolca, oil the Giiadalquiver, about fifteen 
miles from that town, he encountered 
the hostile force, commanded by Marshal 
Serrano. The royal troops were defeated, 
and their commander received a wound of 
which ]ie died two days afloi*. It was 
evidently hopeless to attempt to arrest the 
progress of the revolution, as the royal 
f 01 CCS were now fraternizing with the 
people, The Queen had no resource but to 
make her escape from Spain as speedily as 
possible. She took refuge in France, arriv- 
ing at Biarritz on the 30th of September. 
Thence, after obtaining a brief interview 
with the Frencli Emperor, she 
to Bayonne, 

On the 3rd of October Marshal Serrano 
entered Madrid at the head of his victori- 
ous troops, and was received with ilic 
utmost Giithiisiasin by the inhabitants. He 
was authorized by the Central Junta of 
Uie capital to exercise in the meaiitiine 
supreme power, and to appoint a Ministry 
until a Constitutional Assembly should 
meet. A provisional Ministiy was accord- 
ingly formed, which on the 28th of October 
was recognized by the representatives of 
Britain, Eianee, Prussia, and Portugal. 
General Prim was appointed Oonnnancler- 
in-Chiof. A cleciee was issued suppressing 
the Society of the Jesuits throughout Spain, 
ordering its colleges and institutions to bo 
closed witlDin three days, and declaring its 
whole property sequestrated to the State. 
Another decree declared that henceforih 


primary education should be absolutely free, 
restored the normal schools which Isabella’s 
Ministers had suppressed, and reappointed 
the professors they had removed, A third 
decree proclaimed the absolute liberty of 
the press, and abolished the censorship on 
literary and dramatic piiblicafcion.s. An 
electoral law wag promulgated by the 
Government, authorizing every citizen of 
twenty-five years of age, who was not 
deprived of his political rights, to vote at 
the election of town councillors, pirovincial 
deputies, and members of the Cortes. 

The general election to the Coiigtitiient 
Cortes took place in January, 1869, and the 
result was estimated to give to ih& Mon- 
archical party 250 votes against 75 or 80 
Piepublicans, Tlie Cortes were opened on 
the llfch of February. Scuor Hivero was 
elected Prcsicleiib of the Chamber. A draft 
of a new Constitution was prepared by a 
Commission, and adopted by a great major- 
ity, It proposed a hereditary Sfouarchy, 
and a Cortes cou.sistmg of a Senate and a 
Cliamber to make laws. TJic execulivo 
power was to be vested in the King, who 
was to exercise it through his Ministers, 
Marshal Serrano was appointed Eegent 
until a King should be elected and inaugu- 
rated. General Prim was appointed head 
of the Ministry, The Republican l)arty 
took up arms in various districts of the 
coimtiy, but as the troops of the line 
adhered steadily to the Governmcul tlie 
insuiTGcUon was suppressed, tliough not 
without severe fighting, especially at Sara- 
gossa and Yaleiicia. It was evident that 
the country cordially approved of the 
resolution of the Cortes that the form of 
government should Idc Monarchical, not 
Republican, hut the question who was to 
be King rvas the great difficulty. Two 
years elapsed before a suitable candidate 
was elected by the Cories, and induced to 
accept the unstable throne. 
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TiiAPES’ Unions, 01* combinations of work- 
men ill jjurticulav branches of skilled in- 
dustry for the purpose of securing wlmt 
they consider an adequate reward for tlieir 
Jaljour, have long been iu Gxiatence in 
tins country, but until the present century 
they had heeii declared unlawful. Tlicir 
coiidemimtion liy the Legislature, liowever, 
did not pieveiit their extension over nearly 
the ^Yhole kingdom. The secrecy in which 
the proceedings of these associations were 
nivolvecl proved exceedingly luiscliievous 
both to -the members and the public. The 
barbarous outrages perpetrated by the mem- 
hors of Trades^ Uiiions, m order to effect 
their purpose^ at lengfcli rose to such a 
height that the House of Commons ap- 
pointed a Coiniintfcee lo investigate iho 
subject, 111 the report afterwards issued 
this Gomiuittec state — 

‘The oviclonco add need before them proved 
tliak the CombiiiafcioaLaws had been iiioiiicioiit in 
repiessiiig those associations of woikmcn, which 
lind so often dictated to their masters tho rates of 
wages, the hoins, and nmiiiicr of working, There 
was hauUy a tiado m the three Idagdoins (tho 
type-foundora in London excepted) in which the 
jouvneyiueu were not legidavly orgauizeth Bnd 
were not to mist with monoy^ to a 

great extent, any body of workmen who chose to 
sttuid out against their employers. Of tlieao fcho 
tailora Avero the host orgniii^ed. Ib appeared that 
tho whole body of journeymen tailors is divided 
into two classes, denominated Hints and dungs j 
the former w-ork by tho day and receive equal 
wages, the latter work generally by the piece. 
Thoio are a immlier of houses of call for the iliuts* 
each of wliich elects a delegate j tho dolcgatcs 
8 gaiu elect five of their iiuinber, called tho town, 


who rule tho U'holo tiado with unlimited power. 
Tho whisper fa spread among tho body that Hioro 
is to bo ii 8 tribe, and witliout discussing fcho suh- 
jocL they strike whenover they lU’o ordoiod to do 
80. Syaleiiis of a Bimilnv kind oxtoiuled, it was 
shown, throughout iho coiuitiy, and with fow 
exceptions they had been fjuccesaful \u iitlaming 
their objects. Sometimes the woikmeu had pro- 
eeedocl to tho most outrageous oxecssca, and sovoval 
oxnniplosworouddiiccd to tho Conmiitten in which 
murder had been committed without scniplo in 
order to obtain tlioir end. In many plactfs fcho 
object of tlicao combi iiatioiiB Imd been, not so muoli 
to aiiginciib wages as to prevent workmen who hail 
not flowed a regular approii ticca] i ip in fcho par- 
ticular distriefc from finding omploymojit thmu. 

^>VlnlQ tho laws agninafc combination failed iu 
tlicir object, tho torror they inspired from being 
Bometimes, though but rarely, oufoveed, pvodiuWAi, 
it was conceived, in tho wovlcmon a feeling of )mv- 
sonal hostility toNvavds tbciv mastovs, and a grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with tho laws of thoir coinilry. 
Upon this ground ib was deemed advisable lo try 
I whether a more lonioiit and liboral system miglifc 
not be productive of good effects j and with tlmt 
view a general assent was given to a Hill wliich, 
while it abolished all tho old regulations of tlio 
Combumtion Laws, denounced flovoio piinislnimnfc 
against those who fllioidd attempt to iiiUuGueo or 
ovciwo by violence or intimidatioiu^ 

It was indeed high limo that an at- 
tempt should bo made Lo aniond Llio oxisL- 
ing laws which regulated tlio lehitious 
between umters luid worknion, and to 
remedy the evils which had arisou out o£ 
tho unjust distincLioii mado by tho law 
between master and servant aucl master 
and workman. A more combimition of 
workmen to raise tlieir wages was unlaw- 
ful. A combined elfort to raise wages or to 
fix the price of labour was treated us a 
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dangerous conspiracy, and had repeatedly 
been made the subject of trial and punisli- 
ineu t. An Act was passed in 1824, which was 
originated by Mr, Hume, for the purpose of 
redressing these grievances of the workmen, 
and making it lawful for a combination to 
do what it was lawful for an individual 
workman to do. It swept away about 
thirty Acts from the Statule-Eook, and 
legalized simple combination on tlio part 
both of masters and workmen, subject only 
to certain restrictions and punishments in 
the event of violence or intimidation being 
proved against the members of the com- 
bination or the persons employed by them. 

Adam Smith has said that there is *a 
tacit but constant and uniform combination 
of masters not to raise the wages of labour 
above their actual rate. Their interest 
naturally dictates such a course. It follows 
that in a trade where the employers are 
few in number as compared to the workmen, 
combination of some kind is necessary to 
enable the latter to deal with the former 
on anything like eq^ual tertna. It is im- 
possible to deny that the isolated worlc- 
inaii is at a disadvantage in making a 
coutracb with the capitalist Ho is indi- 
vidually weak. Circumstances may limit 
the field for his labour to a small number 
of employers, perhaps to one. It can rarely 
happen that any individual workman is a 
necessity to the master, it may often happen 
that an individual master is necessary to 
the man. The man cannot afford to wait; 
the capitalist has a reserve to faU back 
upon. Suspension may be to him a serious 
pecuniary loss; to tlie workman it is life 
or death. Capital is power ; he who holds 
the purse has many forces on Ins side, but 
an empty sack cannot stand upright/ ^Men 
are beginning to understand/ says one of 
the Union witnesses who gave evidence 
before the Commission, ' that if they have 
nob a good organization and a fund at their 
back, they may apply to their masters in 
vain to advance tlieir wages.' It would be 
unjust to say that masters never voluntarily I 
raise the wages fiom a pure sense of eq^uity 


and fairness toward their men, but ib must 
be admitted that as human nature is con- 
stituted some pressure may often be needed 
to induce the cainlalist to part with a larger 
portion of that profit which is to be shaved 
between himself and his workmen. The 
employer is master of the situation unless 
the men can go to him in a body, ^Yith a 
reserve fund at their back, and say, ^ The 
rate of profit which you am reaping has 
become such as to exceed the fair relurii 
for your capital, and to entitle us to a 
larger share of the produce. The workmen 
in other districts similarly circumstanced 
are receiving the higher wages we ask for. 
Concede this addition, or we shall decline 
to work for you/ 

It is of course undeniable that wages are 
regulated by the law of supply and demand, 
but combination is necessary to enforce this 
law upon the capitalist; and if the men 
have a right to combine for increased wages, 
they must also possess tlie right to suspend 
working when their demand is refused. A 
strike is a great calamity, and inflicts serious 
injury on masters and men alike; and on 
the trade of tlie country; but it at least 
determines the (question whether it is de- 
mand or supply that is in excess. The 
Unionists, however, will not suffer that 
(question to be fairly tried. The point at 
issue is whether the masters can get other 
men to labour for them on the terms which 
thoir own workmen refuse ; but the Unionists 
employ violent means to prevent other men 
from accepting these terms. Ey means which 
sefcat nougliL the fundamental rules of jjolit- 
ical economy, the plainest dictates of com- 
mon sense, and the laws both of God and 
man, they shut out the supply of labour, 
do injustice to their fellow-workmen, who 
are forcibly prevented from accepting what 
they regard as suitable terms, and thus 
seek to compel their employer to grant 
their domancls. 'An increase of wages 
thus produced is nothing else than pure 
extortion,' and in the long run is highly 
injurious to the interests of the working 
classes Uieinsolvca. 
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In mosfc of tlio Trades’ Unions it was at 
that time, and probably still is, a fixed priu- 
oiplo that persons not belonging to the Asso- 
ciation should not be permitted to work for 
any of tho masters by whom Unionists were 
employed ; and if any master insisted on 
his riglifc to employ a person who was nob 
a member of the Union, the whole com- 
bined workmen in his employment iin- 
luediately stmek^ and until the obnoxious 
workman was dismissed no other member 
of the combination was permitted to enter 
the master’s employment In order to 
secure a monopoly of the trade it was 
usually enacted by the ruling commillGO of 
tlm Union that no master should employ 
more than a small proportion of apprentices 
to tliG skilled workmen/" In some trades 
lie was only permitted to employ one appren- 
tice for three skilled workmen, in some one 
for four, in others one for five* In the 
articles of an association of opexativo cotton- 
spinners which at one lime existed in Glas- 
gow there was tlie following regulation * — 

^TJiis Afisociatiou binds and obliges every oiio of 
its mcmbeis to refrain from instructing any in- 
dividual ill the art of spuming, except such ns arc 
sons or brothers of a spin nor who may Imve been, 
or is at inesciit, a moJnbei* of this Association.^ 

If the master ventured to engage nioro 
than the prescribed number of apyiveuUces, 
lie received a command from the committee 
of the Union to dismiss immediately the 

O'CoimoU, in a powerful speech clonouncnig tlio 
conduct of the Trader’ TJuioJis of Dublin, mentions 
two striking cases which show the lengths to which 
they went in onfoiciiig this ink, A mastor nianufac- 
tnicnn Dublin took an appientico a boy, the son 
of an old serrant M'ho Jitul been Unity ycai's ni his 
etnjjloymeiib, but the woikmcn tunicd out again Bb it, 
and the hoy had to bo withdrawn A man and his 
wife (lied of cliolci-xa, leaving a ^oung family The 
master in whoso enijikynicnt the man bad boon, ivibb 
praiseworthy hinnainty, took two helpless orphans, 
the childion of these people, ns apiii'oatices The 
Unionists revolted at thia, and insisted on their im- 
incrhato discliavgc, to which the luastev was obliged to 
acccclc, O’Cojmeli mcufckns anothei case— that of a 
inainvho liadwoiked thufcyycarsiiiafactory, .iiid was 
asked by the employer how lio could servo him. The 
man aaid ho BbouU bo greatly benefited by baling his 
son taken aa aii appmitiee, and that it would be an 
act of charity. The boy was so Ulvoii, but tho work- 
111011 turned out ngaiiiat it, and tlie boy had to bo 
^sifchdrawJi 


extm liaiicls. If lie tlisol)03-ei\ Uic order 
tho whole combined workmen in his oin- 
plopnoiiL received notice tlial they must 
forthwith strike, which they wore of course 
obliged to do. The same method wa.s em- 
ployed to get rid of an overseer or manager 
to whom tho men had taken a dislike. 
Notice was given to llic mnslor that ho 
iinist, by a certain day, dismiss tho ob- 
iroxious manager. If bo proved refractory 
intimation was given to his workmen tliat 
they must strike on a day specified, and if 
the day arrived without the mandate being 
comirliod with the whole of the men dis- 
appeared. 

The regulation limiting tho iiumbor of 
apprentices is still maintained in a num- 
ber of trades It is rigidly enforced, for 
example, by the ironworkers in Die ship- 
building trade on the Clyde. It is selC- 
evideut that, apart from tho. havdalup this 
regulation inflicts on tho masters, it is in 
tho highest degree unjust both to the ]K!r- 
sons who are provonted from learning this 
trade and to tho public at largo, livery 
man has nu undoubted riglit to follow what- 
ever trade or profession ho may tliink Jit, 
and it is an act of the grossest tyranny 
for any man to prohibit his fellow-men 
from leavuiug hia trade, lest by so doing 
tlicj’’ should lower tho rale ol his wages. 
II every trade wore to adopt this regula- 
tion (and one trade lins as mucli right to 
do so ns another), the result would ho that 
a very largo mniibor of persons would bo 
prevented from learning auj'’ method of 
earning their bread, lint, as it is impos- 
sible for every trade to carry this plan into 
operation, it is obvious that those who do 
so inllict a grievoms wrong on the work- 
men of other trades, and on unskilled 
labourers. If the iron sliipbuilder.s .succeed 
ill diminishing tlie supply of liand-s liy 
limiting the number of apprciitieos, it is 
plain that the youths wdio, hut for this 
restriction, would havo become iroiiworlcer.s 
must betake themselves to other trades. 
No doubt, by adopting this regulation, 
the ironworkers have increased their wages, 
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but not only must tJiis increase liave been 
taken viiiually from tlio pockets of the 
public, but the wages of other mechanics 
have necessarily been lowered by the addi- 
tional hands that have been forced into 
i])oir Imndicrafl. 

The ruling coiiimittee also took upon 
them to fix the inunber of hours the men were 
to labour, and the minimum of wages they 
wore to receive — that is, the rate below which 
jiol only no mombor of tlm Union, but no 
person whatever, should work to any master* 
The obvious effeefc of this resolution was to 
discourage anything like talent and indus- 
try, and to give a prenuum on indolence 
and stnpiclity It is plain that the sum 
which tlio master was compelled to pay 
to the idle and unskilful workmen more 
than he was worth must necessarily have 
been deducted from the wages of the intel- 
ligent and industrious workman. So far 
was the system carried of depressing the 
clover and diligent operatives that task 
work was condemned by some of the 
Unions in Ireland as an 'unmitigated rob- 
bery ’ of the rights of others; and the fol- 
lowing most extraordinary rule was in some 
places one of their f luidamental laws : — 

' Should any member of tins society bo kno’ivn 
to boast of Ilia siiporior ability as to cither the 
quality or quantity of the woik ho can do, either 
in public or private company, ho shall pay a fine 
of half a 01 own, or bo expelled the society.^ 

Had matters been in their natural state 
masters would have found it their interest 
to recompense clever and industrious work- 
men in proportion to the value of their 
services, and to pay others of an ojiposite 
character only according to their deserts. 

* ‘ TC tlio tailois, tlio apinnoi’s, &c., keep ii]> aliiglier 
rate of wages it can only ho by rcatrictmg fcheir iium- 
hers; for if 60,000 tailors, for instance, can obtain 
cci tain wages now, 100,000 could not obtain the same. 
Supposing, then, that they multiply at fcho sumo rate as 
othoi-niGn, what do they do witli their children ? TJiey 
clonily must send them to somo omployments, but 
all omployinonts cannot send their clulclieii to other 
ciiiployinents, and the hands m no employment ho in- 
creased If, then, th o iailoi s, , keep up their wages 
as 1 oprcsonfccd, they must do it by thi owing the burden 
oil othor classes, and it would bo impossible for nil 
classes to do tho saniD. — WesOnhsterJ^evkiVf Oct, 1833, 


Hut under these Trades' Union regulations 
all workmen were put upon a level, and 
superior merit was neither recognized nor 
remunerated. The S 3 "stem was iteither more 
iior less than a tax upon diligence and skill 
in order that indolence and carelcssnessniighfc 
be maintained ab an unjust rate of payment. 

'Nature and nature’s C4od,^ finid O’Coimell in an 
eloquent address to the ^YOlkme)l of Dublin, ‘have 
created men with different degrees of taloiit. 
There are somo snpeiior to others in manual 
dexiority and intellectual acquhoments ; some aro 
superior in one lino, somo in another, and this is 
the ease with all mou. Yon act in a manner 
inconsistent with tliis dispensation of natiue. 
You do not, it ia true, say to your employer, 
“ You shall not give this man ten times as muoh as 
you pay him now," but you prevent tho possibility 
of such an event by compelling tho employer to 
pay the unworthy man more than lio dcser'^Ts, 
and thus preventing tho man who by God -was 
destined to rise to a higher and more coinfor table 
station fioin acquiring tho menus of accomplishing 
Im will’ 

In a good many trades at this time if a 
master required to take on any additional 
hands ho was not allowed a choice of work- 
I men. Ho must go to a certain oflice, termed 
among some trades 'a liousc of call/ and 
there take the first man who stood upon the 
list for employment. This xegulatioii was 
strictly enforced among a considerable num- 
ber of trades in Loudon, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow, and probably in most of the 
large towns 'Its levelling and injurious 
effeefc upon the real interests of the work- 
men and the free employment of labour is 
sufficiently evicloiib. One main inducement 
to increased industry, skill, or activity ia 
taken away when idleness is in this manner 
put on a lovol wdth industry, talent with re- 
inissness, and skill with inattention.' Exit the 
great majority of the members of Trades* 
Unions at ibis period adhered to it most 
tenaciously, for an obvious reason. The 
inferior or at least moderately -ski! led work- 
men are at all times more numerous than 
the best, and it is therefore tho interest 
of the numerical majority in eveiy skilled 
trade to compel their employers to take 
them in rotation. 
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Tlie Trades’ Unioiiisls are (imte ^vell 
acquainted the inaxiiir of poliUcal 

economy, that the rate of wages depends on 
the proportion which the number of worlc- 
men bears to the funds for the support of 
labour, and they have long taken means to 
prevent the iiiHux of new hands into their 
particular trade, who might both diminish 
the amount of employment for the oxisling 
members, and ultimately lower iUeir wages. 
Heavy rcstvietioiis have been laid upon 
the admission of any persons to the bene- 
fits of these associations. Hot only lias the 
number of apprentices been limited, but a 
long i^eriod of apprenticeship lias usually 
been required before the young operatives 
havo been admitted to the skilled or ini- 
tiated class ‘ and during the whole period 
of probation the apprenlico must pay a 
stated contribution into the funds of the 
association. 

It is evident that largo sums of money, 
must be required to carry on energetically 
n system which interferes in so many par- 
ticulars with the free employment and dis- 
posal of labour on the imrt both of masters 
and workmen. A regular weekly contribu- i 
tion IS levied from every member according | 
to the rate of wages he receives. The mcni- ^ 
bers of the Glasgow Cotlon-Spinners Union 
paid each 25. Go!, a week, and on extraordi- 
nary emergencies double that sum. Tt was 
proved that during the course of a few 
months the committee had levied no leas 
than £11,881. 

The regulations of the Trades’ Unions, 
fixing the hours and mode of labour, and 
the rate of wages, are calculated to in- 
flict great injury on the public interests 
A striking exan\)>le of the manner in which 
a well-orgauized corubiuatioii can succeed 
in raising for a considerable period the price 
even of tlie most necessary articles of life 
is given in tlie enormous rise in the price 
of coal in 1836 and 1837. Taking advan- 
tage of the rise in the price of iron during the 
joint-stock combination in 1835 and 1836, 
the colliers of Lanarkshire issued a mandate 
that no collier should work more than three 


or four days in the week, and at the uUuorX 
five hours in each day. This order was im- 
plicitly obeyed not only by the whole com- 
bined colliers round Glasgow, but also by 
all the colliers in Kenfrewsinro, DumbarLoii- 
slure,aiKl Stirlingshire, amounting aUogotlier 
to between 2000 and 3000. The wages 
which the men were to xeueivo for working 
between twelve and fiCtecu hours a weeh 
varied from 305. to 3.^5, according to the 
quantity of coals they put ouU This mon- 
strous rule issued by tlie Union was en- 
couraged by the coalniaslers, to their great 
disgrace, for the obvious reason tluit it 
gavo them a most undue advnnlngo at the 
expense of the rest o£ the comniunity. Its 
effect was to raise the price of coals 
at Glasgow from about 85, (Id, to about 
165. or 17s. a ton, and at tliut price 
they continued for upwards of oighteen 
months — the last nine of which, from Janu- 
ary to October, 1837, was a period of un- 
exampled commercial and iiittnufacluring 
distress. The price of iron fell in l^Iareh, 
1837, from £7 IO5. to £d a ton ; but not- 
withstanding this circumstance, and the 
general stagnation of trade, tlio C(jllier3 
stood out for tlioir old rate of wages, and 
doggedly refused to submit lo any reduc- 
tion. Tlie greater part of them, to tlie 
number of nearly 2000, .siniek work and 
contimied idle for about five months, until 
the whole tuvned-out coal in the countvy, 
oven of tliQ worst kinds, was consumed. 
The funds of tlio Union having boon by 
tliis time exhausted, the colliers were at 
length compelled to give in and comnieiico 
working at the rates which had been ollbrod 
by the ironmasters, viz. eight hours ii day 
for five days a week, at which even the 
inferior hands could earn 5s, and the better 
workmen 65. a day. The total loss caused 
by this combination to the colliers and their 
employers and the piihlie amounted to the 
enormous sum of £678,000, 

The entire disregard which the Unioni.sls 
liavo shown of the rights of unskilled work- 
men, and of the welfare of the conuiiunity, 
has in very many instances recoiled up(m 
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their own heads. One of the most common 
effects of comhmations and strikes ia many 
departments of industry^ has been tliat of 
forcing means to he adox)ted for abridging 
labonr, and of the invention and iutmduction 
of improvements in machinery by which, 
though the public are ultimately gainers 
from the perniaiieiit reduction wliicli results, 
yet imicli injury is inflicted on the com- 
bined workmen whose services are dispensed 
with. The following striking instance of 
this is mentioned by Mr. Babbage : — 

^Tlioro is a process in the manufacture of gum 
barrels for making what, in tlio language of tlie 
trade, arc called ‘‘skolps/' Tho skolp is a piece or 
bar of iron, about 3 feet long and 4 inches -wide, 
but thicker and broader at one cud than iit the 
otlior i and the barrel of a musket is forjned by 
forging out sucli pieces to the proper dimensions, 
and then folding or bending them into a cylindrical 
form until tlie edges overlap so that they can be 
welded together. About twenty years ago tho 
worlnncn employed at a very extensive factory in 
forging those skclps out of bnrdron ^'struck for 
an advance of wages, and as their demands wcio 
very exorbitant tliey were not immediately coin- 
plied with. In the mcantimo tho supoiiutondont 
of tho establishment directed his attention to tho 
subject, and it occurred to him that if tlie circuni- 
ferciice of tho i oilers botween wliicli tho bar-iron 
was rolled wore to ho made equal to tho length 
of a skelp, or of a musket barrel, and if also tho 
groove in which tho iron was compressed, instead 
of being ninclo of the same widtli and decpnei>3 
throughout, were cut gi'adually deeper and wider 
from a point on tho rollers until it returned to the 
same point, then the bar-iron passing between 
such rollers, instead of being uniform in width 
and thickness, would have tho form of a skelp. 
On making the trial it was found to succeed per- 
fectly; a gieat rednetion of human labour was 
effected by tho process, and tho workmen who 
had acquired peculiar skill in pcrforinuig it censed 
to douvo any advantage fiom their dexterity.* 

It is somewhat singular that anotlier and 
a still more remarkable instance of the 
effect of combination amongst workmen 
sbonlcl have occurred some years alter in 
the very same trade. 

‘Tlio process of welding the “skelps^so as to con- 
vert them into gun-ban els required much skill, and 
after tho termniattoii of the war, tho demand for 
muskets having greatly diminished, tho ninnhcr 
of persons employed lu making them was very 
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much reduced This circAimstance rendered com- 
bination moiG easy, and upon one occasion, when 
a contract had been entered into for a considerable 
supply to be delivered on a fixed day, tlie men all 
struck for such an advance of wages as would have 
made the completion of tho contiact attended 
with a very licavy loss. In this difficulty the 
coil ti actors resorted to a mode of welding tho guu- 
biirrcls for which a patent had been taken out by 
one of tlieinselveji some years bcfoic this event. 
Tho plan had not then succeeded bo well as to 
come into general use ; but the stimulus produced 
by the combination of the workmen induced the 
patentee to mako new trials, and he was enabled 
to introduce such a facility in welding giiii- 
barreJs by rollers, ami siidi i^erfection m tlic 
work itself, that welding by hand-labour was 
not required The workmen who had coin- 
liiiied were of course no longer wanted, and 
instead of bciicftting themselves by tlicir combina- 
tion, they weie i educed pcrinaiicntly by this im- 
provement m the art to a considerable lower rate 
of wages, foi* as fclm jn'oeess of ireldmg gun-harrols 
by hand required peculiar skill and considoiable 
experience, they had hitherto been in the liabit of 
earning much Ikiglier wages than other worlcmeii 
of their class.’ 

The varioua extensive strikes which the 
Manchester spinners made between 1824 
and 1831 produced precisely the same 
effects. These strikes were of most serious 
consogiicnce both to tho masters and their 
neighbours, as every head spinner had six 
or seven people working under him, who 
could not go on when he stopped. Tliese 
people were willing to woik, and the 
masters, pressed to execute their orders, 
began to think whether some i)lan could 
not be devised for doing without the head 
spinners. As often as the head spinners 
came back to work, the idan was laid aside 
— as often as they turned out, the wits of 
the masters were sharpened. At last the 
great strike of 1831 decided the question. 
Several of the capitalists, afraid of their busi- 
ness being driven to other countries, had 
recourse to the celebrated machinists, Jfessrs. 
Sharp & Co. of Manchester, requesting them 
to direct the inventive talents of their part* 
ner, Mi\ Eoberts, to the construction of a 
self-acting mule, in order to emancipate the 
trade from impending ruin. Under assur- 
ances of the most liberal enconragement 
22 
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in tlio adoption of liis invention, lh\ 
Eobeits suapeuded his professional pur- 
suits as an engineer, and set his fertile 
genius to con struct a spuiuiiig autom- 
aton. In the course of a few inoiitlia 
he produced a machine, called the * Self- 
acting Mule,^ which did tho work of the 
head spinners so much better than they 
could do it themselves as to leave tliem no 
cliauce against it 

Another illustration of tlio injury which 
strilces inflict upon the workmen is stated 
by Dr. tTre in his ' Philosophy of Manu- 
factures/ 

'Tlio aib of calico printing/ lio says, ‘which 
ombodiea in its operations tho most clogant 
problems of cbcinisbry as well n» mcchames, 
imd been for u long tune tho sport of foolish 
journeymen, who turned tho liberal incaua of 
comfort it furnished them into weapons of war- 
fare agauLsfc tiioir employora and tho tiado itself 
They wero^ in fact, by their delirious combinations, 
plotting to kill tho gooso which laid tlio golden 
eggs of tlioir industry, or to force it to Jly off 
to a foreign laud, whei'o it might livo without 
molestation. 

‘In tho spirit of the Egyptian tnslunastcrs, tho 
operative printois dictated to tho manufacturer 
tho nuinbor and quality of tho apprentices to bo 
admitted into tho trade, tho hours of their own 
labour, and tho wages to bo paid thorn. At length 
capitalists sought dolivoximco from this intolerablo 
bondage in the resources of scionee, and wore 
Bpeodily reiuatated iii their legitimate dorainioii 
of tho head over the inferior members. Tho four- 
colour and fivo-colour mricliiiics which now render 
calico printing an unerring and expeditious jn’o- 
cess, wore mounted in giont establishments. It 
was under tho high prcsauio of tho saino despotic 
confederacies that a self-acting app.aratus for 
executing the dyeing and rinsing operations was 
devised.' 

In numerous instances the exorbitant 
demands of wovlancn, enforced by strikes, 
have caused tlio removal of mamiEactiirea 
to other places, and have ruined the trade 
of the towns where these strikes occurred. 
The combinations and outrages of tho Lud- 
dites in Kottingbamshiro drove a great 
number of lace frames from that district, 
and caused establishments to be formed in 
Devonshire. Macclesfield and N'orwich 
have suffered severely from the same cause. 


‘Tho buainess of calico printing/ says Mr. 
ODomioll, ‘which liad been long carriod on in 
Belfast, was taken fiom it hi conscfiuDnoo of tho 
conibinakion of tho men engaged in it. 'J’bo parly 
who had embarked his capital in ’ibo trade sold off 
bis materials, and tho mult was that 107 families 
were thrown out of bread. In tho town of Ban- 
don a cotton factory was established, ‘which was 
like to giro employment to many poraoiis in that 
noiglibomhood. TJio propiiotor fitted iip liis 
machiiiory, and Imd received several ordois. AVJion 
that was known to fcho workmen they turned out 
for liiglioi wages, Tlio proprietor remained long 
oiiough to com pie to tho orders ho Imd got, but 
then gave uii tho business, and thus tlnit noigli- 
bourhood lost an outlay in wages of ill 1,01)0 or 
.£12,000. With respeeb to the city of Dublin, ho 
was sure ho did not overstate tho mailer when lie 
said that wages to the amount of £^00,000 a year 
woro withdrawn from it in the mannfacluro of 
almost ovovy articlo of consvnniifcion. In tl\c 
foundiy trade alone not less than .£10,000 a year 
was ficub out of Dublin, which would have been 
retained if tho ayatem of combination did not 
exist The articles of hats, boots, and sliocs woro 
imported into Dublin instead of being manufac- 
tured there. So greatly did tlio combination among 
tailors raise tho price of clothes that a man might 
go from Dublin to Glasgow, and after spending a 
day or two in amusing himself, return and save 
tho wholo o.xponsc of his journey in tho difibroiico 
botwcon the prico lie should have to pay for a suit 
of clothes ill Dublin ami that for which he could 
buytlficm in Glasgow. Notvoiy long ago Ihore 
wore four BhipbinUlora in oxtonsivo business in 
Dublin ; there was al picsont not one, Tho trade 
had been removed to Drogheda and to Bolfaftt, 
and if a vessel coming into the port required 
repairs, alio was cobbled up in sucli a way as to 
onablo hor to got acioss the CJmnue), or to gel 
down to Belfast, whore she could bo tliorouglily 
repaired. What was tho caiiso of this ? It w'as 
that when tlicro was any business, so as to giv (3 
employment, they at once turned out for liighor 
wages/ 

A volume might bo filled with an account 
of the injviTies wlucli unaucceaaful sUike?^ 
have mfliciod on iho working classes, Ifc 
may, however, ho aufTicienfc to q\ioto tho 
results of only a few out of tho many BtrikoH 
that have taken place. In I8i0 a .slriko 
took place in Maiichcstor and tho neigh- 
bourhood, whereby 30,000 persons em- 
ployed in cotton-spinning \ycnt out of oiu- 
ployinent. Por a coiisiderablo time XiOOO 
a week was contributed from the caruiugs 
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of others to those who had left their work 
All was unavailing. At the end of four 
months, after their funds were totally ex- 
hansLed, and the turn-out workmen reduced 
to the greatest misery, the struggle ceased 
without having in. any one particular ac- 
complished the object of the UmonisLs. 
Some of the men were even glad to accept 
employment once more, not at their ori- 
ginal, but at half tliose wages. In 1829 
another strilm took place at Manchester, 
which threw 10,000 individuals out of 
work for six months. The result is thus 
described by a ■worlanaii in his evidence 
before the Paclory Commission: — ‘Tlio 
consecLuencc was that at the cud of six 
montlis they came into worlc again at 
reduced wages/ Few strikes have been 
more extensively supported than tlie cele- 
brated Bradford turn-out of 1825--26. Before 
the strike for an advance 14,000 peisons in 
the town and neighbourhood of Bradford 
entered their names as approving of the 
plan and willing to act upon it. Con- 
tributions fmm 152 phces enahhd the 
struggle to be kept up for ton months, 
The upshot was that at the end of that 
time the men returned to work at lower 
wages than before. It is melancholy to 
discover from the notices to their brethren 
at a distance the poverty in wliicli the turn- 
out left the people of Bradford. 

‘They beg to bo excused con trihu ting in tliclr 
t urn . Tho Bradfoi d woikmcu are at present iittevl y 
incapable of rclioving any other class of workmen; | 
Inuidieds of them cannot get bread, and few of the ' 
remainder any thing elw*/ . 

‘ Melancholy as all this is/ says Misa Mavfciiican, ■ 
‘it is far from surpriaiiig when it is seen how 
money goes during a strike. In the first place | 
tho waste of maintaining many thousand peojDle 
for ton months in idleness is frightful, when tlicir ' 
fufcuic siiiiport nctiially depends on tlieio being no 
waste. At Bradford tho sum tJiiis expended was 
X 14,431 10s. 3d. ; so when they returned to their 
work there was all that and w'hatever mcrense 
their labour might have added to it the less to pay 
wages witli. How should tho masters raise their 
W'ages V 

Towards the close of the year 1836 there 
was an extensive and very disastrous strike 


I of the operative cotton-spinners of Preston, 
which was productive of an appalling 
I amount of misery and wretchedness. At 
the time of the turn-out, the 6th Novem- 
I ber, the operatives of Preston engaged in 
cotton-spinning amoiuiLed to 8600 persons. 

I Of this numhor it may he said that only 
I 660 (that is, the whole of the spinners) 

I voluntarily loft their work, the greater 
part of the remaining 7840 being thereby 
thrown out of employment After standing 
out for three mouths, and suffering the 
greatest extremities, they accepted of the 
terms which the masters had offered before 
the strike commenced, and besides signed a 
declaration to the effect that tliey Avould 
nob at any future time, whilst in Uieir 
service, beconio members of any union or 
combination of workmen, The total lo.ss 
to the town aiid trade of Preston in this 
unavailing struggle was estimated at not 
less than £107,196. 

The utter disregard on the part of the 
Trades' Unions at this lime of the public 
or indeed of my interest but tlieir 
own, in carrying out their schemes for 
raising wages, was openly proclaimed by 
fcliein. The ZibemtoVy which was at oue 
time the great organ of the Trades* Unions 
of Scotland, boasted that the re.sulb of 
strikes on the part of the woxkineii would 
be the ruin of the masters, bills dislionoured, 
and the Gazette teeming with bankruptcies; 
hut the effect of such proceedings on the 
interests of the workmen themselves was 
q^uite overlooked. A most instructive ex- 
ample of the effect of putting in practice 
the principles recommended occurred aliortly 
after in connection with the strike of tbe 
calico printers in 1834. This strike, which 
lasted nine mouths, is thus described by Sir 
Archibald Alison, who was at that time 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire: — 

‘Messrs. Ban* & Go. were calico printers at 
ICohiiulock, near Glasgow, their busiiiosa was 
oxtensivo and prosperous, they had printfields 
iu many dj/feieiit places, and gave onijdoymeufc 
to about 2000 peisons. Their ongngomonts, how- 
ever, as might naturally have been oxpccfced 
with an eslablislnnciib supporting so great a 
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lumilDer of woikineii, wore of a very extensive 
kind, ujul tlicy Jiad sovoral Jicavy LilJs riiuiiing 
against them in tlio aiitiiiim of 1834 The 
worlcmca weio well a ware of this, niid they ac- 
cordingly struck 'nyotIc iu a body m the month 
of September of that year, and immediately hegnn 
assaulting the new Lands with whom the coinixiny 
enclenvoiucd to supply their place. The military 
wore Old Died out and qiair tercel around the niillH 
for some inonths, and in their immediate noigh- 
bom hood tranquillity was perfectly niaiutatncch 
and work was to a certain extent resumed with 
the new lianda In otlicr quarters, liowoA^cr, where 
tlio milla of the same company wore not protected, 
and soldieis could not bo gob, tlie combined worlc- 
men broke into the buildings ami forcibly turned 
out tho now hands. TIio intinddation pi'odured 
by these riots was mich tJiat tlic milla wore obliged 
to be stopped for some inonths ; and after vainly 
lioltling out ns long as they could, J3aiT &; (Jo- 
were obliged to make a compromiBO with thoir 
\sovkmen, and they began working again in Janu- 
ary, 1835. Tho losses they sustained, liowevcr, by 
tlieii' capital bomg unproductive during tho strike, 
WQXG such that tliey became baiiknijit in July, 
ISSSj about six inonths after tho strike had censed 
and the ^YO^king had iccommcnccd) 2000 poisons 
wero at ouco thrown kilo by this calamity. 
They immediately made tho most pitcoiiB com- 
plaints to the magistrates of the county, who, 
however, had no public funds out of winch to 
afford them any lohof, and tho helpless multi tndo 
>YOio in a great \>art thrown upon tho parish funds 
or loduced to utter despair by tJio consequences 
of their own acts, while the piiiitficlds in tlmt 
quarter were totally destroyed, and tlmt tliririiig 
branch of trade al together oxtiiiguished. Some 
of the ringleaders, coiwictod of rioting and break- 
ing into the mills in order to intimidate the now 
hands during this strike, wero apiirohended and 
brought to trial in the wintei assizes at Glasgow, 
m Jamimy, 1635, The princqial pleaded guilby, 
and \s^as sentenced to eighteen months confine- 
incut in BiidcwclJ. When libciated from prijaGii 
he found the piintfielcls, in whicli he had formerly 
been enniiiig from 30^. to 35^. a week, deserted, 
and tho buildings shut up or in ruins. By faitli- 
fully follo\s’ing out the dhoctiuns of tho Ziheratori 
aud timing the strike at tho moment Yvhen heavy 
hills wcic Tunmiig against their employers, the 
workmen had suceceded in rendering them bmik- 
Tupt, destroying the gieab and thiiviiig niaiiiifac- 
tory winch they had set on foot Tho consequence 
was that tins ringleader fouiul himself without 
employment, his furnituro and effects ivero 6oId 
off by Ills landlord for rent, and lie is at this 
moment, wliou burdened with a wife and eight 
children, breaking stones upon tho public road 


for fl!?, a weclq and Jia8 lately tendered himself ns 
a witness to bo examined before fciio Ooinbnmbion 
GWinittcc of llio House of Oommons in oidor to 
mako piibho by the detail of his own sniYorings 
and folly tho practical coiivscqucucca of those uieas- 
ures ill which ho formoily took so icading a pait.^ 

The strikes which took place in Qlcisgow 
niid the West of Scotland in the year 1837 
were on a far more extensive scale, and 
wore much more injurious in their results. 
During the summer of 183C trade was 
unusually i^rosperous, and the cotton- 
spinners moinoriali;icd the masters lor an 
advance of Yvage.s. They w'cro at this iiino 
earning from 0 O 5 . to 35s. a week. Tlioir 
request for an advance was readily graiilcd 
by Ihpiv employers, and their wages wore 
laised to from 355. to 425. A commercial 
crisis, however, took place at ilie bogimhny 
of 1837, caused by the enormous failures iu 
America, which overwhohnod a immhor of 
the most stable and wealthy firms in Glas- 
gow, and prices fell so much that tho 
masters proposed iu the mouth of hi arch 
that wages should he reduced to their 
previous rate. The spinners unanimously 
refused to accede to this proposal, and as 
the masters declined to give higlvor terms 
the former struck work iu a body on Uic 
8 U 1 of April. Tho avowed object oC tho 
strike was to retain wages, during a period 
of groat depression of trade and low ]irif>iis, 
at tho high lovol which thoy had attained 
during the previous period of prospijrity 
and high prices. In no circiinisLances, they 
declared, should thoir umges ever bo reduced. 
This was the reason proclaimed liy tlio 
cotton-spinnera themselves, in their own 
organ, tho JVm Liberator, of the l3Lh of 
January, 1838, 

This ill-advisecl slop on the part of the 
cotton-spinners was .shortly followed by a 
similar strike on tho part of the wliolu 
colliers and iron-minors iu lanarksluro. 
There were at that period 32,000 persons iu 
and around Glasgow engaged directly or 
indirectly in the cotton trade. 'The colliers 
were 16,000 in number, and wifcli their 
families amounted to about 50,000 persons, 
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so that upwards of 80,000 young and old 
were by these strikes thrown into a state of 
utter destitution during a period of severe 
national distress. 

The cotton -sinnners* strike^ which com- 
lucncccl on the 8th of April, did not ter- 
minate until the 5ili of August — a period 
of nearly eighteen weeks. It was through- 
out unpopular among the great body of the 
workincn, as the Ziheraior admits, and was 
forced upon them by the committee of the 
Union. It was brought to an abrupt ter- 
mination by the arrest of the officials in a 
body, on the charge of their accession to 
the murdor of John Smith, one of the new 
hands, on the streets of Glasgow on the 
23nd of July. Three days after that event 
the spinners unanimously agreed to return 
to their work on the terms offered by the 
masters. It -svas estimated by Sheriff Ali- 
son that the direct loss of wages during 
this strike amounted to X78,54:0, and that ' 
the losses suffered by the masters and otlicrs 
directly or indirectly connected with the 
cotton trade was not loss than £116,000, 
making the total loss to Glasgow by the 
strike the large sum of £194,540, The 
men who, under the direction of the com- 
mit Lee, had refused from 30s. to 35s, were 
allowed by the Association during the latter 
l^arl of the sfcnlco only llie miserablopifctancG 
of Is. 6d. a week. A number of them were 
found begging in the country districts ad- 
joining Glasgow The condition of the 
female operatives — the piecers, pickers, 
carders, and reeleis— was infinitely worse, 
for there was no fund whatever provided 
for tlich' anaintenance, and from the coni- 
mencement they were thrown upon tlie 
streets, without either asylum, employment, 
or subsistence. The consequence was that 
crime, immorality, sickness, and death 
increased to a frightful degree. The un- 
skilled labourers were of course by far the 
greatest sufferers, though tliey were in no 
degree responsible for the adoption of the 
proceedings which produced such a miser- 
able result. 

It had been the custom throughout for 


some, at least, of the Trades' Unions to 
compel all the members to lake secret 
oaths, and this was not discoiitiuued at 
the tiiiiG these unions became legal, In 
tlie Glasgow Cottou-Sinuuers’ Association 
members were required to swear on the 
Holy Scriptures that they would obey in 
all matters, legal or illegal, the 'will of 
the majority, as expressed by the ruling 
committee; and that they would keep secret 
the taking of the oath. In 1822 the oath 
was enlarged, and as one of the members 
said, made ^more vicious in its nature;* 
and subsequently a tliircl oath was iutro- 
ducocl which was ^niucli worse than either 
of the former.’ A copy of the oath was 
produced by Sir. Kobnisoii, Sheriff of Lan- 
arkshire, before the Combination Coininitteo 
of the House of Commons in June, 1825, 
and was found fully to bear out what was 
said of its tenor, Ifc ran as follows: — 

‘I, A B, do Tolimtanly swear in the a'wful 
prcsouco of Almighty God and befoio theso wit- 
iiosse? that I will execute witli zeal and alaciity, 
as far ns in uio lies, every task or injunction winch 
tho majority of my bretliron shall impose upon lue in 
fiirtlieiaiiCG of our common welfare, as f/ie c/m 
meni of nobst^ Hu msassination ofoj^j^remve and 
iy'i annical ma&Urs^ or the demolition of shojn that 
shall he deemed incornyibU, and also that I will 
cheerfully contribute to the aupport of such of my 
brethren ns shall lose their work in eoiisecjuenco 
of their exertions against tyranny, or lonoimco it 
ill resistance to a i eduction of wages; and I do 
further sivcnr tliat I u'ill never divulge the above 
oUigaiion unless I shall have been duly author- 
ized and appointed to administer tho same to per- 
sons making application for admission, or to persons 
constrained to become jneuibers of our fraternity.* 

The obligation under which tho members 
of the Trades’ Union came to cominib acts 
of violence and murder at the orders of the 
committee was not allowed to lie dormant. 
Deeds of this class were repeatedly perpe- 
trated in connection 'svith strikes both in 
England and Scotland. Intimidation, mob- 
bing, and rioting were the methods usually 
employed to render a strike effectual. The 

*A iioh ft iiiftn who duiiiiQTft sfcj’iko coiitimied to 
work ftfc the wages offeicd by the maatera, but lej acted 
by the unionista. 
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iisunl practice 'when n strike took place, 
and new operatives were engaged by the 
masters, was to station guards, varying from 
five to firtcen persons, around each mill. 
' The guards' duty/ as stated by one of the 
Unionists, ' was to try to take out the new 
hands who were working at reduced rates, 
and to prevent others going in. The means 
ivere — by advising, treating to drink, or 
assaulting. The guards were relieved about 
the iniddlc of the day by another party, and 
at other times ; but guards continued from 
the earMesfc hour in the morning till the 
work was dismissed/ 

When advising, cajoling, and treating 
failed of effect, recourse was had to mobbing, 
assaulting, and throwing vitriol in the faces 
of the nobs. One of the witnesses iu the 
trial of the Glasgow cotton-siuimers in 
1838 said — 

‘ I was examined six or seven times beforo the 
Sheriff before I told all I have uo^y disclosed. I 
was reluctant, knowing tlmt I was under an oath 
not to reveal anything about the Association, and 
kuQWLU" that niauy Individuals had been shot 
and burned with vitriol by that Association. It 
was a scrupulous fear of my oath and of that 
danger wliich made me keep silence to tlie Slieriff, 
until I became persuaded, by tbe strong assiiiancc 
of tlie Shciilf, of protection and safety.* 

When those methods had failed to terrify 
the new hands and their employers recourse 
was had to the expedient of appointing, by 
secret ballot, 'a secret select commilLee' to 
organize the means of assassinating the re- 
fractory operatives and masters, and setting 
fire to the mills of suoli employers as refused 
to submit to the demands of the Association, 
It was diatiiictlj’' proved by evidence taken 
in courts of justice, and by the confessions 
of convicted prisoners themselves, that the 
committee had repeatedly lured persons to 
commit murder or firc-raising, and had piaid 
large sums out of the Union funds to the 
perpetrators of these shocking crimes. On 
one occasion, when the hiiing of the assas- 
sins by the committee was proved by the 
clearest cvideiice, the sum paid amounted 
to XI 00 And yet the Unionists inmiedi- 
alely after held a public inecling, in which 


they disclaimed all comiectioii with the 
bloody deed — ^I’epreseuling it as the unau- 
thorized act of a priv^aie individual at a 
period of great public excitement, oudng 
to the strike that prevailod, The cotioii- 
! spinners evidently supposed that they had 
I thus cleared Uicmselvcs effectually from all 
participation in the foul deed. But luifor- 
I tuiiately for them the person who was hired 
! to assassinate the " nob,' and ^Yho was found 
guilty of discharging loaded fire-arms witli 
intent to niurder, after having undergone 
Ills punishment, made a voluntary con- 
fession of tlic wliole transaction, and his 
statements were corroborated thirteen yours 
later by another witness, who was a mem- 
ber of the secret *select committee at ilie 
time. It was proved by tlioir concurring 
testimony that four men were hired by tlio 
committee of the Association to .shoot a 
*iiob,' by way of striking terror into the rest ; 
that there were four persons engaged in the 
attempted murder; that they were to be 
paid £100 for the deed; tliat the money 
! was accordingly paid from tbe lands ol the 
combination ; that the expense of defend- 
ing the assassins at tlioir trial was borne hy 
that body; that tbe wives ol tbe transported 
assassins were maiutaiiied from its funds ; 
and that the one who was sentenced to 
Biidewell was sent, after his liberation, to 
America at their expense. 

At this lime, too, an elderly woman had 
I lier house broken into during the night, and 
I xvas murdered by mistake tor her daughter, 
whom the committee had resolved to put to 
' death, because slio h^d warned the oilier 
female iiiill-workers against a diabolical 
plot devised for tlicir sediiciion, in older to 
compel them lo give up their 'worlc. There 
were various other shocking outrages per- 
petrated by the Unionists on the coUon- 
spinners who refused to strike. In various 
instances these unfortunate men were 
severely injured for life and deprived of 
sight by laige quaulilics of sulxdiunc acid 
thrown in their faces. 

' Proceedings of the same kind wero 
adopted during the strike of tlie Glasgow 
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coitoii-spinners in 1837. When the funds 
of the combination wcxe exhausted and the 
members reduced to beggary, while the mas- 
ters still held out, the Unionists became des- 
i:)erate, and had recourse to their old tactics 
of violence, assault, and murder. The com- 
mittee, when brought to trial, \Yere charged 
with eleven different crimes committed 
diiiiug the continuanco of the strike, in- 
cluding two attempts at fire-raising and the 
murder of a spinner on the streets of Glas- 
gow. The jury returned a verdict of not 
proven in regard to the murder, though no 
impartial person could doubt that it was 
committed by their orders, and the foul 
deed was clearly proved to have been per- 
petrated by some person connected with 
and in the interest of the combination. 
The coininitlce, howeveij was found guilty 
of having instigated to so many violent 
outrages as to warrant their banishment 
for seven years, 

The punishment inHicted on these subor- 
ners of violence and murder had no effect 
in deterring others from following their 
example. Terrorism of the worst .sorb con- 
tinued lo be employed in promoting the 
interests of the Trades' Unions, and tlieir 
committees ordered tho most barbarous 
outrages to bo perpetrated on those who 
I'efused to submit to their autliority. The 
town of Sheffield had long had an evil 
notoriety for tho shocking deeds of its 
workmen. ' 11 at toning,' as it was called — 
lliG deatructiou of tho tools of obnoxious 
operatives — was one of the mildest of their 
modes of compelling obedience to their 
mandates, In some cases the houses of 
offenders wero burned or blown up^ or 
infernal machines were thrown into them 
at night. Even women were not secure 
from tho malice of the Unionists, and were 
blinded and put to death in order to strike 
terror into recusant workmen, The masters 
laid these crimes at the door of the Trades' 
Unions in the town, but tlieir officials, Idee 
the Glasgow cottoii-spinnera, indignantly 
denied the charge. The Government and 
tho employers offered large rewards for the 


discovery of the criminals, but withouir 
effect. The committee of the Trades' 
Unions followed their example, in order, as 
they said, that by the chscovery of the real 
criminals their innocence might bo made 
clear as the sun at noonday. 

The outrages at length became so numer- 
ous and flagrant, and the discovery of their 
perpetrators so difficult, that the masters 
appealed to the Governmoiit to investigate 
the condition and conduct of the Trades' 
Unions; and the managers of these associa- 
tions, evidently feeling confident that the 
members dared not revoal what they knew, 
expressed their cordial concurrence in the 
demand for inquiiy. A Commission was 
accordingly appointed to inquire into the 
organization and rules of Trades’ Unions 
and other associations^ and wore authorised 
by Parliament to take evidence upon oath. 
Sir William Earle, ex-Chief-Justice, was 
appointed chairman, and with liini were 
associated Sir Edmund Head and Mr. 
Merrivale, men of sound and dear views 
on economical questions ; Lords Lichfield 
and Elcho, who had laboured to enlighten 
and conciliate the working class; Mr. E. 
Harrison, who had advocated the cause of 
Trades* Unions in the press ; Mr. T. Hughes, 
their spokesman in Parliament ; Mr. Hoe- 
buck, and other public men of tho same 
stamp. The competency and impartiality 
of such a tribunal could not be questioned. 
The investigations of the Commissioners 
brought to light a state of matters among 
the skilled labourers iu England which 
could scarcely have been credited, had it 
not been vouched by the testimony of the 
persons who were most deeply implicated 
in the proceedings of tho Trades' Unionists. 
All that had been laid lo their charge 
respecting their rules, and the mode in 
which these were enforced, was far ex- 
ceeded by the disclosures of their officials. 
The final end and aim of tho Trades' Unions 
was to raise the rate of wages to the highest 
practical point. In order to attain this end 
their codes contained tho imposition of a 
certain rate below which wages should not 
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be allowed to fall, tlie limitation of the 
lio\ir,s of labowv, the prohibition of piece- 
work, and the interdiction in certain cases of 
inacliinery and of methods by which hand 
laboui’ could be economized; regulations 
liaving for their object to chock the zeal 
and activity of workmen who might be 
inclined to get on too fast with their work, 
and thus raise the standard of efficiency 
against their fellows to tlie advantage of 
their employer, the limitation of the number 
of apprentices in proportion to the number 
of journey men employed, and a similar 
restriction on the employment of boys; and ^ 
lastly, tlie exclusion of non-XJnion men 
from working along with or in. lieu of 
Unionists, 

So far wag the rule against working with 
nou-Umon men carried that a father w’as 
not allowed to employ his sons to work 
for him without making them memhera of 
the Union. 

The masons had a rule against the 
introduction of wrought stone, even from 
neighbouring quarries. This caused a great 
loss, for the stone is softer and easier 
wrought when finst qiiarriecl, and around 
each quarry tliere was a set of men who were 
accustomed to work the stone, and who could 
work it very iniioh better than masons who 
were not accustomed to work that particular 
kind of alone. But the ritle was carried out 
with the utmost rigour. 

The masons forbade the use of machinery 
for dressing stone. A master mason, near 
Asliton-under-Lyiie, writes — 

* I received a quantity of sawn base from quarries 
iicai Macclesfield. My men refused to fbe it, being 
polished, as it was agauist the niloa of tlicir club, 
and struck work accordingly. After standing out 
against wlinfc I considered this injustice three 
weeks, I was forced to submit to have the polished 
part defaced, so that titey might iiolisli it again by 
hand ; and tliose men declared, aftei all this ex- 
pense, It Wfl.s not Eo good as when it came from 
the quarry.' 

The carpenters of Blackburn had a great 
dislike to the importation of machine-made 
work from other towns. They gave notice 
to the master builders that they would 


not fix any luachine-made work or mould' 
ings that \verc worked outside Blackburn, 
as they considered that tliere were plenty 
of machinists in Blackburn who could 
do the work as well as people olsewlicre. 
The resolution come to by the ineeling 
was ' that at tlio expiration of one nionlli 
all members belonging to the Society 
will cease to fix any machine-inado woric 
that may be brought from other towns.' 
It was intimated to Mr. Carr, a mason 
and bricklayer of Sheflielcl, tliat it was 
clangorous to use machine-inadc bricks, 
lie paid no attention to the warning, and 
hia work ^vas injured by being squirted 
over with gas tar. The prohibition against 
the use of luacliine-inade bricks was earned 
out in the strictest manner. So remorse- 
lessly did the Unionists enforce this rule, 
that the case wag stated of seven men who, 
for having worked at a brick macliino, were 
still, after the lapse of two years, excluded 
from employment. The men uho c aided 
the bricks were placed uncle v a similar 
ban, The Bricklayers' Union, in order 
to back up the prohibition of the brick- 
makers, refused to lay the nmchine-iimdo 
bricks. The Secretary to the Stockport 
Bricklayers’ Union frankly slated that — 

‘ The bricklayers being all Trade Unionists, and 
the brickmakors also bolug Trado Unionists, agreo 
between themselves that they shall only use tlio 
bucks made by Trade Unionists. In point of fact 
tlieie is an allianco ofTensivo and defensive, that 
tlicy should confine tliemsolvcs to laying bricks 
made by Union lUcii, and to making bricks to bo 
laid by Union nion, and the noii-IJnion men aro 
to be excluded on either side.' 

It was admitted that the maclunc- 
inaclc bricks were better than the hand- 
made bricks The public were conse- 
quently compelled by the Unionist.s to 
use the worst article, Tliey would not 
allow a moulded brick having fancy shape. 
They went further still, and refused to 
allow even haud-mado bricks, the work 
of Unionists, to be used except within a 
jirescribed and limited district. The Brick- 
layers’ Union would not allow bricks to bo 
transferred from one district to anoUier, 
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and they fixed the limits of each district in 
the most arbitrary manner, as the following 
illustration, furnished by Messrs. Thomas 
Dates & Co., builders and briclanaters in 
Droylsden, four miles from Manchester, 
^vill show. 

^Ouv hrickj^ard/ they said, ‘is isitaatecl on the 
hank of a canal that nuis thiough the to^Yllship, 
and the operative hnekmakers of Manchester have 
thought fit to call the canal the boundary line of 
tlicir district, and we are forbidden to sell or use 
any of the bricks over that lino, and it so happens 
that the only part of our township where bricks 
are likely to be required in our day is on the other 
side of this so-called houndaiy We have now on 
stoclc about 600,000 bricks, hi addition to a plant 
worth i!300, which under existing ciicunistanccs 
is so much dead capital The whole of the biicks 
Jiavo been made by Union men, and according to 
Gnioii piicca, but in tlio so-callcd Ashton-iinder- 
Lyiie district, and they must bo used either there 
or not at all, Oonsequontly we have been obliged j 
to give up the woiks and discharge t)io men.* ! 

It appears that the brickmakers endea- 
voured by their rules to limit the size o£ the 
bricks all over the countiy to one standard; 
and the bricklayers’ labourers, not to ba 
behind them, limited the number of bricks 
which each man was allowed to cany at a 
time. One of the rules in the Leeds Lodge 
decreed that ‘ any brother of the Union pro- 
fessing Lo eany any more than the common 
number, ^vllldl is eight bricks, shall be fined 
Is , to be paid within one month, or remain 
out of benefit until such fine be paid; any 
member knowing the same (knowing that 
this is done by any of the labourers) shall 
bo fined the same unless he give the earliest 
information to the Coinniifctee of Manage- 
ment/ One of the witnesses said, ‘This 
“ eight bricks*’ is a ridiculously small num- 
ber. At Liverpool the rule is twelve bricks. 

I believe the usual rate all over the country 
is ten bricks. In the countiy that I have 
'Worked in (Coventry) the bricks I should 
think are larger and heavier than in auy 
other district, and the rule there is teu 
bricks.’ 

The men belonging to one trade were not 
allowed to do the most trilling piece of 
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work connected with any other trade, and 
a fine was imposed upon any master who 
permitted this to be done. The Plasterers’ 
Society winte to Mu Peaeocli: of Scar- 
borough ; — 

‘Tho opovativo plasterers arc bound iu>t to 
work with any bricklayers, or to cover any work 
of any description that has been previously com- 
menced hy any person or ijorsons but pJastorers. 
If you wish to fiiiiah your job with plastorcis, you 
must stojj the bricklayers from jdnstcrin^.’ 

Some bricklayers passed by the works o£ 
Mr. Day, of Bolton, and found a carpenter 
enlarging the holes left for the posts in 
the brickwork, Mr, Day was fined £2, 
winch he paid. In another case the aper- 
ture for a door had to be altered. The 
carpenter, who was waiting till it was done 
to put in the frajne, pulled out some loose 
bricka. Tlie master was fined £2, which he 
paid, Mr. Itussell, of Bolton, waa com- 
pelled to pay a fine of X5 hy the bricklayers 
of Bolton, for setting a mason to widen a 
window which he could not get finished, 
hccauso the bricklayers were drinking and 
would nob work. Mr. Stone, of Newton 
oil the Willows, was fined I65. because his 
foreman remonstrated with his men for 
lalking and smoking when tliey should 
have been at work, and the foreman’s son 
was fined 5<s. for talcing part with his father. 
The Unions not only encouraged espionage 
hy imposing a fine on a workman who did 
not at once make known to tho committee 
fuiy breach of those rules which might have 
come to his knowdedge, bub they had in- 
spectors who made regular rounds to see 
til at these rules wei^3 observed. The conduct 
of the Preston plasterers affords a striking 
example o£ the intolerable manner in which 
the rules of their Union were enforced, and 
of the manner in which the employer was 
hampered in tho conduct of his business 
by their dictation. The secretary wrote to 
Mr, WalJcer of Preston, on the 15th of 
May, 1865, as follows: — 

‘Sir, I am requested by the Committee of this 
Society to inform you that you aro breaking tho 
rules of this Society by liavbig four apprentices at 
23 
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OIIC 0 J and yon nuist discliarge Cook or keci) yonr 
son fj'oiu tlic trado.^ 

On the 12th of June he received a second 
letter — 

*Sii‘, 1 am instructed by the Oommittee to in- 
form you tliafc the stranger that is 'working with 
Joseph Fisher must pay to the Society tho sum of 
55. or cease woik niunediately.* 

A third letter coiicbed in the same in- 
solent terms ^yas sent to Mr. ’Walker oi\ 
the 3vd of Augost — 

*Sir^ This is to iufoim yon that you iiavo to 
stop George Ifoskinson nt oiico unless you give 
tliG Socle fcy eatisfactoiy jnoof ho receives tho 
cmient rate of wages, hoaidoa his lodgings and 
travelling expenses, and you rvill oblige the Com- 
mittco by answ'oring this note to the Secretary 
right away/ 

It upypears that in Lancashire a master 
bricklayer was not only forbidden to employ 
ivorkiiieii not belonging to the town in 
wliich he resided, although members of the 
TJnion, but that should he go beyond the 
district to do work, half the incii employed 
on th^ job mwst belong to it, and that this 
rule was strictly enforced even when men 
could not be obtained from the town. It 
would be dilBciilt in any other country to 
iind a parallel to the despotic and oppress- 
ive conduct of the Manchester bricklayers, 
as described in the evidence of Mr. William 
Wildamith: — 

‘I am a master bricklayer in Manchcflfcer/ ho 
said, an Kovember, 18CG, I had tho bmlding of 
tho Einry Railway Station, and at that time the 
bmlding trade was very brisk in Mancheator, and 
I used every means in my power to got men from 
Manchester to do the work (in accordance with the 
rides of the Bucldaycra' Society), but I could not 
succeed. I applied to tho nien^s club for them, 
but could get no assistance. I therefore told my 
foreman to engage any bricklayer who might 
apply for work, provided he belonged to the 
Bricklayers' Society; but I epecially warned him 
not to offend the men in this respect. Eleven men 
woio thus engaged, when on the lYth Koveinber 
two delegates from the BricldnyorB^ Society at 
Manchester came upon the job, and informed me 
that as I was n uiaatsr bricklayer from Munclicster 
I imist employ as many men from Manchester aa 
I did fiom elsewhere; that is to say, if I employed 
one n\m from Bury (\sdicro tho ^York was) I must 
employ on the Mine job one man from Maneliester. 


If I employed six men fiom Bury I must employ 
six moil from Manchester, and if I wanted thirtcou 
men seven of them must como from Manchester. 
Ill vain I pleaded that men could not bo Juul from 
Mancheafccr; these delegates told ino distinctly 
that if I coukl not gob Manehosior men the job 
7nust stoj} until I coitld, iiofcwiths Landing tho job 
WMs being pressed for every clay. These two clolo- 
gntes tlxen read to mo the laws of thoir Society 
luidor which they were acting, and concluded hy 
asking me for ihw wages^ cpnomting to 75. 
eachj and 35, each for Jlrst-class railioay fare 
from ikanc/iesi€)-,/or coming togvue me lohatihey 
called their orders, I protested against this de- 
mand, when these gontlomcn told my foreman (in 
my presence) that if ho commiinced working inoro 
on that job or any other job for mo until I had 
complied with thoir demands in full lie w^ould do ho 
at lu 0 peril. Oonseguently my work was stopped.’ 

The masters all over fcbe counlry acknow- 
ledged tbafc wbeix a niaii was asked to walk 
any distance to his work that walldiig formed 
part of tho clay's labour, for which thoy were 
to pay, but 'the men have turned and 
twisted this rule very much to the injury 
of the masters/ and they insisted that ' any 
person who is omployod on any job that 
is at a distance from tho lieadq^iiarters of 
the master shall be allowed walking-time, 
whether he rcqiUrea it or not! A buildiiigr 
at Powicke was being erected by brick- 
layers, some of whom lived on the spot and 
some at ‘Worcester, four miles off. The 
WoreevStor men asked for walkiug-timo ; 
that is, that the walk should be counted in 
the clay's work. This was readily granted 
The men on the spot, who, of course, had no 
walk, demanded the same allowance, and 
when this was refused a strike took place. 
Care was taken that the walk should not bo 
rapid, indeed, there was a rule to that effect, 
Air. Gr, F. Trollopo gave an example of tho 
' mode in Avhicli it operated ; — 

'I said to ayoimg man from tlio country some 
niojitlis ago who was walking along tho streot 
going to his work, “Where are you going “Oh, 

I am going to Mr. Sc^and-so's to woik.’' That 
’was about two o'clock hi tho day, I Baid, "At 
\yhat timo do you expect to get them]" IIo said, 
*'1 do not know, sir." I said, “At tho paco you 
arc going you will get tlicro about when it is fciino 
to leave off.” Ho camo to me afterwards and said, 

“ Sir, I am sorry to say it, but wo are not allo^Yed 
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to sweat ouificlveB if we aio wnlldiig in your 
The witness went on to say, 'Their tlieoiy 
is this* (and a most ahaiivd theory it is), 'that if 
thciG is work for three to ho done, and they can 
somehow scheme it that four men shall he em- 
ployed, they aiG doing tlieiv cause a Borvico ; and 
thou they tell na, *'If it is on dciy work it docs not 
matter a pin to you— the public have to pay for 
it— and yon can put your jn-ofit o]i the wngea If 
it is a contiact we can iindci stand how yon may 
lose, but if it IS not, what is the diffcrciico to 
you?”* 

The knowledge, however, that a master was 
imder contract, so far from making his men 
more forbearing towards him, was regarded 
as a favourable opportunity for compelling 
l]im to raise their wages. Mi\ Wood, a 
contractor at Derby, wroto Sir. Maulfc 
(March IGfch, 1867), describing the dis- 
graceful treatment he had received from 
his men : — 

‘I am building a clmrcli at Rangonicro the 
contract for which was taken in the autumn 
of ISOr). Masons’ wages were 28s. per week hi 
suiiiincr and 2Cs. 6f?. in winter. After a promise 
from the masons to exeit themselves during the 
winter months I ngiced not to i educe their wages, 
but to continue 2Bs, all tho winter. See what 
followed, A inoiibli before tho winter quarter 
expired they applied for an advance of Is, QcL per 
week more, making 29s Gd,^ and knowing from 
past exporionce how iiBeless it would ho not to 
agree to their teuns, also receiving a guarantee 
from them that if I gave it all would go on com- 
fortable, after a week’s consideration I consented, 
fccliiig sure that I should not be called upon 
for any more. In tlireo weeks after the Masons’ 
Society served me with a notice, ^requiring me to 
pay Gd. per week in addition to tho Is, Crf., 
making 32^?, per week instead of 285., as I had 
expected when the contract was taken; and they 
also threatened to strike if I did not comply. As 
there was no alternative I yielded , and am paying 
325. at this time.* 

Mr. Maiill, who kid this letter before 
the Commissioners, says- — 

' Of course Mr, Wood gck no additional price 
for his contract, but just because the men know 
that ill this case it is a time contract- that is to 
say, that tlie work must bo done at a given time— 
they are enabled to do what I hare je«nd, I have, 
of course, known hundreds of similar cases, I 
know a case in particular, in which a master 
commcucGd to build tho town-hall at Ooiigleton 
with wages of masons at 245,, and by tho judicious 


iiso of the scicw the men got their wages up 25 
per cent, in the course of about tlnco months; and 
because he would not then consent to a further 
rise,' but rather sublet his work to a master 
mason of Coiigicton, the men even tlioi struck 
against liini.’ 

Ill many districts the men claimed to 
have a voice iii the rating of the wages of all 
men employed. For instance, ab Sheffield 
this was the rule : — 

'No waller or buildev of stone shall lie paid 
less than 33s. per week when coiisideied a sltillcd 
w^orkman, neither shall an employer or foreman 
he allowed individually to judge a man ns to Ms 
qualification. Rub a meeting shall be called of all 
the mcmbei’d on the job, who, together with the 
employer or foreman, shall decide tlio question, 
All luomhci's known to violate this rule shall he 
fined at the discretion of the Lodge.’ 

The same rule applied at Bristol, and the 
masons there said that ib was a general rale 
of their Society. A specimen of the mode 
111 which the rule was apiihed occurred in 
the case of a firm who were engaged in 
building a large hotel at Bristol, where 
three or four strikes had occurred. The 
Secretary of the Operative Mason's Society 
wiote them, on December 8, J8S6, in the 
following imperious tone . — 

'Gcntloinen, 1 am iusti acted by tlie Commit tec 
to inform you that tho masons wlio are working 
in your employ under the curient i ate of wages 
aie for tho future to liave their wages fixed by the 
foi email and the iiion iii conjunction with your- 
aelves. That is tho rule of tho Masons’ Society, 
and one rule must bo adhered to as well as anotlicr. 
At a goncrol mooting of the masons of Bristol, held 
last Thursday evening, it was iiimminoualy resolved 
tlmt the Gomniittoe should commuuicato with you 
on the matter, and the wages of the men to he fixed 
as above stated. You will please attend to the 
above, and got tho matter settled at once.* 

Hundreds of sialikr cases iniglifc be given 
lo show the various devices employed by 
the men to extract, by fair means or by 
foul, the iifcmoat possible amount of wages 
from the masters; but to complete the 
picture it is necessary to show tho means 
they took to diminish as far as possible the 
amount of labour they gave in return. 
Here is a rule of the Bradford Lodge of 
the Labourers* TJiiion : — 
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‘You are stiictly cautioned not to ovei'atep good 
rules by doing double the woik you are required 
by tliQ Society, and causing otlier^ to do the samo^ 
in order to gefc a sinilo from the master. Such 
foolhardy and deceitful actions loavo a groat por- 
tion of good members out of employment all tlio 
year round. Oertain individuflls have been guilty 
who avdl ]jc expelled if they do not rofram.’ 

The Prienclly Society of Operative Musoub 
had a rule to the sauie effect, declaring that 
a mail alioiilcl not ^YO^k too fast — 'chasing/ 
it ivas there called. So also the Bricklayers* 
Association at Manchester liacl, among 
tlieir other rules, tlic following, which 
virtually provided that the fastest worlanaii 
should bo reduced tothexateof the slowest: — 

* That any man found riinniugorwoTldngboyond ' 
n regular speed, or trymg to run elf or take advan- 
tage of their fellow-^Yorklnen, is to be fined the 
sum of 2s. Od. for the first ofieiicc; for tJio second 
ofibnee, for the third offence, lO^.; and if per- 
sisted in to bo dealt "with us the Committee tlimlc 
proper. Any man working shorthanded, witliout 
man for man, will be fined or punished ns the 
Committee think proper.* 

Their object, in short, was to obtain the ^ 
largest possible amount of imymeiit for the ' 
smallest possible amount oE work. I 

The Trades* Unions exerted their power to 
promote their interests at the public expense 
in other matters than raising their wages. 
An instance was stated in evidence before 
tlie Commissioners where it was used to 
punish a successful competitor. Hr. Murdy, 
of Nottingham, made an estimate for plas- 
teriug a ro>Y of houses, which was accepted. 
The trades liad it in contemplation at that 
time to establish a Co-operative Society, 
and coniiieted for the woik. When they 
found they were not successful they sent 
to the builder to say that they would not 
allow tho %YOTk to be done by contract, and 
so the contract was taken a^Yay fioni Mt. 
Miirdy. Not content with this, they sent 
a circular to every master builder in Nott- 
ingham to tins effect • — 

'It has been resolved by tlio Central Coimnittec 
of tho Building Trades that you do not accept miy 
tender from ISIossrs. Hill and Mnrdy fiom this 
date iiiifcU we come to move amicable terms than 
we are at present with tliein.* 


The Gomiuittce of the Building Trades in 
llanchester chose to lake offence at some- 
Llmig said or done by a ^’’Oiing architect 
who has since risen to great eminenco in 
Ins profession, and they sent notice to the 
master builders in that town that the men 
would nob bo allowed to work at any build- 
ing of winch he was the architect. lie was 
ill conseqaeuco obliged to leave Maucliester 
and take up his residence in London, It 
was also given in ovidcnco tliat the ma- 
chinery of strikes had been used to make 
oue man ]my another man’s debt. A 
Glasgow firm were erecting a building. 
Tho contractor foi' tho plastering failed 
before his work was done, being iii debt 
to Ills workmen for a week’s wages. Tho 
Union would not allow the work to go on 
till the owner of the house, who owed tho 
men nothing, not only paid them for Uio 
work done but for a week during wliich 
they had doiio no work. 

It may excite surprise that the men 
themselves should hove submitted to such a, 
despotic system, which ruled them with a rod 
of iron, and would not allow them to choose 
for themselves the course to bo adopted in 
regard to iliciv most iuipoiiaiit business 
affairs But iji the first place the commit- 
tee have a powerful hold upon the members 
by the coiubinatiou iii their society of two 
quite distinct ohjects, The society is hotli 
a Provident Club and a Trades’ Union, It 
holds out important benefits to its members 
— ^lo&t tools reidaced, assistance when out 
of employment, on strike, or when sick, an 
accident benefit, assistance to emigrate, a 
suporanmmtion allowance to those who 
have been ineuibers over twenty -five years, 
and paynieut of funeral expenses. Now a 
man may have subscribed to the society 
for thirty years, and lose all the benefit 
of his subscriptions by nn offence not 
against the rules of the BeneflccnL Society, 
bill of the Trades’ Union, If ]ie commits 
any one of a great niunbor of offences ho 
ceases to be a member of the Union, and 
forfeits all its benefits. A member may, 
for example, be personally indisposed to 
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join in a strike, but exinilsion ^vonldbc the 
consequence of his dissent, and expulsion 
means the forfeiture of past contributions 
and of all the benefits he exx^ecled to derive 
from the society. Men have said to a 
master, as far as tlie question at issue is 
concerned, ^We u’ould take your side 
rather than that of the Union, but we 
havo paid into tliis Union for so many 
years , if wc go against the Union we shall 
be struck off the hooks, and have no super- 
aiinnation, no sick benefits, no assistance 
when out of work ; in fact, we shall lose 
the savings of years — the only savings that 
Ave iiavo made/ The fear of losing the 
result of years of economy and self-denial 
inake.s many of tlio members of Unions 
submit to orders and exactions Avhioh in 
other circumstances tlieyAvould spurn Avitli 
indignation. 33iit the TJuioiiists arc not 
content Avitli forfeiting the contributions of 
recusant Avorkmen, and excluding them 
from the benefits of the society, they have 
soAigUt in not a few cases to force them 
into the Unions by much harsher means. 

OUomioll stated in 1837 that Hii CorlcAvithiu 
the last two or three years no fewer than thirty- 
seven nidivi duals had been burned Avith vitriol, 
many of whom wore depiivocl of sight These 
were the results of the acts of the Trades* Clubs. 
Iji Dublin four innidors had been coiuniitted by 
similar agency. Tlie Clubs did not themselves 
act openly, but llicy had paid agents whom they 
called wcltora. Tlieso welters attacked any man 
who was pointed out to them, and nutrdcied liini 
Avhen the opportunity oifored, Tliero was a great 
difficulty in getting evidence against these parties, 
for unfortunnfcdly so JittJo symimthy existed in 
Ireland between the governors and the governed 
that it was a matter of great difliciilty to got the 
law enforced in any case. Could it, thou, be a 
matter of surprise that sucli outrages remained so 
long without pniiishmcnt ? Wc had stiong evi- 
dence of the atrocity of the crimes committed by 
the welters, whose number amounted to about 6000, 
Oil Thuifiday last tlio premises of a timber mer- 
chant were sot on fire immediately after ho had been 
served with a notice. These men wore ready to 
cxcouto any vcngeanco according to order, and 
alihongh the trade combinations did not commit 
actual offences thoinsclvcs, they had always a 
standing army in tho Aveltcrs. It was thus that 
oinployors Avoro controlled.* 


We have seen the nature of the outrages 
inflicted upon noii-Unioiiist workmen iu 
Glasgow and tlie West of Scotland, but 
the revelations made in Sheffield and Man- 
chester to the Coniiuissioners appointed 
to investigate the operations of tlie Tiudes’ 
Unions in these towns, throAV even the 
shocking outrages of the GlasgOAV and 
Dublin Unionists into the shade. The 
Sub - Commissioners sent doAvii to >Shef- 
field Avere ilireo gcnllemeu of the bar — 
Mr, Overciid, a distinguished Queen's 
Counsel, Mr, Chance, and Mr. llarstow; 
and they were authorized by an Act 
of rarhament to grant a certificate of 
indemnity to all persons implicated iu any 
of tho illegal proceedings who should inako 
a full and free disclosure of the truth. 
The security thus offered to the persons 
engaged in the foul deeds which had so 
long disgraced the town proved efifectuah 
The Trades* Union officials and their hired 
instruments hecaino alarmed far their per- 
sonal safety, and gave full and explicit 
evidence respecting the crime.s of Avhich they 
had been guilty ; and the Avhole nation was 
appalled at the reA^elations made respecting 
tlie operations of secret, rirbilrnry, and 
iiTesponsiblo tribunals exercising despotic 
control over their fellow-AVorkmen, and 
wreaking vengeance, -with absolute impu- 
nity, on the property and the lives and limb.s 
of those Avho A^eutured to disobey their 
mandates. 

Out of sixty Unions existing in Sheffield 
fourteen Avere found guilty of outrages on 
Avorkmen and masters, including the various 
sections of grinders — ^tlie chief trade of the 
toAvn — ^ihe nail-makers, irouAVorkeis, and 
brickmakers. Battening, Avliich Avas bbc 
mildest mode of coercion, seemed to have 
been of very frequent oceiiirence, and when 
it failed of cfTcct recourse was had to the 
destruction of property, the liainstimging 
and stabbfiig of liome.s and cows, the de- 
struction of niachineiy, hloAving up of 
houses hy explosive materials, Avaylaying, 
Avouiiding, maiming, and murdering men 
and even women avIio had infringed their 
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edicts. These sitrocities Avere planned, cU- 
Tecfced, and paid fov by the committees of 
the various Trades' Unions, avIio now, hi 
order to provide for their own safety, made 
a full confession of their crimes. The per- 
son most deeply impheatecl in these deeds 
of daikness was a public-house keeper of 
tile name of Broadhead, the secretary and 
master-spirit of the Saw-Grinders' Union — ■ 
a hardened villain, dead to every sentiment 
of humanity or remorse. At a public meet- 
ing hekl in Sheftlekl this man had the 
audacity to lake a prominent part iii the 
proceedings, iuchguaiitly doiiouiicecl the 
crimes that liad been perpetrated ni the 
town, and YehemenUy protested against the 
charge that they bad been sanctioned or 
even connived at by the Trades’ Unions, 
Now, however, he ajipeared before the Com- 
missioners, and ^yith impaSpSive coolness 
acknowledged the prominent part he had 
taken in organizing these criminal deeds, 
how he had selected the victims, hired and 
instructed the agents, and paid them their 
wages out of the funds of the Union. 

A few of the cases, reported in the most 
brief and summary manner by the Commis- 
sioneis, may serve to show the expedients 
resorted to by Uie Ti'ades’ Union oflicials 
for the purpose of enforcing obedience to 
their decrees *, — 

' Juiues Liuley, who formerly had beou a-seissois- 
grindcr, had shortly before this penod become a 
saw-griudcr, and kept anuniber of apprentices, in 
dofiaiice of the iidcs of the 8aw-Gimdcrs' Union. 
He was shot by >Samiiol Orookca ^Y^th an air-gun, 
on November iStli, 1657, at tlio instigation of 
Broadliead, in a lioiise in Nursery Street, and was 
slightly wounded. 

‘ James Liulcy was lodging in his brother-in-law, 
Samuel Poole’s, lioiise, a butcher, avIioso wife and 
family were living in the house. Crookes and 
HallamtiackedLinley from house to house nearly 
every day for five or six ^Y 0 oks, intending to shoot 
him. On the 1st August they found him sitting 
in a piiblic-housG in Scotland Sticct, in a loom full 
of people, the wiiulov^s of which ojiened into a 
back yard, and from that yard Crookes shot Liiiloy 
w'i th an air-guii. The shot struck h im on tlio side of 
the lietid, and ho died fiom the eiFects of the injury 
in tho following February. Crookca and Hallnin 
\sxic employed by Broadhead to shoot Linley.* 
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‘Ghristopher Eotlioraiii had been a sickle 
maiiiifaoturer for nearly hfty years at Uroufield, 
nearly five miles from Slicffield. Shoi'tb'" bofoio 
18G0 Ilia moil refused to pay to the Union, and ho 
thereupon received several thvcatciuug lotfcera, to 
tlie clfecb that Jiifl jircuiisca would be blown up if 
he did not compel tliom. About the year 18G0 his 
boilci was blown up, unci shoitly after a can of 
gvuipowdcv was thrown at ulgUti into a house 
belonging to him at Tmway (mliabited by two of 
Ins nephews, who worked for Jiini and wore not 
membera of tho Union), and exploded. No one 
was hmfc, but great damage was douo to the house, 
lie 1ms had at different times nme pahs of bellows 
cut, twelve bands cut to pieces, and his anvils 
tiu’own into his dam, In 1805 a two-gullou bottle 
f^Uod^Yith gunpowder, with a lighted fuse attached, 
wna placed in tho night-time in his waiohoiisc. 
The fire of tho fuse from some cause became ex- 
tinguished before it rcaeliod the powder. Adjoin- 
ing the warohonso wcyo sleeping-rooms, which at 
tho tiiiro the bottle was placed in tho warchouso 
were occupied hy a niofelier, three sous, and a 
daughter. This, ho said, “boat Inm,” and ho 
forced his men to join tiro Union, adding that 
“euico that tiiuc they had been aa cpiiot os bees." 
George Castles, tlie seerctavy of the Sickle and 
Reaping-hook Grinders’ Association, told us that 
in tho Seplcmbcr of last year he saw a cash-book 
of the Union, cou taming entries of payment made 
at the time some of tho outiagcs oceiirrecl, burned 
ill the Committee-room, and also that loaves had 
been torn out of other books of the Union which 
luiglib have implicated the Union. 

*lVe have to report that these outrages were 
promoted and eiicouragod by tho Sickle and Grind- 
ers' UiiioTiJ 

^Gcoigo ’Wftstuidge, one of tho abovc-ntuned 
non-Uuion men, lived in a lionso in Acorn Street, 
with his wife, cliild, and a lodger named Bridget 
OTtoiirko. Wastnidge, his wife, and child slept 
in the ganol, anil OTlourko in the chamber 
below fronting the street. About oiio o’clock in 
the morning of blio 2Jrd November a can of gun- 
powder was tliiown through tlio chamber window. 
Mrs. Wstnidgo, hearing a noiso, ran down into 
iilrs. O’Roiirkoh room, and found her holding in 
her Imiul a paretd emitting R])aiks She eoized it 
in order to tlirow it tlnongli tlic wdiulow, and it 
exploded in her hands, setting iiro to her night 
dress and serioufily iiiyiriug her. She ran upstairs, 
her hUBbaiitl stiipped off her burning cloLlics, and 
iiiUier fear slio threw herself through the ganot 
^YindOAyinto tho sbicoL. Waslnklgo dropped 1 ms 
U ttio boy to persons who were below in the slrcob, 
and by moans of a ladder wliich was In ought 
escaped from tlie house. O’Rourko -was 

found in tho collar shockingly burned. Mrs. 
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IVautnidgo was taken to the infirmary in a state 
of insensibility, where she reraaiiied five or six 
weeks. A person of the iiamo of Thomson was 
tried at Yoik at tho Spihjg Assizes, 1802, for tlie 
murder of hlis, 0‘Roiirke, and was acquitted. 
Robert Renshaw confessed before ns that ho 
threw the can of gimpo^vdor into Wastnidgo^a 
lioiise, and that he was hired to do so on the pro- 
mise of XG by "William Baylca and Samuel Cutler, 
both members of the Fonder Giindeis’ Union, and 
ho stated that ib was done because Wastnidgowas 
not right with the trade. James Robcitson, now 
secretaiy and at that time acting-secietary of the 
Fender'Grrindeis* Union, stated that he paid to 
William Baylos X6, which ho had received from 
Komvoithy, the then secictaiy of the Union, and 
that be had falsified the books of the Union m 
order that tljat payment slionld not bo discovered. 
We report that all the above outrages wore pio- 
moted and oiicourngcd by the Fender-Gundora’ 
Uniun.^ 

The Brickinakers* Union was not behind 
tlie Griiidors' in tlmir attempts to blow np 
Iiouses, and it was proved that in addition 
they liad killed horses and cows, and de- 
stroyed many thousands of bricks belonging 
to masters against whom they had taken 
umbrage. The Nailmakers' Union also 
made various attempts to blow up shoiis 
and houses with gunpowder. 

The hrickinakers of Manchester were quite 
on a par with the grinders of Sheffield in the 
atrocity of their crimes, committed for the 
promotion of their owm interests. They 
refused to permit the employment of non- 
Unionists either with Union men or alone, 
or the use of machine-made bricks^ or trans- 
ference of bricks from one district to another, 
or any rate of wages below what they had 
fixed. They compelled a master brickmaker, 
not a member of the Union, to pay them £l 
a year in order to be allowed to work at his 
own trade. N'o bricks of which they disap- 
proved would he laid hy the bricklayers, who 
were their firm allies. They fined a master 
£6 for complaining of their work They 
destroyed 40,000 bricks because a master, 
whose ivoikfl w^ero in tlie Ashton district, 
sent hricks to Manchester in violation of 
their rules. They mixed thousands of 
needles with the clay which offending 
brickmakers were to use, in order to nierce 


and niaim the hands of those who were to 
mould it. The shed of a master who had 
dismissed some Union men ^Yas set on fire 
by naphtha, and a great deal of property was 
destroyed. Horses were hamstrung, and a 
favourite mare belonging to an offending 
master was roasted to death. Blowing up 
with gunpowder was practised in Man- 
chester as freely as in Sheffield. Refractory 
Yvorkmeii were waylaid, beaten, stabbed wiblx 
kiiivos, shot at, and wounded. Some who 
could not swim were thrown into deep water, 
and narrowly escaped drowning. One per- 
son was nearly killed because he was taken 
for another. Watehnien were wounded in 
the head with slugs, and a pioliceinan was 
murdered outright. 

Trade outrages equally savage and shock- 
ing were found to have been perpetrated 
in otlier manufacturing towns of ianca- 
shire and Yorkshire, and it seemed as if 
the whole structure of society in these 
and otlier trading districts was imder- 
inined. Perhaps the most significant fact 
of all, as showing the wholesale de- 
moralization which Trades' Unions of this 
class produce among the operatives, like the 
Penian and other kindred associations in 
Ireland, is the mode in which they regard 
such miscreants as Broadhead and Crookes, 
his wiRing instrumeut. The character and 
conduct of Broadhead must havQ been quite 
well known to the inemhers of the Union, 
and especially to tlio Committee, even before 
the appointment of the Commission. In 
October, 1866, he wrote a letter relating 
to an outrage perpetrated at that time, 
which clearly showed a guilty knowledge 
and approbation of the deed. The press 
commented severely on his assertion that 
the victim of that outrage was nearly as 
bad as the perpetratoi'. Broadhead in con- 
sequence offered his resignation as Socretaay 
of the Saw-Grinders’ Union, After a dis- 
cussion with closed doors^ which lasted six 
hours, the members passed a vote of con- 
fidence in him, and requested him to retain 
his office. The revelations made to the 
Commissioners speedily followed- It was 
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proved not only by tlie Gvidcncc of liis 
accomplices, bub by his o^vn confession, 
that he had suborned violent assaults, 
robbery, fire-iaisiug. and murder; that lie 
retained in his service men whom he had 
hired to do these deeds, and that to pay 
them he had embezzled the funds and 
falsified the accounts of the Society. But 
tlic Saw-Griiiclers’ Union refused to reim- 
diate his crimes and to exjiel him, because, 
as they alleged, 4ie had risked his life 
on their behalf, and the law afforded no 
remedy for the offences which lie had lakcii 
upon himself to punish ■with death/ It 
ivoulcl have been sbrange, indeed, if the 
law had prevented non -Unionists from 
engaging to work with whom and at what 
wages they thought proper, 

At this very time Mr Baron Bramivell, 
in the case of the journeymen tailors of Lon- 
don, while forcibly insisting on the illegality 
of coercing, molesting, or annoying othernien 
in the exercise of their right of disposing 
of their o^Yl^ labour, laid it clown that a 
combination to raise wages» even though it 
proceeds to the sometimes inevitable climax 
of a strilce, is not contrary to the law of 
England so long as it is conducted without 
breacli of tlie peace, or obstruction to or 
interference witli other persons. No candid 
or reasonable person would ask more than 
this; but the powers of the Shofficld 
Unionists were, in their own estimation, 
so insufficient that they thought it neces- 
sary to supplement them by fire-raising, 
w^oiiiiding, and murdering! The Unionists 
complained, indeed not without reason, 
that their associations were treated as in- 
herently illegal, and that they were left 
without remedy in cases of pillage or em- 
bezzlement of their property. Tt was ' 
decided by the Court of Queen’s Bench in ' 
January, 1867> that a Trades’ Union which > 
LS also a Benefit Society, bub which has , 
among its rules any that in the judgment i 
of the law amount to a restraint of trade, is 
i 2 )So facto deprived of the right of recovering 
fiom a defaulting treasurer the money which 
he had misappropriated. This decision was 


given on the ground that the Society 
established for illegal purposes. It is cer- 
tainly right and proper that no association 
should bo supported in doing illegal acts, but 
finite unjust that because it aimed at illegal 
' as well as legal objects its funds sliould 
' be embezzled with impunity. And it was 
'felt that the Legislature might properly 
'be called on to extend full proprietary 
' rights, and the power of enforcing them 
against wrong-doers to those associations 
whose rules and objects were not of a 
criminal characiev. The great body of the 
people camo at length to the coiiclusiou 
that Trades’ Unions arc not in themselves 
improper or immoral, and that tlioro is no 
good reason wliy tho working classes iniglit 
not combine to fix the rate of wages which 
' they would accei'it from the masters, pro- 
vided that they did not 'picket,’ wajday, 
threaten, and maltreat tlioso who were 
willing to take employment at the rates 
which the Unionists rejected. 

'■\yith rcgfird,^ said the Beport of tlio Com- 
niWioiicis, ^ to tlio general fpicstion of the right of 
workmen to combine together for dctermiunig aud 
stipulating witli tlicir employ ei tho toims on wincli 
I only they will consent to work witli him, >vo 
think tlwfc pYovkhd tlio combination be 2>crfcctly 
voluutavy, and that full Ubmty bo left to all 
other worlcmou to inulortakc tiio work wliicli tho 
parties combining have lofused, and that no 
obstruction be placed in the -way of tho omployei 
resorting olsewhcvo in eeavcli of a supply labour, 
there is no ground of justice or of policy in with- 
holding such a riglit from the workmen ;* and tlioy 
add that they ‘arc jnepaied to recommend that a 
BUI be brought in so far relaxing tho existing law, 
in subs banco, as to enact that no conibniatio]i of 
persona for tho purpose of dotorjnijnng among 
tlicniBolvca, or of stipulating for tho terms on 
which they will consent to employ or bo em- 
ployed, shall bo unlawful by reason only that its 
operation would be in restraint of trade.' 

Tho Oommissionois wero also of opinion tliat 
* there Nvouhl bo advantage to tho Unions if bimy 
weio established witii tiio capacities for rights aud 
liabilities arising from a stains iccognizcd iiy laAV; 
and that there would he advantage to tlio public 
if their proceedings ^YD^e mailo public, and tho 
officers of Unions acting accoiduig to law had the 
position to which persons discharging important 
duties aie entitled.' TJioy recommended there- 
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fore tluifc ‘ficilities should he gninled for such 
rogistintiou as will givo to the Unions capacity 
for rights and duties icsembliiig in some degree 
tlmt of corporations, niid to the public the means 
of knowing the rules, membors, and funds of the 
Union, and also thoii expendituie and proceedings.* 

Severn! yenrs elapsed, however, before 
these judicious reconimendalious were car- 
ried into effect. It was nob until 1871 
that an Act was passed which aimed at 
putting an end to trade disputes, by hold- 
ing the balance even between employers 
of labour and those employed by them. 
The system thus inaugurated was carried 
out in 1875, when masters and workmen 
were placed on perfect ec^uality as regards 
the matter of contract A breach of con- 
tract was to be treated on both sides as a 
civil, not a crimijal aifair, and was not to 
be piiiiiahecl by imprisonment except as 
that penalty would be inflicted in other 
cases by a county court judge for con- 
tumacious disobedience to the orders of the 
Court, or in certain peculiar cases where a 
wilful and malicious breacli of a coiitiucfc 
would inflict great injury on the public 
In regard to such cases there was no dis- 
tinction made between employers and the 
persons employed. Imprisonment might 
be inflicted also on any person who hid or 
injured the tools of workmen in order to 
prevent them from doing thei • work, or who 
attempted by intimidation or violence to 
induce others to abstain from working or 
to join in a strike. TJie right of work- 
men to combine for the purpose of raising 
wages, or for any other object which is not 
in itself illegal, has now been fuUy recog- 
nized, and no distinction, is made, in the 
eye of the law, between them and the 
employers of labour. The former arc at 
perfect liberty to unite in a resolution not 
to work for less than a certain rate of wages, 
and to carry it into cfTecb by a strike should 
they think fit. The latter are eq_ually at 
liberty to combine in a refusal to givo the 
rate of wages demanded, and to vindicate 
their determination by a lock-out. freedom 
of action in this respect is tlie rule prescribed 

VOL, IV. 


by the law to both parties, but not liberty 
to employ intimidation or violence. Bub 
though, as one of their most zealous sup- 
porters has admitted, 'legislation has now 
accomplished all that any reasonable ad- 
vocate of the claims of the Trades* Unions 
could have demanded/ the evil practice of 
'picketing/ waylaying, intimidating, and 
assaulting non-Unionists has by no means 
been abandoned. Neither hiive the unjust 
and injurious regulations respecting ap- 
2 :)rentices and the freedom of labour. 

In the Clyde iron shipbuilding trade 
restrictive regulations have been enforced 
to such an extent that Hie ironworkers 
arc receiving from 20^. to 2 os. a day, while 
the ship-joineis are earning only 5s. 6^?,, 
this result having been brought about 
mainly by minimizing the number of 
ajpprentices. The effect has been most 
injurious to the ironworkers themselves, 
aud there is great danger tlmt shipbuilding 
may be driven from the Clyde, as it was a few 
years ago from the Thames, by the greedy 
and tyrannical conduct of fcho workmen. 

A section of the working classes, more 
provident and foreseeing than their fellows, 
instituted in 1844 a Co-operative Society, 
and set an example which has been widely 
followed throughout the country. In that 
year it occurred to a few poor flannel weavers 
in Rochdale that they might combine for the 
imrpose of economizing their expenditure 
by supplying themselves with good and 
cheap food and olotliing. They of 
course aware that sliofikecpers had eacli tg 
pay rent, rates, taxes, and other expenses, 
and to maintain themselves and their family 
out of the small profits which they received 
from a moderate aggi'egate of returns. They 
saw also that the system of credit entailed 
bad debts, thus increasing the cost of articles 
to honest customers, and that as the shop- 
keeper was often obliged in turn to purchase 
on credit, ho could not buy in the cheapest 
market. It seemed evident therefore that 
if they could command a little capital to 
make a beginning, they might supply them- 
selves with food and clothing on much more 
24 
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favourable terms than by dealing at fclie 
sliops. Some of them had a conscientious 
objection to the taking of an oath, and 
therefore could not appeal to a court of law 
to enforce payment of accoimts^ while others 
Imcl scruples with respect to suing. They 
were all aware that the credit system often 
led to litigation, and that litigation always 
entailed waste of time and money. They 
therefore cletenninecl neitlier to take nor to 
give credit 

These x^oneers of the Co-ojierative move- 
ment, twenty-eight in number, subscribed 
2d. a week each, and when their joint con- 
tributions reached the amount of £28 they 
took a small shop in a back street of Eoch- 
dale, where they commenced their opera- 
tions. After fitting up the shop, only £14 
remained to xnircliase goods. A neighbour- 
ing shopkeeper said in derision that he 
could take away the whole stock-in-trade 
ill a wheelbarrow. In all previous attempts 
to establisli a combined enterprise of this 
kind the profits were divided among the 
shareholders, but the llochdale co-o];)eratives 
resolved that their iirofits should be divided 
among the customers in proportion to the 
amount of tlieir piurchases — an aiTaugeineut 
\Yhich was no doubt one main cause of the 
Society's success. 

The ' Equitable Pioneers,' as the Society 
^Yas termed, commenced their operations 
■with groceries, and at the same time raised 
their weekly contribution per member to 
tlireepence. At the close of 184C the 
Society nuinhered eighty members, and had 
a capital of £181 125. 3d. They now added 
butcher meat and all sorts of clothing to 
their stores. Soon after reaching this stage 
they considered it necessary to xiiiblisli an 
account of their objects, and of the means 
^Yhich they had adoj)led to carry them into 
effect. 

‘ Tho objects of this Society/ tliey said, *aio the 
HOC lal and intollectual advauccuiGufe of its incmbcis. 
It provides tlioin with groceries, butcher’s meat, 
drapery goods, clothes, shoes, clogs, There are 
coinpcten t workmen on the xwemises to do the work 
of the memhers and execute all repaiis The 


capital is raised in shares, each iiiombor being 
allowed to take not loss than five and not more than 
100, payable at oiieo or by instalments of 3s. per 
quar ter. Tlioprofi ta are divided quarterly as follow^s : 
— 1 st, intci oat at 5 poi cent, per annum on all pmd-up 
shaicsj 2nd, off net profits for educational pur- 
poses; the remainder to bo divided among tlio 
members u\ proportion to money expended. For 
the intollectual improvemout of tlio members there 
is a libiary consisting of more than 3000 volumes. 
The news-room is well supplied iiowapapors 
and pciiodicals, fitted up iu a neat and careful 
maimer, and furnished with maps, globes, iniero- 
acope, telescope, & q . The news-room and library 
aro free to nil membors. A branch reading-room 
1ms been opened ab Oldham Road, tho roadors of 
which moot every second Monday in January, 
April, July, and October to choose and sell tho 
papers.^ 

Iu order to furuish hints for the guidance 
of iliosG who aj^pliecl to them for informa- 
tion, with a view to tho formation of now 
societies, they printed a i3ai)Gr suggesting 
vanous regulations, which gives a high 
idea of the sound sense and inLclligonce 
of the Pioneers. They especially reuoin- 
mendecl that officers should bo chosen for 
their integrity, inielligonco, and ability, and 
not for their wealth or distinction. 

The jn’ogress of tlie Eochdalc Pioneers' 
Society was vcryreinarkablo and gratifying. 
The Eev. hir. Molesworbh slates that in 
18G0 it numbered 3460 members, i:)osscs9ed 
£37,710 of funds, did business to the amount 
of £152,083, and liad iimdo £16,906 of 
profits. In 1850 they set on foot a new 
society, culled the * Co-oxmrutivo Covn-niill 
Society/ in imitation of one which liacl 
been for some years iu successful work- 
ing at Leeds. It 1863 it was grinding 
nearly 1700 sacks of flour, meal, &c., per 
week, and in addition to the Eucliclalc store, 
Yvitli its branches, it supiplied the co-ox)era- 
live slioj)S of the towns and villages for many 
miles around. 

In 1864 ail aasociatiou was formed in 
Rochdale for the purpose of inanuracturiiig 
cotton, and the Piouecrs* Society invested 
a largo piortion of its suxierahundant capital 
in this undextaking. The building, which 
contains all modern imxn’ovcmeiits, cost 
£40,000, the whole of which was paid before 
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the mill was opened. A Co-operative Sick 
and Burial Society was also [ormecl, a Co- 
operative Turkish Bath, and a Land and 
Building Society. The capital invested in 
these various iiistilutions was estimated in 
1861 at £125,729. The depression of trade 
and manufactures in Lancashire in conse- 
quence of the American Civil War was a 
severe trial to the whole of these co-operative 
institutions, especially to tlie Cotton Manu- 
facturing Association, but tliey all wea- 
thered the storm. The Pioneers notably 
afforded aid to some of their oavii members 
who had been reduced to distress by the 
cotton famine ; but the Store Society for a 
long time gave £10 weekly to the Belief 
Lund, and liberal contributions to it were 
made also by the Corn-mill Society and the 
Manufacturing Association. The Pioneers 
have eleven substantial well-built branch 
stores in Rochdale, each doing a large busi- 
ness, and having a news-room and a refer- 
ence library of its own, A fortieth part of 
tlio profits of the Society is set aside for 
educational purposes; their library contains 
a good many thousands of well-selected 
volumes, and a news-room supplied with 
the leading daily and weekly journals, and 
almost every important periodical. 

The success of the Rochdale Society led 
to the establishment of similar institutions 
in most parts of the country They have 
rapidly advanced in numbers and wealth, 
and now both their membership and their 
capital aic to be counted by the hundred 
ihousaiid, and their aggi’egate sales annually 
amount to a good many millions. At 
the Co-operative Congress held in Edin- 
burgh in May, 1883, it was stated by 
the chairman, Mr. W. E. Baxter, M.P., 
that, leaving out of view the largo Civil 
Service Stores in the metropolis, the total 
sales of the 782 retail societies in England 
111 1882 amounted to £13,863,498, and 
the sales of the wholesale societies were 
£3,574,695. In Scotland the total sales 
were £3,280,644, the wholesale being 


£986,446. In the ten years, from 1862 to 
1871, a net profit of £3,739,093 was realized 
upon a total trade of £53,822,762. In the 
last ten years, viz. 1872 to 1881, the profit 
had been £13,712,176, upon a trade of 
£169,433,328, so that the business had 
increased during the last decade more than 
three times, and the profit more than three 
and a lialf times. During the twenty years 
the Co-operative Societies had made a profit 
of veiy nearly seventeen and a lialf millions 
sterling, and that profit had been at the 
rale of jio less than 29 per cent, on the 
capital. The returns for Scotland showed 
a still more marvellous result. During the 
ten years from 1872 to 1881, the societies iu 
this part of the country had done business 
amounting to £24,603,662, and made a 
profit of £2,107,401, which, with refer- 
encG to the sliare caintal employed, gave 
a dividend of 65 per cent, per annum, or 
more than double that which had been 
realized by their friends on the other side 
of the Tweed. Nor had the movement 
boon by any means confined to Great 
Britain. In Austria associations were 
spreading all over tlio country; in Ger- 
many there were nearly half a million mem- 
bers of the People’s Co-operative Banks, 
and about 300 similar institutions existed in 
Italy The principle of co-operation has been 
carried iu some quarters to an extent which 
has caused considerable dissatisfaction. It 
has been adopted by the civil servants of 
I the Crown, and in Dublin and Edinburgh, 
as well as in London, a considerable num- 
ber of the upper classes avail tliemselves 
of the advantages offered by the Civil Ser- 
vice Stores. But notwithstanding tliis 
drawback, and some other objectiojis, there 
can be no doubt that the co-operative prin- 
ciple has been highly beneficial; and in 
adtlition to its pecuniary saving it has con- 
tributed not a little to train the working 
classes in the manufacturing districts iu 
habits of frugality, temperance, aud self- 
reliance. 
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The position of TrancOj and especially of 
the Trench Emperor, had now become ex- 
ceedingly critical The aggrandizement of 
Prussia, as the result of the war with 
Ausbiia, which he had permitted if not 
encouraged, had greatly altered hie own 
situation, The lesiilt of that war took fclie 
Emperor completely by surprise, A strong 
and united Germany was regarded as 
highly perilous to Trance. There can be 
little doubt that if Napoleon had been 
ready to go to war in 186 G he would at 
once ]mve appealed to arms, and there is 
good reason to believe that Count Bismarck 
apj)rehended war from Trance in that year. 
In Ills celebrated speech to the Eeichstag 
in 1874 he admitted that Prussia's position 
at that moment had been most critical 
‘If France,’ ho said, ‘had only had a small 
force at her disposal, it would have been 
sufficient to form a very respectable army 
by uniting with the South German contin- 
gents — an army which would havo imme- 
diately compelled us to abandon all our 
successes in Austria in order to protect 
Berlin.’ But Napoleon was not in good 
health, and seemed to liavc lost all his old 
energy. The unexpected and untoward 
results of the war had &o bewildered him 
that he could not make u]} his mind to 
adopt any decided course. Count 'Walewski 
urged him to place ab least 100,000 men on 
the Rhine. The Due de Gramonb wrote 
from Vienna that Prussia was almost ex- 


I hausted, and durst not risk a war with 
Trance. Baron Beiist, who visited Paris to 
implore the supjiort of Trance in behalf of 
Austria, said it was only necessary for him 
to make a simple military demonstration in 
order to be master of the situation, and that 
if he omitted to take this stop ab the inescnt 
moment, he would in the end have to en- 
counter not only Prussia, but all Germany, 
It was pointed out by the Queen of Holland 
to the Trench ilinisler at the Hague that 
the future of the Napolcouic dynasty was 
at stake. All was in vain; the Emijoror 
was of opinion that it was not advisable 
‘to run after hazards.' The counsel of such 
meu as M. Lavalette and M, Rouher was 
preferred to the energetic advice of M, 
Drouyn de Lliiiya, rvho recommended that 
tho army should be placed on a war footing, 
and tliQ favourable moment was allowed to 
escape. 

The Emperor flattered himself that Prus- 
sia might at this juncture bo induced to 
give her consent to the re-establish incut of 
tho frontiers of 1814, and M. Benedetti 
was sent to the headquarters of the Prussian 
army in Moravia to open negotiations with 
Bismarck for that x>uTpose, Ho suffered 
himself, however, to bo completely out- 
witted by tho astute and unscrupulous 
Prussian Premier, who carefully avoided 
committing himself to any definite arrange- 
ments, but kept the Trench envoy in play 
by assuring him that lie was quite disposed 
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to enter into the views of the Emperor. ! 
'I shall nob say anything new to your 
Excellency/ wmle Benedetti from Nicols- 
burg to liis chief, 'in announcing that in 
M, do Bismarclvs ojnuion we ought to look 
for a compensation in Belgium, and he has 
oflered me to come to an understanding on 
this subject. He, however, thinks it possible 
to find also something in the Palatinate/ 
After the pixjJimfnanes of peace between | 
Prussia and Austria were signed, the Prencli 
Emperor asked for the cession of the left 
bank of the Bhine, but Bismarck told fclie 
French Envoy that this would he war, and 
the demand was not pressed, He dexter- 
ously turned it, however, to account in 
dealing with the Ministers of the Southern 
States of Germany, and so frightened them 
with this sclieme propounded by Prance for 
compensation at their expense, that they 
concluded a secret treaty of defensive and 
offensive alliance with Prussia. 

The definite peace with Austria was not 
q^uite concluded, and Bismarck therefore 
found it necessary to continue the game 
of hoodwinking the French Ambassador 
by what he called 'dilatory negotiations,' 
Prussia might without difficulty have given 
up to France the left bank of the Bhine, 
but the position of affairs was now changed, 
and it was impossible, ho said, to cede an 
inch of German territoiy. * Other anunge- 
inents, however, might be made to satisfy 
the rcspectivo interests of both countries.’ 
It appears that the Frencih Emperor had 
hitherto refused to entertain the project of 
seizing Belgium, and had termed such an 
enterprise an 'act of brigandage/ But 
now, baffled in all his uttompis to obtain 
the cession of any part of Germany as 
compensation for the aggrandizement of 
Prussia, he began to listen to the voice of 
tlie tempter, and Bonedefcli was authorized 
by him to negotiate, without the knowledge 
of his official chief, a secret treaty with 
Prussia, binding that Power not to interfere 
with the nefarious attempt on Belgium 
which Bismarck had suggested. Benedetti 
accordingly submitted to the Priisrian 


Premier a 'Project of a Treaty ’ in his own 
handwriting, on which Bismarck, in order 
to gain time, made some observations and 
proposed certain changes* Bub as soon as 
the Peace of Prague was signed he began 
to draw back, and pretended to fear that 
tlie Erencli Emperor miglifc make use of 
this secret negotiation to bring about a 
misunderstanding between Prussia and 
Great BritaiJi* WiiZe negotiations were 
pending Bismarck assured the French Am- 
bassador that France was the most desir- 
able ally for Pnissia, and that if these two 
Powers were closely united they would not 
need to fear any armed resistance to their 
plans, either from Britain or Eussia; but 
Benedetti now had his eyes opened to the 
manner in which he had been outwitted in 
this discreditable intrigue, when he learned 
that General Maiiteuffel had been sent on a 
secret mission to St. Petersburg to negotiate 
an alliance with Eussia. The envoy was 
instructed to make known to Prince Gorts- 
chalcoff the projects and proposals of France, 
and to offer that if Eussia ivould remain 
faithful to her alliance with Prussia she 
would not be interfered with by her ally in 
carrying out her policy in the East of Europe, 
This mission was perfectly successful, though 
Bismarck took care not to form any such 
definite engagement with Eussia as would 
have compelled him to side openly with lior, 
Thus baffled by the crafty I*russiaii 
Premier in his attempts to obtain the 
i cession of a portion of German territory, 
! the French Emperor attempted to acq^iiiro 
I by luirchaso the strong fortress of Lux- 
emburg, on the north-eastern frontier of 
France. The Duchy of Luxemburg, which 
I belonged to the King of Holland as Grand- 
Duke, formed part of the German Con- 
federation, and the city bad for some years 
pa.st been garrisoned by Prussian troops, 
Bub in the altered oircunistances of tho 
country, the French Government alleged 
that in the hands of a Prussian garrison 
it would no longer be naemly a defensive 
position for Germany, bub would be also 
an offensive position against France. The 
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King of Holland ^vas quite willing to dis- 
pose of tho fortified city, all the more that 
the inhahitaiits had shown a strong repng- 
iiance to being incorporated with Germany. 
Eat the proposal to transfer Luxemburg 
to France excited great opposition on the 
part of tlie Germans, and it seemed at one 
period not unlikely that the affair would 
lead to wav between the two countries. 
But this was happily averted by tlie inter- 
vention of the other European Powers A 
conference of the representatives of Britain, 
Fi'ance, Austria, Prussia, Russia, Italy, and 
Holland Nvas held in Loudon in May, 18G7j 
and a treaty was signed by them, declaring 
that the Duchy of Luxemburg should hence- 
forth be considered as neutral territory, and 
placed imdet the collective guarantee of all 
the Powers who were parties to the treaty; 
that the Prussian garrifion should be im- 
mediately withdrawn, and tlie fortress dis- 
mantled to such an extent as would bo 
satisfactory to the King of Holland. 

But though hostilities were for the pre- 
sent averted, there can be Utile or no doubt 
that from tins time forward both parties 
expected that sooner or later war would 
take place. Like two express trains, it was 
said, starting from opiiosite stations and 
running on the same line, a collision was 
inevitable. For more than two centuries 
France had been the Power, as Frederick 
the Great remarked, without whose j>ernu 5 - 
v'^ion not a cannon-shot should be fired in 
Europe, and it was not to be endured that 
Prussia should now assume a higher or even 
an equal position, Her present ruler felt 
liiniself bound to maintain the traditions of 
the Napoleonic Emjjire, and one of these 
was not to suffer the undue aggifindizemeut 
of any European Power, so as to render her 
a dangerous enemy to France, If Prussia 
were allowed to carry out her schemes for 
the unification of Germany, her unliiary 
resources would be enormously increased, 
and the balance of power among tlie Euro- 
pean States would be completely destroyed. 
The position of Napoleon himself, and the 
permanence of his dynasty, would be seri- 


ously affected if under his sway the )prcsligo 
of France should be loivered through the 
aggrandizement of her most hated rival 
The Emperor thus felt constrained, by 
personal as well as public considerations, 
to prepare for the inevitable struggle for 
siqn’cinacy. 

For this jiurpose the roorgaiiizatioii of 
the army was absolutely necessary. The 
Emperor, thirty years before, had advised 
his couiitryineii * Lo borrow from Germany 
her system of public education and military 
organization;* and Marshal Neil, the Minis- 
ter at War, now took steps, in imitation of 
Prussia, for doubling by a war reserve tlic 
peace strength of the French army. A 
new law was passed for the purpose, but 
its efficacy was marred by the continuance 
of the fatal flaw of tlie purchase of exemp- 
tion — the purchase of a man to bo killed/ 
as Prince Napoleon said, ^ in the stead of 
him who has the means.* Exoneration 
from active service might be obtained by a 
fine piaid lo the State. The fines thus levied 
were to have been applied to increase the 
bounties given to old soldiers wlio re-eiilisLcd 
for further service, and Lo reward volunteers. 
But the money was misappropriated by the 
Government to other purposes, and conse- 
quently the battalions remained iinfillGd. 
■When the war broke out only 200,000 men 
were forthcoming out ol the 288,000 who 
should have been found in the ranks of 
the twenty-four active divisious. The re- 
serve contingents first called on raised that 
number to 250,000, all that could at that 
critical moment be jiiustered to meet nearly 
500,000 Germans gathering against them, 
Deficiency in numerical strengfcli, however, 
was not the worst feature of the Frenoh 
army at this period — their moral power had 
become greatly deteriorated, The corrup- 
tiou of the Second Empire liad seriously 
affected the whole mililavy system of t!ic 
country. The frugal, energetic, and ex- 
perienced officers wlio had been raised up 
in the Algerian war had passed away 
or been set aside, and were replaced by 
men of no marked ability or professional 
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emiiiQnce. Military rank had been con^ 
forred on men of luxurious and vicious 
habits, like Leboeuf, De Tailly, Trossard, 
and Douay, \vlio owed theiv position not to 
warlike talent and experience, but to their 
worship of Imperialism and their syco- 
phautish subacrviency to the Empire. A 
few of the generals, like MacMahon and 
Canrobert, though by no means possessed of 
first-rate abilities, were esteemed and trusted, 
but the great majority of the superior officers 
had no reputation either for soldiership or 
ability; and generals Mvho sought to make 
inarches in carriages, and to fit their tents 
up as boudoirs, were ill idaced over recruits 
who chafed at the law that let the rich 
escape the national service, and at the Ad- 
ministration that made promotion avowedly 
depend on favour, and ostracized all sus- 
pected of want of devotion to the dynasty/ 
Corruption Lad crept into every depart- 
ment. Carelessness characterized the whole 
system of management, and the want of dis- 
cipline on the part of the soldiers served 
greatly to increase the danger arising from 
the incompetence of the officers. A great 
improvement had, however, taken place in 
the weapons employed in the army. The 
old muzzle-loading musket had been re- 
placed by the Chassepot, which was believed, 
not without reason, to be superior to the 
Prussian needle-gun; and the mitrailhusc, 
a 'machine gun' which poured out thou- 
sands of balls in a minute, was expected to 
prove a most formidable weapon, to which 
nothing of the same kind could be opposed 
by the enemy. 

To outward appearance there was no 
probability that the peace of Europe would 
be disturbed at the moment, when war at 
length brolce out in the year 1870. In the 
summer of that year Lord Clarendon, the 
sagacious and experienced Foreign Minister 
in the British Cabinet, died; and when Ins 
successor, Lord Crraiivillo, entered on the 
duties of the office, he was informed by 
Mr. Hammond, the veteran Under-Secre- 
tary, that never in his experience >Yei“e the 
prosx'iects of peace brighter than at that 


moment. But the mine had long been dug, 
and the train laid both in France and 
Prussia, and only a single spark was needed 
to produce a terrific explosion , That spark 
came from a totally unexpected quarter. 
General Prim Lad very unadvisedly selected 
Pnnee Leopold of Holienzolleni-Sigma- 
ringen for the vacant throne of Sjiain. 
Curiously enough, though it is not generally 
known, Prance and Prussia had previously 
discussed the iiroject of conferring the 
Spanish ciwn on a prince of the Hohen- 
zollern family, the second son of the reign- 
ing prince, on condition that he should 
marry a daughter of the Duchess of Alva, 
the niece of the I'rench empress, Tliis, 
however, lie refused to do, and the scheme 
was laid aside Somewhat later the project 
was renewed by Bismarck and Prim, with 
this difference, that the hereditary Prince 
himself was proposed as the candidate for 
the tliTono. Very characteristically, this 
scheme wag to bo kept a profound secret 
until after it Lad been sanctioned by tho 
Cortes, in the hope that Prance would 
then be obliged to acquiesce in what could 
not be prevented; but Prim became fright- 
ened, and from apinuheiision that the 
Emperor would be deeply offended if tho 
affair were concealed from him tried to 
break the news by mentioning the projiosal 
to the French Ambassador at Madrid. The 
intimation set France m a flame. Tho King 
of Prussia had shortly before made a member 
of his family the ruler of Pioumania, and he 
was now suddenly and surreptitiously in- 
triguing to place another prince of his house 
onthe throneof Spain— acountiy with wdiich 
he had no right to intermeddle. He alleged 
that he had given his personal sanction 
only as head of the Hohenzollern family, 
not as King — ^that officially he had no hand 
in the candidature, and he declined to order 
it to be withdrawn. The French Govern- 
ment, who were willing on a specified 
condition to accept the elder brother of the 
Prince, had certainly no valid reason to 
give why they should object to the new can- 
didate. Personal and family circumstaiicea 
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indeed seemed to render liim acceptable to 
the Napoleon faniily> and likely to attach 
liiui to ri-encli interests. He belonged to 
a Homan Catholic branch of tlie Hoheuzol- 
lem family ; Ids jiateriial grandfather was 
n Murat, his maternal grandmother a Eeaii- 
liarnais; his mother was connected with 
the house of Bragaiiza-Bourbon. It was 
more tlian five centuries since he and the 
King of Prussia had a common ancestor. 
The proposal toplace thi.s cadetof theHohen- 
zollem family on tho unstable throne of 
Spain was really a matter of very slight 
importance, bvit in the existing temper both 
of France and Germany it was sufficient to 
afford a pretext for open hostilities. Prince 
Leopold himself, iii the view of tlie angry 
excitement which his candidature had pro- 
duced, sent in liis resignation as a candidate 
for the vacant throne; but the French 
Government insisted that the King of 
Prussia should openly withdraw Leopold 
as a candidate, and promise that in no oir- 
cum stances should the Prince or any mem- 
ber of the Hohenzolleni family become a 
candidate for the Spanish throne* It was 
well known that the demand must inevita- 
bly lie refused The Kiug> as was expected ^ 
declared that in this, as in all other circum- 
stances, he would reserve to himself the 
right to act as seemed to him good An 
additional pretext for a declaration of war 
was needed and invented, A paragraph 
appeared in tho North Gmna% Qazcihy a 
journal which was the organ of Bismarck, 
to the effect that the French Ambassador, 
Count Beiiedefcti, had accosted the King 
with an insolent demand, which was 
promptly and royally refused, and his 
access in future to the King was forbidden. 
The story was false, bub it served its pur- 
pose. The report reached Berlin in a few 
hours, and excited extreme indignation 
among the populace, who collected on the 
same evening before tho Palace, shouting, 
'To the llhhiel’ and ‘To ParisT Tho ex- 
citement among the Parisian mob was not 
less violent. The cries of the Berliners, 
*Nach Paris!’ were met by the counter cry. 


I ‘A Berlin I' Tho Hue de Gramont, the 
French Foreign Minister, described this 
paragraph to tho Legislative body as a 
circular despatch, and amid shouts of 
approval declared that insult had been 
offered, which could only be avenged by 
war. The French Prime Minister, M. 
Ollivier, said he accepted tho challenge 
of Prussia ' wdbh a light heart.' Tho advice 
of the Ministry, supported by the clamour 
of the Parisians, was followed, and on the 
loth of July tile Emperor declared war 
against the King of Prussia, There has 
seldom, if ever, been a war between two 
adjoining countries more utterly without 
cause, or rollecting more discredit on the 
persons responsible for its terrible results. 

Benedetti, as soon as he discovered Bis- 
marck’s duplicity and double-dealing, strove 
to make his sovereign a^Yave of the real 
situation of affairs, and of Bismarck’s in- 
tentions, He assured his sovereign that he 
should nob place any conlidence in tlie 
support of the Southern German States, 
who would be compelled at no distant time, 
by the national feeling of their populations, 
to side with Prussia. He expressed his 
couvictLQU tliat the great body of the Ger- 
man people would resist to tlio utmost any 
attempt to infringe upon German territory. 
On the other hand, however, advisers of a 
different stamp declared that Uio popiilaLiou 
of Hanover, Saxony, and the annexed States 
detested Prussia, and would rise against 
her if a favourable opportunity were 
offered, and Uiat Bavaria and Wurtemburg 
were only waiting for a war to make com- 
mon cause with Fiance. Austria, it was 
alleged, had not forgotten lior luimiliaLiou 
at Saelowa, while Italy cherished a grateful 
recoUectioa of what she owed to the Em- 
peror and the French nation. He was 
assured also by hts generals that the Freiicli 
army was in a state of unequalled pro- 
ficiency. Tliere was some truth in these 
allegations. The policy of Bismarck was 
unpopular in Germany. The democratic 
Xoarty demanded more free iustitutioiis. 
The Ultramontanes abhorred the transfer 
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to the Trotestant crown of the ruling in- 
fluence ill Germnny. Local attachments 
among the populations of the absorbed and 
the menaced States made them dread the 
power of centralization. The members and 
friends of the royal houses which had suf- 
fered abounded in ill-will, and the unprin- 
cipled proceedings of Prussia had estranged 
all upright and honourable men. But a de- 
sire of unity was the master passion of the 
Germans, And even the Court of Wur- 
teinburg, tliough it was bitterly hostile to 
Prussia and to the cause of German unity, 
was afraid to oppose the almost unanimous 
determination of the people, and the resent- 
ment of the Hanoverians against the annex- 
ation of their country to Prussia speedily 
gave way, when war ivas declared, to 
burning indignation at the proposed in- 
vasion of Germany. The arrogance of the 
Due do Grainont and the aggression of liis 
master at once united the whole German 
people in a determination to defend their 
country against their hereditary enemy, 
Tlic Prench Emperor had been deceived in 
regard to the number of men in each icgi- 
ment, their soldierly qualities, the excellence 
of their arms, and the perfection of their 
equipment. When the incompetent War 
Minister, Leboeuf, was asked if the army 
was ready lie replied, 'More than ready/ 
But lie was wholly devoid of tlie qualifica- 
tions both of a general and an administrator. 
The commissariat broke down at the very 
beginning of the campaign; the artillery 
was deficient in the necessary material. 
TJie German, officers had been carefully 
instructed in the geography of Erance, 
wliile even the French stalf- officers were 
ignorant of the geograiihy of their own 
country, and Generals wandered about in 
search of the troops whom they were to 
cominancl, The Emperor lingered at Paris 
till nearly the end of July, and when he 
reached the Bhme he discovered everything 
there in a state of confusion. He found 
the army under officers ' who w^ent to the 
field in carriages, accomi^aiiied by cooks 
and prostitutes/ He Failly, to whom the 
VOL IV. 


command of the most impo riant province 
in France had been entrusted, was in the 
habit of banqueting daily on eight courses 
served on plate. Under such leaders it is 
no wonder that the common soldiers had 
become demoralized and insubordinate. 

The state of the German army pre- 
sented a marked contrast to that of their 
antagonists. The war with Austria had 
shown that the Prussian soldiers were in a 
slate of high traiiiing, confident in their 
new weapons and organization, perfectly 
disciplined, and actuated by a high pro- 
fessional spirit. The German patriots, who 
had long opposed a numerous standing 
army as enormously expensive and danger- 
ous to national liberty, had now come to 
regard it as the instrument by winch the 
long-cherishcd vision of German lunty could 
be accomplished. No pains or expense had 
been spared after the triumphant conclusion 
of the war with Austria to repair any defects 
wliich had then become manifest in the 
system, and to bring it to perfection. So 
complete were the arrangements made by 
Generals Von Moltke and Von Boon that 
ail array amounting to 500,000 men, of 
whom 60,000 were cavalry, could all bo 
collected and equipped by corps at a fort- 
nights notice. 

When war was declared by the Emperor 
of France, on the 15tli of July, everybody 
expected that the French army would at 
once take the field and pass the Ithine; but 
it proved to be far from fully prepared, 
either in men, material, or stores. It was 
really in cantonments, corps isolated from 
corps, and requiring several days to con- 
solidate and combine it. Many of the men 
on the muster rolls were on furlough in 
distant parts of France.' The Intendanco 
had no stock of provisions to draw upon, 
and was in the greatest straits for means to 
feed the troops as they came up from the 
west. Ammunition for the troops as they 
collected had to be got together from distant 
depots. Even the fortresses of Metz and 
Stmsburg, 'tlio watcli-towers on lier eastern 
froiitieiV were discovered to have their 
26 
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magazines iiniilled In consecinence, the 
conceutration of troops on the frontier was 
so slow tlmt more tlian ten days elapsed 
before they were able to comraonce liostili- 
Ues- General Moltke was reported to have 
said that unless the Emperor crossed the 
Eliine in a fortniglit he would never sec ifc^ 
at least as a conqueror, and so it proved. 
'As soon as war was declared/ wrote an 
old veteran officer who was then living at 
Hagenan, 'I went to Strasburg, expecting 
to see our men pass the Ilhino into Baden, 
.some 40,000 or 50,000 of them. But I 
cniiie bade, like a fool, as I went, for no 
troops orossccl. Why, in the time of the 
Great Napoleon he would have crossed 
long before these ten days were over with 
150,000 men, and he would have beaten the 
Trussiaiis as they canio uj), corps after 
corps; and we should have had news of 
him at Berlin, as wo did in 1806, instead of 
hearing liow the Prussians have invaded us, 
and beaten our armies in detail/ 

Unfortunately for the Prench, they had 
no General fit to take the command in the 
critical circumstances in which the army 
^Ya3 placed. The Germans seemed at first 
to have intended to wait the attack of the 
invaders on the line of Coblenz and Mainz, 
no doubt in the belief that their enemy 
would cross the Phinc into the Palatinate 
before they could reach that river. But 
when, much to their surprise, they found 
that the Prouch troops loitered and delayed 
operations, they resolved to carry the war 
into the eneiny’.s cuunliy. Wliile the iii' 
competent Generals of the Prench army 
w'ere Avasting their time in Avrangling, and 
hesitation, and useless inspections, with 
apparently no definite plan of operations, 
the imuiensG masses of German troops, i\n- 
knoAvn to them, were concentrating on the 
railroad jmictiong near the frontier. On 
the 2nd of August the Prench Emperor 
advnnccd from Metz across the frontier, and 
by a cannonade from the neighbouring 
heights compelled a small Prussian detach- 
ment to retire from the town of Saarbiuck. 
This petty exploit furnished matter for a 


despatch, in which the Emperor informed 
the Empress that the Prince Imperial had 
in this combat received his 'baptism of fire.' 
Bub oven noAV the troops remained scatLorecl 
aa before, the different divisions too far 
separate to support each other if suddenly 
attacked. Two clays later (Thursday, 4Lh 
August), the storm burst upon them quite 
unexpectedly General A. Douay was en- 
camped at Wissembourg, within two miles 
of the frontier, utterly unconscious tlml a 
force tcu tunes his o^Yn strength was within 
a single day's march. Ab early dawn of the 
4lli tliG Crown Prince crossed the Ln liter, 
directly in front and on both ilanks of the 
Prench, in resistless force. Douay and his 
men fought gallantly, but Avore speedily 
driven back by the overAvlielming numbers 
of their assailants. The General himself 
foil early in the action, and liis division 
retreated in great disorder, leaving 600 
lirisoners and their camp in the hands of 
the Prussians. 

Marshal MacMahoii, Avho Avas stationed 
near Slrasburg, Avas still incredulous that 
the enemy had crossed the frontier in great 
force, and liaving rallied the troops flying 
from Wissemboiirg, ho took up a strong 
and Avelhchosen position on the loAver spuns 
of the Vosges, at Worth, two and a half 
German miles south-Avest of Wissembourg, 
having 55,000 men xiiider lu3 command, 
Here ho Avas assailed on the evening of the 
6 til of August by the Grown Prince, with a 
force of 130,000 mem The Prencli fought 
Avith desperate valour, and held tlicir ground 
for fifteen hours, but they Avero nt last over- 
poAvered and comi>elled to give Avay, leaving 
two standards, six mitrailleuses, thirty guns, 
and about 6000 priaonera in the bands of 
the enemy, besides two railway trains laden 
Avith provisions, and MacMalion's carriage, 
with all Ins baggage and papoi‘s. Their 
killed and Avounded amounted to 10 000 
men. The German loss Avas about 8000. 
Tlie neglect of discipline, the Avant of cou- 
fideiico betAvecn officers and men, Avliicli 
proved so ruinous througlioiil the Avar, were 
especially manifested in this encounter. 
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The behaviour of the defeated army was 
peculiarly disgraceful, and turned their 
reverse into a disastrous rout. Their right, 
whicli was not pressed at all by the enemy 
after they gave way, fled panic-stricken, 
though wholly unpursued. Numberfl of 
them, on horses stolen from their guns and 
trains, rushed pell-mell through Hageiiau 
towards Strashurg, where 3000^of them 
arrived witliout their arms. ]\IacMahon'a 
centre and left fell into the same shameful 
disorder in their retreat, and when the 
General, after a cross march tlirough the 
hills, reached Saverne on the following 
evening, only three of his infantry regiments 
had kept their ranks. Of MacMahon’s 
entire corps only 5000 men remained on 
the night of tlie Gtli Lo retrace their steps, 
broken and dispirited, towards Chalons, 
This was not tlie only disaster Mduch 
befell the French at this time, for oii the 
same day the advanced guard of the first 
Geriiiau army, under General Gbbeii, came 
almost accidentally iii contact, near Forbacli, 
with the left wing of the French, superior 
Lo Jiiin in force, commanded by General 
Frossard. The French position on the 
steep hill of Spicliereii was very strong, and 
the battle, which began shortly after ten 
o'clock in the morning, lasted till nightfall. 
In the end the Germans carried the heights 
by a bayonet charge, and compelled the 
French to retreat, with the loss of 2500 
prisoners and a large store of guns, pro- 
visions, and camp ecxuipago. The Germans 
made no attempt to follow up their victory; 
but Frossard's troops, forced off the direct 
road to Metz, succeeded by a liurriecl and 
circuitous retreat in reaching that fortress. 
The first stage of the war was already over 
It was impossible to conceal its disastrous 
result. 'Marshal !MacMalioii has lost a 
battle. General Frossard, on the Saar, has 
been compelled to fall back. The retreat 
is being effected in good order. All may 
yet be re-established,' were the almost 
despairing words in which the telegram 
of the Emperor conveyed the tidings to 
Paris. 


The disappoiatiiieiit, rage, and apprehen- 
sion which the bad news excited in the 
capital were very great. The Miiii.stry had 
neither ability nor courage to brave the 
storm, and the Legislative body, summoned 
by the Empress in her capacity of Regent, 
passed a vote of censure on them, and they 
immecliately resigned An Imperial Cabin et, 
with Gencml Montauban, Count of Palikao, 
at its head, was formed The command, of 
the forces in Paris was entrusted to General 
Trochu, an experienced and able officer who, 
on account of his opposition to tlie Imperial 
system, had been allowed to languish for 
active employmont on half pay, while in- 
capable men liad been raised to high rank 
and office for then* coiirLiership. Marshal 
Bazaine superseded the incapable Leboouf 
ill the supreme conduct of the war, The 
Emperor himself now saw dearly that the 
conflict was to end in disgrace and ruin. 
The discoveries winch he had made, since 
his arrival at Metz, of the scandalous con- 
duct iDotli of soldiers and officers, and his 
knowledge of the usual behaviour of the 
French army under reverses, must liavo 
prepared his mind for the impending catas- 
trophe, He made no attempt to direct 
the movements of the troops, and both at 
Metz uiul at Paris affairs were conducted 
as if no Emperor existed. Owing to the 
state of his health he had become physically 
incapable of active exertion. His mind, it 
was alleged, bad become gloomy and un- 
settled, and he was constantly complaining 
of having been misled and betrayed, 

Bazaine now took up a position before 
Metz, having under his commaud the four 
corps which had fallen back fioin the Saar- 
brlick frontier, strengthened by a detach- 
ment which Marshal Canrobert had brought 
up from Chalons. His forces llius collected 
amoiuited to about 130,000. On the 13th 
the King of Prussia, who had followed the 
retreating French forces to the Moselle, 
was before him with 250,000 men. On 
the 14th the German vanguard belonging 
to tbe division under General Steiiiinebz 
came up with the three corps of Decaen, 
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li’rossard, aiul L*Adiniraulfc, near Courcelles, 
^vllile they ^vGre crossing the Moselle. A 
sharp contest ensiied, iu 'which both sides 
claimed tlie victory, hut the result -was 
that the Piencli were forced from a slightly 
intrenched position bach to tho cover of 
tlic oiiUvorks of Metz. Bazaine, now grow- 
ing anxious for the safety of the Emperor, 
persuaded him to quit the army, and along 
'with his son to .start for Clmlona by Yor- 
duiL Tlie emperor succeeded in reaching 
his destination, though he narrowly escaped 
falling into the hands of tlic Prussians on 
tho way thither. 

The greater xiarfc of the German forces 
lind crossed the Moselle at Pont-ii-Mousson, 
twenty miles higher up the river than Metz, 
with the view^ of getting between Bazaino's 
army and Pans. If the Marshal had been 
fib for liis X)ost, and could have trusted his 
troops, he should at onco have struck boldly 
at the invading army while thus extended, 
but instead of adojDting this coiwse he began 
a retreat to Verdun. On the ICth the head 
of the Ereiich aolumu was intercepted by 
the 3rd Prussian Corps at Mars-la-Tour, 
and a bloody battle of twelve hours’ dura- 
tion ensued Tlie Germans admitted a 
loss of 16,000 men; but they succeeded in 
arresting Bazanie's vctieat westward, and 
next day he fell back to a strong position 
at Gravelobbe, where the two roads from 
Verdun to ]\retz unite, five miles westward 
of tlie latter fortress. Ho immediately 
began to strengthen his position, and was 
busy intrenching when lie was assailed by 
the enemy on the IStli August, at Hezon- 
ville. They succeeded in storming Ins lines 
by direct assault, but with a loss of life 
almost unparalleled. Several regiments, and 
indeed the whole 3rd Corps, were nearly 
amiibilatcd. But in the end Bazaine was 
fairly shut up within the -work.s around 
Metz. Barracks were immediately con- 
structeel of timber for tho accommodation 
of tho besieger-s A tclcgraxfii was carried 
round the whole of ilie investing camj), and 
a railroad \ras formed at a little di.stanco 
from tlie w^orks to connect the lines of 


' oxieration. Meanwhile the Crown Prince 
had descended the westera slopovs of the 
Vosges into Lorraine. He detached hi.s 
Baden contingent to blockade Sbrashurg 
and to make for an active 

siege, and a portion of his Bavarian troops 
w^as detached to blockade Bitsche and Phala- 
bourg and other lull forts in his rear. The 
Crown Prince had at first intended to 
co-opexate with the forces under Ih’ince 
Piedcnck Charles and »Stemiuetz; but ns 
this was now unnecessary he turned to^Yards 
l*ans, supported by a detachment from 
Prince Charles’ army. The King followed 
him, and on the 26tli ho joined tlio Crown 
Priiico at Bar-lc-Huc; but already, three 
, days before this, the Trench cmnp at 
Chalons Imd broken up. 

I After his signal defeat at Worth Mac- 
Jlaliou had retired continuously on Chalons, 
bringing with him the remnant of his army, 
amounting to only 15,000 disheartened men. 
Ho Failly had abandoned tlio frontier in 
haste and retreated to the depot at Chalons. 
So also did IJouay, who came in ftoui Bel- 
fort. When these various contingents had 
I joined him MacMahon had 80,000 men 
I under his command, and he was iironhscd 
I additional reiiiforceineiits from Pans udiere- 
with to protect the direct road to tho capital. 
But the new Minister, Palikao, and his 
Council at Paris, from political motives, 
had formed the jii'^posterous xiroject of 
ordering MacMaliou to make a desperate 
effort to join Bazaine by Sedan and Monl- 
inddy, and thus bringing the united armies 
down on tlie rear of the Crown Piince, 
to cut him off from Ins communications 
with tlie forces under Prince Prcdericlc 
Charles and ^Yith Germany. 

The Emperor stated iu his jiianiplilot of 
Wilhelxnslidhe that this movement was 
undertaken in oj^posiLioii to Ins own better 
judgment, and in coinplianco witli tlie 
strongly-expressed ojunion of the Begoucy 
at Pans. IMarshal MacMahon also djsap- 
jiroved of the iiroject, but he had not sulll- 
cient resolution to take the rcsxlOU^^llJlUty 
of refusing to obey tho orders received fioiu 
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the capital The new Ministers had very 
unwisely led the citizens to expect that 
this movement would he successful, and 
they assured the General that every facility 
was afforded for it hy the railroad from 
Mdzibres to Thionville, which should carry 
him stores and more men. The scheme, 
however, never had a chance of success, 
and it was carried out in a way which 
could only terminate in disgraceful failure 
MacMalion set out from Eethel on the 24th 
of August, hut so dilatory were his move- 
ments that his army spent seven days in 
marching from lUieims to Sedan, a distance 
of only fifty miles in a direct line, The 
German army of the Meuse, 80,000 strong, 
under the Crown Piince of Saxony, blocked 
the jDassage of the French down that vallej'^, 
and on the 26lh the Crown Prince of Prus- 
sia, having received intelligence of Mac- 
Maliou's movements, turned iiortliwards to 
Grand Prd and Yaren nes for the plumose 
of intercepting lain. Macl\Iahon's army 
inarched in two columns. The left was to 
pass the Meuse at Sedan, the right was to 
inarch hy Beaumont on Mouzon, the next 
liassagc higher up tho river. On the morn- 
ing of the 30th one of De Failly’s divisions 
ivas slianiefully surprised in its camp at 
Beaumont, on the left hank of the Meuse, hy 
the Bavarians, and fled in disorder towards 
the river. They wore hotly pursued and 
dreadfully cut up before they reached Mou- 
zoii. Og Failly himself fell in the action, On 
the same day MacMahoii, on the other side 
of the river, was attacked betiveen Mouzon 
and Moulins, six miles from Carignaii. After 
a stubborn and jirotracted resistance, the 
French were driven hack to Vaux and Ca- 
rignaii, losing tweiity-tlirec guns and 3000 
prisoners, besides a largo iiuiiiher of killed 
and wounded. On the following day some 
severe fighting look place near the village 
of Bazeillea, in which the Pruasians had 
again the advantage, and conipolled the 
French to fall back upon the little fortress 
of Sedan. 

On the 1st of September was fought tho 
great battle of Sedan, which terminated in 


the complete destruction of the Frencli 
army. It was drawn up m a semicircle on 
the cast of the Meuse, with Sedan as the 
centre. The right rested on the river at 
Bazoilles- The other divisions were sta- 
tioned at Givomic, La Chapelle, Illy, and 
Flomg, and the left wing was placed on 
the Meuse north of Sedan. The French 
amounted to 110,000 men of all arms, but 
were greatly outnumbered by the Germans, 
who had 220,000 soldiers on the field of 
battle. Tlieir great superiority in numbers 
as well as in spirit emboldened Yon Moltktf 
to dispense with reserves, and to throw his 
whole army, with the exception of one 
corps, in a vast circle round the French 
position — 'a tactical performance,' says a 
military ciitic of the battle, ^ fully justified 
by the event, but which, against any but 
ill-led and very disheartened troops, should 
Jinve been tlie rniii of the assailants.' TJje 
battle began, amid a dense fog at an early 
hour in the morning, with the attack of 
the Lavariaiis on the village of Bazeilles. 
They met u'ith a sti}h}}om resistance, which 
lasted the whole clay, The village had to 
be taken house by house, and though the 
assailants were in the end successful, they 
lost a much greater number of men than 
the defeiulerg, The King of Prussia, ac- 
companied by Von Moltke and Bismarck, 
took liis station at eight o’clock on a hill 
to the west of Sedan, which commanded a 
comiflete view of the battle-field. Ihe con- 
flict had by this time become general, and 
though the Frencli fought gallantly, the 
Germans, by dint of tlmir vast numbers 
and superior artillery, gradually gained 
ground. MacMalion, vho bad ridden out 
towards Bazeillc.s, was severely wouncled in 
the thigh, and the command of his army 
was traUisferred to General WimpfTen. Posi- 
tion after position was carried, and though 
tho deep and wooded ravines between tlic 
Villages favoured the defence, Hhe fiery 
circle,' as King William wrote to Ins Queen, 

^ drew gradually closer round Sedan. The 
violent resistance of the enemy began to 
slacken by degrees, which we could see by 
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tliG l)rokeu battalions that were humedly 
retreating from tlio woods aud villages 
The retreat of the French in many cases 
became a fliglit, The infantry^ cavaliy> and 
artillery nished 2 JelI-iiiell into Sedan, where 
all was wild confusion. Waggons aucl mili- 
tary stores blocked n]} the stvcets> and 
horses ^Yere running mastevless among 
struggling crowds of soldiers and citizens. 
The Bavarians, who had by this time over- 
come all resistance at Bazcilles, w^ere vigor- 
ously attacking Balan, a suburb of the 
town oniside the fortiiications, and tlie 
Prussian guns, whicli liad been brought 
forward to the heights that command Sedan, 
were tlirowing shells into the town, which 
was speedily in flames. At this crisis 
OeneralWimpffen made a determined effort 
to cut his way tliroiigli the German lines, 
but only 2000 or 3000 of liis demoralized 
and disheartened troops could ))g induced 
to follow him, and he was obliged to give 
up the hoiieless attempt. King William 
now ordered the firing to cease, and sent 
Colonel Von Bronsarfc, an officer of the 
staff, with a flag of truce, to demand the 
capitulation of the army and U\e fortress. 
On asking for the Coniniandcr-in-Cliief lie 
was unexpectedly introduced into the pres- 
ence of the EnijiGror, who wislied to give 
him a letter for the King, but ultinralely 
sent it by his Adjutant-General, Reillc. 
The letter was to the following effect: — 
^Not having been able to die at the head of 
iny troops, it only remains for me to place 
iny sword in the hands of yowv Majesty/ 
The King replied as follows : — ‘ llegretbing 
the circumstances under wdjicli we meet, I 
accept the sword of your Kajesfcy; and I 
pray you to name one of your officers p>ro- 
vided with full power to treat for the 
capitulation oi the army which haa so 
bravely fought under your command/ 

Next morning a caiiitulation was signed 
by whicli tlie whole French army, number- 
ing 84,450 men, suvueuclercd (hcmselves 
[wisoners of ^Yav Besides, 28,000 soldiers, 
twenty-eight eaglca, and twenty-five pieces 
of artillery were captured in the battle 


About 15,000 of the French trooiis had 
been pushed beyond the frontier into Bel- 
gium, and had laid down their arms in 
accordance with the rules of neutrality. 
About 330 field-pieces, 150 heavy guns, 
seventy mitrailleuses, 10,000 horses, and an 
enormous quantity of war material became 
the spoil of the victors. 

The fallen Emperor’s first meeting was 
with Bismarck at an early hour in the 
morning of the 2nd. On the road to the 
quarters of the rrusaiaii Premier at Don- 
chevy, a small village near Sedan, he was met 
by tlio Count, who conducted him to the 
cottage of a handloom weaver, They seated 
themselves on two diairs on the plot of 
ground in front of the cottage, and discussed 
the exigencies of the crisis. Bismarck intro- 
duced the question of tieaco, but tlie Em- 
peror leplied lliat he had no t^ower. Ho 
had surrendered liimaelE as an individual, 
but he could not make terms. Upon the 
Enifiress ns Ecgent and her Ministers the 
business of negotiation must devolve. 

I At two o’clock in the nttevnoou an inter- 
view between the King of Prussia and lus 
captive took place at the Chateau of Belle- 
vue, near Sedan. After it was over King 
dVilliani telegraphed to his Queen ; — 

‘lYhat a thrilling moment that of niy mooting 
with Napoleon I He was cast cloAvn, but clignifiod. 
I gavG him Wilholinehohe, near Oasscl, ns the 
place where lie will stay. Our mooting took place 
in a small castle in front of the western glacis of 
Sedan. Fioiu thenco I rodo through tho mules of 
onr army rouwcl Sedan. The roception by tlio 
troops thou mayost imagine It is indescribable/ 

The Enqieror proceeded at once to Jiis 
destination. He passed tlie Saturday night 
at BoLiillcr, and went next day by railway 
to Yerviera. He did not court, but at the 
same time did not shun, tho ob.servntion of 
the people, and behaved Uiroiighoufc with 
calmness and self-possession. 

The defeat of the French army at Sedan, 
the most signal and discreditable that ever 
befel a nation who though L their soldiers 
invincible, and the surrender of a Marshal 
of France with 100,000 men, to say nothing 
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of tliG capture of the Emperor, ^vcre the 
result of the iiicompetency and negligence 
of the Erench Generals and the undisci- 
plined and demoralized state of the men. 

‘I had observed/ says Captain Jeaimciod, 
'that the number of afcraggler.swas ciiormoiig, and 
I coiifcmiially met soldiens ^vlio did nob blow 
whoro their regiments were. I had seen men and 
officers disabled by wounds which Fiench soldiers 
of other clays would have despised I liad re- 
in arlcccl how untidy and cat dess the men were 
allowed to be about their dress and equipments. 
These things, slight, hut significant to a military 
eye, had caused me, no doubt, some misgivings as 
to tJio rapidity of the success wc had a right to 
expect. I saw also how pi one Frcncli officeis 
were to avoid the fatigue.^ of loiig marches and the 
discomfort of bivouacs. I remember how often 
I have tiavorscd thoFieiich line.s at the dead of 
night and at early dawn, and never heard a clial- 
longo, never came across a Fi'cnch vidette, never 
have fallen in with a paity of scouts. Ou the 
other band, I have seen officers spend the time 
that ought to have bcou given to their men in 
cafds or in poor village inns Often even officers 
of tJie staff seemed to neglect thoh duties for 
paltry ainiiacmcnts, showing tliemsclyes ignorant 
sometimes even of the name of the department ni 
wliicli they were, so that I have known a French 
General obliged to ask hiswayfiom peasants at 
th e mee ting of two roads I s tr Ligglctl long against 
all this kind of evidence, but the end is only too 
clear. Painful it is to me, but I am hound to 
declare my belief that any fnvthor effort Franco 
may make will only cause U8cles>s bloodshed, and 
that a means of escape from her peril must now 
bo sought otherwise than by force of arms.* 

Count Palikao, iu conformity with the 
iisiml practice of French rulers, had substi- 
tuted for a true account of the events of a 
campaign which had proved so disastrous 
to France a series of encouraging fictions. 
The battles which ended with tlie retieat 
of Eazaine into Metz were represented ns 
brilliant French victories, and during the 
inarch of MacMahon^s army to relieve the 
Marshal the Legislative Eody were assuied 
that a splendid victory might be confidently 
expected. When at last the fatal news of 
the capitulation at Sedan reached Paris, it 
became necessary to confess that a disaster 
had occuired; but the full truth was not 
even then disclosed, and the Minister of 
War led the Chambers to believe that only 


40,000 men had surrendered. The truth 
could not be long concealed, however, and 
the presentiment that the abandonment of 
Eazaine would involve a revolution at Paris, 
which liad induced the Count to impel 
MacMalion to liis desperate adventure, was 
realized without delay. On tlie 4th oi 
September, wliile the Legislative Eody 
were discussing the proposal of M. Thiers 
to appoint a Commission for the govern- 
ment and defence of the country, their hall 
was invaded by a mob lieaded by Llm Na- 
tional Guards on duty at the door Tliey 
demanded the overthrow of the Imperial 
dynasty and the immediate proclamation of 
a republic All attempts at restoring order 
were vain. The greater number of the 
Deputies (^iiitted the Chamber, and the 
ringleaders of the mob, along with the 
extreme section of the Legislative Body, 
declared the deposition of the Emperor 
and proclaimed a republic under a Pro- 
visional Government, consisting, with the 
exception of M. Thiers, who refused to 
UDcept office, oi the Deputies iov 
General Trocliu was appointed President, 
Jules Favro Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Gninbetta Minister of the Interior 
No resi.etance was offereclj Polikao and his 
colleagues took to flight, the Palace of the 
Tiiileries was plundered by the National 
Guards and Mobiles, and the Empress, 
threatened by the rabble, rubbed by her 
attendants, and deserted by her courtiers, 
with difficulty made her escape to England, 
The republic was proclaimed also at Lyons, 
Eordeaux, Marseilles, and other iirovincial 
towns, ‘The ficlde populace, intoxicated 
with joy at the proclamation of the republic, 
danced like maniacs over the grave of the 
national honour, even while 100,000 French 
soldiers were defiling before their con- 
querors, and, like spiteful children, stabbed 
the pictures and broke the busts of the man 
who, whatever might bo his faults, had con- 
ferred innumerable benefits on Paris.' 

Thus the Second Empire crumbled into 
dust, witlioiifc a hand being lifted in its de- 
fence, All the familiar lustances of fallen 
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greatness witli winch it is customary to 
‘point a moral and adorn a tale’ fall shoii 
of the sudden and disastrous teiini nation of 
the career of the ruler of France. Very 
rarely has any one ever fallen from a posi- 
tion so elevated and soomingly so secure to 
a depth of humiliation so abject and pro- 
found by a process so speedy and irresistible 
However criminal the means by ■wliicli he 
rose to imperial power* or c][uestioiiable 
the arts by which lie sustained himself 
on tho tlirone* or seliibli tlio objects at 
wliicli lie aimed, and indefensible liis con- 
duct in liis .subjects into that 

war winch proved so ruinous both lo him 
and to them, a fall so sudden and. irre- 
trievablc could not but excite commitsera- 
tiom It would not be fair, however, to 
throw the whole blame of the wav on the 
fallen Emperor. No small shave of the 
obloquy rests oii the other party in the cou- 
teah Their hands were not clean. But 
the rrench people themselves were largely 
to blame for tlie war and its rcsnlLs. The 
lust of coiique.ab and national aggrandize- 
ment manifested by all parties — Orleanisls, 
Boimpartistg, and Republicans of every hue 
— and tlieir insatiable vanity, had for three 
centuries led them to undeiTake protracted 
unci bloody ^vars, and inva-sioiis of the 
territory of their neighbours, and even 
of far -distant nations with whom they 
had no ground of quarrel, The fallen 
Emperor nndoubtedly was largely respons- 
ible for the unjustifiable and sanguinary 
war wibh Germany, but ho could not have 
effected his purpose unless ho had been 
supported by the mass of his subjects. His 
object was to strengthen his tottering 
throne and to give stability to lus dynasty, 
as well as to giatify lus ambition and 
revenge his diplomatic defeat, and there 
can be no doubt that if he had returned 
victorious from the war, and had succeeded 
in extending the frontiers of lus king- 
dom, he would liave been welcomed with 
acclamation by those who after liis fall 
loaded him with lei^roaches. It was to the 
restless vanity and thirst for glory and lust 


of conquest on the part of the peo^do, ami 
Gspocially of the PaiTsians, a.s iniicli as to 
the pride and ambition of their ruler, that 
this desolating war and its terrible results 
were owing The guilt rests on tlieni no 
less than on him, and in the result they 
as well as he ^rewarded evil Lo them- 
selves/ and were made to 'eat of tho fruit 
of their own doing.s/ 

It is an act of bare jusliee to rcmeinbcr 
in his disasters tlie good Louis Natioleon did 
or attempted to do, and Iho diffi cullies ho 
had lo encounter Ib is undeniable that 
under his rule France enjoyed a large 
nniouiil of prosperity. He spent millions 
of money in the coxmlry, bub quitted it 
a poor man Taris was indebted to him 
fov its reconstructions and vast improvo- 
ments. His foreign policy was not dis- 
interested or judicious, but lo him. ib was 
mainly owing that Italy is united and free. 
One leading principle of his policy was a 
cordial alliance with Butain. Of all tlie 
rulers who ever sat on the tliroiie of Franco 
he was our best ally. But as regards liis 
own country his government was founded 
ill its origin on a combiiialion of force 
and fraud, and was throughout an example 
of right based only upon power. During 
his whole reign the French nation was 
really under despotic rule. The Imperial 
Court was tainted with tlie worst vices of a 
corrupt civilization, and sot an example of 
profuse luxury which was closely copied by 
the whole circle of Ministers and otiicial 
persons. Tiie system which bints pi evaded 
was adverse to public honesty and fatal to 
public spirit. On the snrfiice all was gor- 
geous, but all beneath was unsound, 'J’hc 
Emperov was directly responsible fur this 
evil influence, and for the corruption which 
is the natural Ivuit of despotism, where the 
free and wholesome air of public opuuon 
can never penetrate — that corruption which, 
flowing directly from tlie tlironc, permeated 
every department of goveniment and every 
class of society, and was one mam cause 
of the Emperor's ruin. Having sown tho 
wind he readied the ivliirlwind. 
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women and clnldien — Execution of Francs-tueurs and Peasants— Bismuick’s excuses —SulTeungs of the hobicgci^and 
of the citizens of Paiis- — Dispcibion of the forces outside tho city — Bonrbaki’s aimy — Failme of tho final goitie— 
Capitulation of Paiis — Election of an Assembly — JL Thiers appointed Obiof of the Executive — ^Ternis of ptraco — 
Disapproval of their soverity— Impolicy of the trentmenfc of Fiance by the Germans, 


Tjie new Goveniment niul the Bepubhean 
party seem to have cherished fclie notion 
that after the deposition of the Emperor, 
who was the responsible promoter of the 
war, tlie Germans would be willing to 
accept an ample pecuniary indemnity for 
the sacrifices which they had been com- 
pelled to make in defence of theiv coiintiy, 
and to conclude an honourable and not 
humiliating peace with the Ficnch Govern- 
ment Some plirases in one of the pro- 
clamations of the King of Prussia wore 
interpreted into a statement that he had 
made war, not against France, hut against 
the Imperial dynasty. The war, it was 
alleged, was not the war of the French 
people — its sins and its disasters alike were 
attributable to the deposed and captive 
Emperor; and now tliafc the invader, who 
had sought to outrage the national rights 
and territory of the Germans, was a i)risoner 
in their own hands, and disowned by his 
own countrymen, hostilities ought forthwith 
to cease. The Germans, however, were by 
no means disposed to accept the plea which 
sought to exoneiate tlie French people by 
laying all the blame on their ruler. Mag- 
nanimity was at no lime a characteristic of 
the Prussian sovereigns. Their kingdom 
had been almost entirely made up of pro- 
vinces which they had acquired from their 
neighbours by force or fraud. It was not 
at all likely that they would lose such a 
favourable opportunity, when France lay 
apparently helpless beneath the heel of the 
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invader, of making coveted additions to 
their territories, 

The objects at which tliey aimed were 
speedily avowed. Ilisinarck, in a circular- 
letter to the foreign representatives of the 
Prussian Court, declared that — 

‘ The uiiauiinoiis voice of the German Goverii- 
ments nndOeiman people demands that Germany 
shall bo protected by better bouiidanes than we 
liavG had hitherto against the dangers and violence 
wo litave experienced from all French Goremments 
for centuries. As long as France remains in pos- 
session of Stvasburg and l^Eetz, bo long is its ofen- 
flivo power strategically stronger than onr de- 
fensive, so far as all Soutli Germany and North 
Germany on the left bank of tlie Bliine are con- 
coined, Stvasburg in ijosscssiou of Fiance is a 
gate always wide open for attack on South Ger- 
many, 111 tho Imiicls of Germany Strasbuig and 
llotz obtain a defensive cliamctor.* 

Ou the other hand, M. Jules Favre, the 
French Foreign Minister, had anticipated 
this demand by declaring in a ciiciilar 
addressed to the French representatives at 
foreign Courts, 'We will not cedo either 
an inch of our territory or a stone of our 
fortresses.^ It was evident, therefore, that 
the wmr was to proceed, and that, as Jules 
Favre said, the King of Prussia was resolved 
Ho give to the world of the nineteenth 
century the cruel spectacle of two natioiLS 
destroying one another, and in forgetfulness 
of humanity, reason, and science heaping 
corpse upon corpse and ruin upon min.* 

The approval and sympathy of Britain, 
and indeed of Europe, had uf) to this period 
2G 
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been given to the Germans, who had beon 
assailed hy the Prcnch Emperor when will- 
ing to remain ht peace with him. Hut the 
tide of public feeling henceforth ran .strong 
against tliein. In his address to the Erench 
nation, on crossing the frontier after the 
battles of Spiclieven and Eorbach, the Prus- 
sian King declared that he made war not 
on the Freiicli nation, but on the Erench 
army. But now he proclaimed that the 
quarrel of Germany was with Erance, and 
Eraiice alono. Not content with repelling 
the attacks of the invader, and ovortlirow- 
ing his dynasty, he now resolved to carry 
on a war of conqnest against the Erench 
people. Instead of pressing the contest to 
the last extremity, the victorious monarch, 
as soon as he had rolled back the tide of 
invasion and taken the invader himselE 
prisoner, might very well have set a noble 
example for the world to admire and other 
kings to imitate. If ho had stayed the 
march of his armies, saying to Iris conquered 
enemy, 'You invaded my country; I will 
do youTs no such wrong; for the sake of 
humanity no more blood shall be shed, no 
more wai's made, no more widows created, 
no more innocent children reduced to or- 
phanage, no iriore happiy homes desolated,' 
ho ^Yould have Nvon a nobler place than 
perhaps any king holds in the page of his- 
tory. Eat the King of Prussia thought fit 
to follow a course much more in accordance 
with the traditions and hereditary policy 
of his house, which for centuries has been 
notorious for its grasping ambition, greed, 
selfishness, and perfidy. Erom lust of con- 
quest, thirst for territorial aggrandiuement, 
and the desire to humble an ancient enemy, 
he persisted in caiuying on a wrr which in- 
flicted the most tremendous losses on his own 
people as well as on his enemies, demoral- 
ized his subjects as well as drained his 
country of its best blood, and which turned 
against him the moral feeling of the ^vorld, 
' Justifying his purpose by a pretext wliich 
had not even the merit of plausibility, King 
William decreed the continuance of the 
war, with its bloodshed and all its accom- 


paniments of luiuttorable horror, jguch as 
the burning of Bn^jeilles and Ablis, for tho 
avowed object of uniting to Germany, in 
an enforced and detested bond, populations 
who are enthusiastically Eronch.'^ 

Had the invaders foreseen the voftistance 
they were to encounter from the capital, it 
is more than doubtful if they would not 
have oiTcred after Sedan terms of peace 
whicli would liave been accepted by the 
Ercnch. But the rrussian monarch and 
his Prime Minister seem to have taken 
it for granted iljat Erance was holiriess 
beneath the iron heel of her enemy, and 
that the capital, almost stripped of regular 
troops, would surrender on the appearance 
of their victorious forces before it, Tliey 
speedily found, however, that in laying 
siege to the city they had undertaken an 
enterprise which would tax their skill and 
resources to the uttermost. Paris was de- 
termined to resist to the last extremity. 
'After the forts,’ said M, Jules Eavre, 'we 
have tho rnmpartg, after the ramparts we 
have the barricades/ and if Paris succumbed 
‘ Franco should avenge her/ 

Four or five dayja after the capitulation 
at Sedan the army of the Crown Prince, 
accompanied by the king, began an unop- 
posed march upon Paris. Hasty ineasuros 
had previously been taken for furnishing 
the city with provisions. The roads and 
railways in the ueiglibourhoocl wore broken 
up, and nil the scattered troops within 
reach were collected to assist in tlio dofonce, 
together with large delaclimonts of Mobile 
Guards from the provinces, and with tho 

*Tho iecliiig oF our own nation, inwl iiuleed of 
all EiiropoAii nations, waa well expreasod m somo 
lines IV Inch appcavc<l at tho timo in tlio Pall Mall 
Qazeite, 

*OU BViftino wpoTi yo\)T co^ Dural sliamo 
Upon tlio vanntcil Gorman nnmol 
Wliat Iflio tlcnll tlio foiomoat bloTV”— 

Yom old licicdltnrj fool 

Wlmt If Ilia rash laiolmRtoncd hand 

Lit wp the In jouv 

Can all yoiir ppdaiita, nil }oui‘ Echooh, 

I Tijncli joii no iiowoi, "boltor i idoa 

Than llinii to unaivci wlong'^yUh wrong? 

I To picacli tfio gospel of tho elrong? 

I And to tho end poiiioluata 

TJio iJlltor Jegnoy of halo ? ' 
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able-bodied part of the city population. 
On the 13th of September General Trocliii 
held a grand review of the National Guards 
and Mobiles. Fiom 200,000 to 300,000 
men were drawn up for inspection. An or- 
der of the day was issued stating that 70,000 
men would be required for daily service on 
the lamparts. The Provisional Government 
determined to remain in Paris after de- 
spatching two of their number to establish 
a Supplementary Government at Tours 
On tlie 19th the German troops, from 
200,000 to 230,000 in number, took up 
their appointed positions and completed 
the investment of the city. The communi- 
cation between Paris and the rest of Prance 
then ceased. 

Though the supply of able-bodied men 
WRB amply sufficient to garrison the citj'’, 
there weie at first no arras to pub into their 
hands, and there was a want of officeis 
to organize and train them, Tliey were 
especially deficient in field artillery. The 
arming of the motley force under General 
Tfoditr could, of cocit^e, only he giadually 
effected. The guns had to be cast, and tlie 
horses and gunners trained, and until this 
was effected .sorties in force, on which tlie 
defence mainly depended, could not be 
uiiderlakeu. Meanwhile the famous forti- 
fications of Paris, constructed thirty years 
before, were of great service in keeping the 
besiegers at a distance, Tliey consisted 
first of a continuous rampart more than 
seventy feet wide, faced with a wall or 
scarp thirty feet high, having a ditch in 
front twenty feet deep, the circuit of which 
measures twenty-four miles. Outside, at 
distances fiom the ramparts varying from 
one to three or four miles, is a chain of 
fifteen forts, all of perfect construction, the 
smallest being capable of holding 4000 
men. A military critic says — 

^ Tlie works themselves aio models of their kind, 
They arc coiisti acted not so much for passive as 
for active defence. Tho garrison of Pans is 
exiiected to come out into tlie open, to use the forts 
as suppoi’tmg points for its flanks, and by constaiib 
sallica on a large scale, to lender impossible a 


regular siege of any two or three forts. Tims, 
whilst the forts protect tlic gairisou of the to^vn 
from a too near approach of the eiicmy, the gar- 
rison will have to protect the forts from siego 
batteries ; it will constantly bavo to destroy the 
besiegers’ works. Let ns add that the distance of 
the foita fiom the ramparts precludes the possi- 
bility of an effective bombaidment of the town 
until two or three, at least, of the forts ehall have 
been taken. Let ns fui tliei add that tho forts are 
at the junction of the Seine and the Mtariie, both 
with extremely winding couises, and with a strong 
range of hills on tho most exposed side Tlio 
north-castein front oflcis gicat natural advantages, 
which have been made tlic best of in tho planning 
of tlie ivorka/ 

The only organized army remaining in 
France after the surrender of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon was shut in at Metz, under Bazauie, 
and consisted of 150,000 men, exclusive of 
the regular garrison, and was invested by 
the first and second German armies under 
General Manteuffel and Prince Charles 
Fiedericlc, consisting of about 210,000 men, 
spread over a circumference of twenty- 
seven miles, At Strasburg a Prenoli garri- 
soii of 19,000 men was hesieged hy 70,000 
Germans. Toul, which commanded llie 
railroad from Nancy by Chalons and Epor- 
iiay to Paris, was garrisoned by 200Q 
Mobiles, Verdun, on the Meuse, which 
similarly commanded the direct railroad 
from Metz, passing by Rheims and Sois- 
sons, to Pans, was defended by Mobiles 
and National Guards. Thionville, Longwy, 
Montmddy, and M6ziires, all held French 
garrisons and prevented the Germans from 
using the railroad passing by these places 
to Elieims and Paris. Toul and Verdun 
were besieged and the other fortresses were 
blockaded. The blockades of Bitscho and 
Plmlsbourg were continued; they occupied 
about 18,000 German troops. 

It was commonly behoved in Paris tliat 
the neutral powers would offer their media- 
tion, and the British Govcrnnient would 
willingly have promoted overtures for peace, 
but Bismarck had intimated that Germany 
and Fiance alone must Settle the terms of 
a pacification, M, Thiers ab this crisis 
undertook to visit the various European 
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Courts, beginning with London, in the hope 
of inducing the Governments to interj^ose 
ill behalf of tho French people ; but with- 
out effect. The Committee of Defence, 
deriving their authority fiom the mob of 
Tarig, Imd no power to bind iho iintion to 
permanent coiiclitfons of peace. Tlieir in- 
tention was to convene the Electoml Col- 
leges all over France, in order to choose a 
Constituent Assemhly which could establish 
the governiiient of the country on a legal 
basis. Bismarck, who felt fully the diplo- 
matic difficulties of the situation, professed 
himself anxious to facilitate the election of 
nn Assembly which might mpresent the 
country; but it was found impracticable to 
arrange the terms of nn armistice. In an 
interview with the French Foreign Alinis- 
ter, M. J ules Favre, Bismarck cleinaiuled the 
suiTGncler of Toul and Strasburg, and as the 
Constituent Assembly was to meet in Paris, 
‘ he desired to have the forts commanding 
the capital — Mount Valerian, for instance/ 
M, Favre justly remarked, Hlmt it wmild 
liave been more simple to Jiave asked for 
Paris flt once.* He iDcremptorily refused 
to comi^ly with the conditions specified, 
though the t^vo fortresses mentioned \vcre on 
tho eve of capitulation, and he says, took 
my leave expressing to him my conviction 
that we should fight ns long as we could 
find in Paris an clement of resistance/ 
Tile French Foreign Minister justly le- 
marked tliat liis mission liad not been use- 
less, since it had stripped Prussia of tlie 
ambiguity in wBich slie had hitherto en- 
veloped herself, *She had declared that 
she only attacked Najioleon and his soldiers, 
but respected tho nation. How, ho^vever, 
when tlic Eniperor has fallen it is the 
nation who are to blame Eepublican France 
is regarded as more hostile tliaii even the 
Emperor to German unity.* The w^ar 
was therefore to continue, not for defence, 
but for conquest 

The Mobiles wdio coniposecl the garrison 
of Toul held out :inost obstinately, but '\Yere 
at last obliged to surrender on the 23rd of 
Sejitember. Four days later Strasburg, w' Inch 


had suffered terribly from the bombardment 
of the enemy, capitulated after a siege of 
for ly-fi VC day s, and vipw^ard sofl7,000F rench- 
men became prisoners of war, and 70,000 
Germans w'cro liberated to take part in the 
operations carried on in other parts of the 
country. Metz still held out, and the chance 
of retrieving the fortunes of the war now 
depended mainly on tho firmness and 
fidelity of Bazaine ; but both ivere doubl- 
fub Since the proclamation of the Ilepub- 
lic in Paris, instead of confining luinselE to 
his military duty, he had taken part in uu 
intrigue to bring about the restoration of 
the Imperial dynasty. On the 21st of Oc- 
tober General Boyes arrived at Versailles 
on a confidential mission from Marshal 
Bazaiue, and about the same time General 
Bouibaki, after an interview with the 
Prussian General, went straight to England 
with a mysterious message to the Empress. 
It afterwards transpired that Bazaiue had 
concerted with the Prussian Govern ineiit a 
project of simunoning the Senate and Legis- 
lative Body to meet in some town in the 
north of France, under tlie authority of 
the Empress and the protection of Iiis army, 
to establish a regency on behalf of ilio 
Prince Imperial, and to negotiate a peace 
which Avould have been practically dictated 
by Bismarck. This preposterous plot was 
defeated by the good sense of the Empress, 
who jiruclently declined to have anything 
to do at present, either for herself or her son, 
with political combinations and intrigues. 

Bazaine, occup 3 dng the centre of a circle 
with 150,000 troops, and with every 
strategical advmitagG in his favour, might 
have forced his way out at first if ho 
had made a resolute and well -planned 
effoit to break through the Pru.ssiau cordon. 
But ho lost the favourable opportunity, and 
his siibsequeiii sallies were quite incffcctivo. 
His troops began to be straitened for j^ro- 
visions ; sickness broke out in llio camp ; 
a spirit of discontent became visible among 
his soldiers; disorganization crept into their 
ranks, and they grew spiritless and de- 
moralized. At length, on the 27th of 
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October, after a siege of ten weeks, the 
great fortress of Metz surrendered, with 
the three Marshals, Raznine, Canroboifc, 
and Lebccuf, witli the veteran General 
Changarnier, and numerous other generals 
and ofiicers, with 170,000 men, and all 
their weapons, stores, and materials, iiichid- 
iug 2800 guns and 40,000,000 francs. The 
surrender of Metz, which set at liberty 
22 d, 000 men, whose presence was urgently 
required in a different part of the country, 
has been pronounced ‘ the most calamitous 
event for France of this most calamitous 
w'av.* It appears certain that if Dazaine 
had held out until the French victory of 
Baccoii, just fifteen days longer, which a 
resolute and leal-hearted general would 
have done, the Germans must have raised 
the siege of Paris, 

Bazaine has been loudly accused of 
treachery, and after the close of the wai’ he 
was brought to trial, found guilty, and con- 
demned to death, The sentence Avas com- 
muted to imprisonment for life; hut he 
succeeded in making his escape from his 
prison, and lias since lived in obscurity. 
He was certainly an inefficient commander, 
quite unfit for the position in whicli lie was 
placed, and he seems to have attempted to 
play a political pait for which he was even 
more unfit A writer who was in Metz 
during the siege says' — 

* After Sedan and the fall of tho Erapirc, it hc^ 
caino evident to all that Mavslial Bazaiiic roAised 
to act upon the aggicssive, Ho would not com- 
promise himself iu any way— to play a waiting 
game was Jus policy. To this cause alone is due 
the abandonment of n. fortress almost impregiinWo, 
which noYcr filed a shot fiom its walls, and into 
which no shot ever fell ; wliich sent away an army 
“vanqiiiBhed by famine” with six days* full 
rations , the soldiers, as I myself saw, Imndmg out 
from their fourgons huge portions of bacon to the 
people as they were led away into captivity.* 

Otliers, ho^vever, ascribed the capitulation 
to the utter want of discipline among officers 
and men, which had made the army simply 
unmanageable. No general, it was said, 
could deliberately betmyan army of 173,000 
men to an army of 200,000 if they did not 


want to he betrayed. Tlic officers spent 
tJieir time Jii discreditable amusements »T.nd 
luxury, leaving their soldiers to starve and 
grow mutinous. A military critic remarks: 
— 'The statement of Marshal Bazaine, if 
correct, that when lie surrenclercd he had 
only 65,000 men available for offensive 
operations, supplies, when collated with the 
nuinbcTS comprised in the capitulation, at 
once the strongest condemiiation of the 
soldiery and an uncleniahlc excuse for their 
commander/ 

It bad been evident from the first 
that the deUverance of the capital de- 
pended on the formation without the 
walls of the city of siicli an army, 
properly organized, equipped, and pro- 
visioned, as w'ould suffice, in co-operation 
with the garrison, to compel the besiegers 
to abandon the enterprise. In tho provinces 
the military organization of each depart- 
ment had been intrusted to the leading 
Republican journalist of the district, and 
had, in most cases, been veiy inefficiently 
carried out. The Red Republicans of Lyons 
and Marseilles scarcely recognized the 
authority of the Committee of Defence, and 
fclie menibera of the Supplemeiitaiy Goveni- 
ment at Tours were inert and useless. But 
fresh energy was infused into their councils 
by the arrival there, on the 9 th of October, 
of the energetic Minister, Gambetta, who 
had made his way out of Paris in a balloon. 
He was received by the people with loud 
acclamations, and at once assumed the post 
of Minister of War. He pushed on with in- 
defatigable activity tlie formation of a new 
national army. His irrepressible energy, 
sanguine enthusiasm, and remarkable talent 
for organization infused new and vigorous 
life into the measures adopted to expel the 
invaders from the French soil. He was 
now virtually dictator of France, and flying 
about the country like a meteor, he infused 
such energy into the defensive measures 
that the formation of three new armies was 
commenced and rapidly effected. Count 
Hemtzy raised forces in Brittany; Gen- 
eral Bourbaki for a time held the chief 
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command ui the Norfclii with his heailqiiav- 
tcYS at L\lle; Garibaldi, who sympathized 
strongly with the French people \\\ their 
hour ot aclversit}’, was associated with 
General Gambier in the Vo,sgcs. The inaiii 
army, called tlie Army of the Loire, con- 
sisting of 130,000 men, was placed under 
General D'Anrelle des l^aladines, a Crimean 
veteran and a strict disciplinarian, who 
had sitcoGeded in establishing a system of 
training and subordination to which the 
French soldiers had for some years been 
strangers. After a succession of sharp 
contests, Orleans was taken, on the lOtli 
of October, by the Eavarians under General 
Von der Tana; but he was compelled to 
evacuate tliat city on the lOtli of Flovem- , 
her, on the approach of a greatly superior 
force under General E'Auvolle, and took 
up a position at the neighboimiig village 
of Coulmievs, covering his line of retreat 
towards Paris, Here he was attacked by 
the French, and, after an obstinate defence, 
prolonged throughout the clay, the Hava- 
rians fell back in good order to Toiiry, 
leaving two guns, a number of provision 
and nmniuiiitiou waggons, and 1000 pri- 
soners in the hands of the French; but the 
arrival of the Duke of Mecklenburg with 
large reinforcements prevented D'Aurelle 
from following up bis success. The victory 
of Baccou came in good time to revive the 
spirit of Paris and of the provinces, which, 
by a long succession of failures, along with 
.the capitulation of Metz, Strasburg, Tliion- 
ville, Phalsbourg, and Montuwjdy, and the 
occupation of Rouen, Amiens, and Oilcans, 
had somewhat depressed, though it had not 
destroyed their confidence in the possibility 
of ultimate triumph. About the mkldle of 
November Prince Frederick Charles effected 
his junction with the Pftvarian.s under tlie 
Duke of Mecklenburg, and assumed the 
chief coniniaud of the German army of the 
Loire, now reduced to 90,000 mem General 
D'Auvelle, whose forces were greatly superior 
in numbers to the enemy, constructed large 
inhenchments in the forest north of Or- 
leans, which he caused to be armed witli 


heavy ship guns brought from tlie arsenal 
at Rochefort. His general position was far 
more compact than that of Lhc Germans, 
and availing himself of his suj^voriov facili- 
ties of concentration, on llic 28th of No- 
vember lie made a furious attack on the left 
wing of the German army at BeauiiGda- 
Rolaiide, After a battle which lasted six 
hour, 8, the French were on the eve of gain- 
ing the victory, when Prince 1^’edcrick 
Charles came up with rciiiforGeinenis, just 
in timo to prevent the defeat of the Ger- 
mans. The French regular troops, and 
especially the Pontifical Zouaves luicler 
General Charette, fought with conspicuous 
gallantry to open tho road to Paris, but the 
raw levies which formed tlie bulk of tho 
French army were luiablo to resist the 
steady discipline of the German veterans, 
and were driven back witli considerable 
loss. The movement of General D'Aurelle 
had been concerted with General Trooliu in 
Pans, who was to make a grand sortie for 
the purpose of breaking through tlie iron 
girdle that encompassed the city. His plan 
was to make a real attack against the posi- 
tion held by the Wurtembergers and Saxons 
Ijefcweon Pjomiouil aud Noisy le Grand, and 
at the same tune to make demonstrations 
on the west and south-west in order to 
distract the abbonbioii of the besiegers. 
Considerable damago was inflicted on the 
German worlcs on the west, nud they 
suffered lieavy losses from tho French 
batteries. The conflicts with the troo^JS of 
Saxony aud Wurfcernbcrg, which lasted over 
three days, were of the most desperate 
character. The villages of Villiers, Cham- 
pigny, and Brio Avere taken by the French 
and retaken by the Germans; but the 
terrible fii’e from tlio forts rendered tliem 
utterly iiiiienable. The losses of the be- 
siegeis in these encounters amounted to 
at least 8000 men, which was niucli greater 
than that of the French. The gavrisoua 
left by them in the villages Avhich had 
been the occasion of so much slaughter were 
nob withdrawn till the evcaiDg of the 4th, 
after intelligence bad been received that 
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General D’Aurello liacl missed his blow. 
Trochu's plan was evidently liinilecl to 
effecting a lodgment on the further side of 
the Marne, close to the lines of the be- 
siegers, and holding it until the expected 
arrival of the 60,000 French soldiers who 
fought at Beaune. Gencinl Trochu entirely 
fulfilled his part of the programme, and it 
is obvious, if General D’Aiirelle had been 
equally successful, and had made an attach 
on tho rear of the Wurtembergers at the 
same time that the troops who had sallied 
out from Paris under Ducrot assailed them 
in front, that the Germans would have 
been compelled to raise the investment 
of the city. 

Although the Frcnoli Jmd failed to effect 
the main object of this combined attack, 
they had gained from it very decided ad- 
vantages, both moral and j)hysical. The 
result of the two days* fighting had given 
immense encouragement to the garrison 
and population of Paris, from tho conviction 
which it produced that they could break 
the investing line whenever they might 
attempt it. Furthermore, two lodgments had 
been effected for ulterior operations, cover- 
ing tho passage of the river, and on the 
eneiny*s side of it, and affording points of 
concentration for large bodies of troops, 
within twenty minutes* march of the 
enemy *s line. 

On the evening of the 30th November, 
news having been received of the success of 
the great sortie from Paris, it was resolved 
by Gambetta that a general fonvarcl move- 
ment should be made of the loire Army 
The 16th and iVtli French Corps, under 
Generals Chanzy and Sonnis, attacked and 
defeated Von der Tann at Patay (Deceniher 
IGtli); but the Duke of Mecklenburg having 
joined the Bavarian commander during the 
night with laige reinforcements, the posi- 
tions captured by the French on the pre- 
vious day were retaken. The Germans 
pressed on, and tho Fiench retreated to 
Orleans, which was entered by the invaders 
on the 5 til, after a battle which lasted from 
3 p.m. until after dark on the 4th, A part 


of the French army retreated across the 
Loire, but the great mass, dividing into two 
separate armies, commanded respectively, 
upon tire dismissal of D*Aui'ello, by Generals 
Bourbaki and Chanzy, retreated to the 
south-east and south-west, on the right 
bank of the river. From the 7th to the 
10 til encounters took place between General 
Chanzy and the Duke of Mecklenburg, 
in which both sides claimed the victory. 
Orleans was garrisoned by the Bavarian 
corps of Von der Tann, which left Ger- 
many 30,000 strong and was now reduced 
to 5000 effective men, 

‘That the French aiiny slioiild have been fight- 
ing in the open field at nil, when wo lecall the 
helpless condition of Franco after Sedan, is not a 
little surprising,’ says the military critic aheady 
fiuoted, ^bub that they should have fought within 
thirteen days such battles as Boaiine-lc-Itolandc, 
Patay, Bazoches, Gently, Clievilly, Olnllciire, Or- 
leans, and tho four battles about Bemigoncy, on 
terms so nearly equal, sometimes supeiior, against 
the best Geiinaii troops, effecting their retreat on 
all but one occasion without Bcnoiis loss or confu- 
sion, i.s little less than a miracle, and reflects tho 
highest honour on General B’Anrcllo and the sub- 
ordinate generals wlio organized and cominanded 
the Army of tlio Loirc.^ 

The movements of the German armies on 
both sides of the Loire compelled the Dele- 
gation, with the exception of Gambetta, to 
remove tlieir seat of Government to Boiir- 
deaiix, and General Chanzy, no longer em- 
barrassed by the duty of protecting Tours, 
moved w'Gstward, with the purpose of draw- 
ing reinforcements from Bnttany, Tho 
Duke of Mecklenburg moved along the 
riglit bank of the Loire towards Tours, 
which ultimately smTendered after being 
shelled without any notice given, and when 
it was not occupied by troops who meant 
to defend it The Geimans, hoAvever, found 
the position too distant to be hold with ad- 
vantage, and it was evacuated immediately 
after it had surrendered. 

AVhile these events were occurring before 
Paris and on the Loire, General Manteuffel 
was overrunning tho northern provinces. 
On the 27th November Iib defeated the 
French Army of the North ia front of 
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Amiens, tlieiiCG marched to Itoucn, and 
after exacting from it a fine of 15,000,000 
francs, dmdecl liis army into three bodies, 
one of Nvhioh made a deiuonstiatiou against 
Havre, while another occupied Dieppe, but 
retired again after two days. A third 
appeared at Evreux and threatened Cher- 
bourg, which, however, he prudently did 
not venture to attack The Erench Army 
of the North, which was in his rear, was 
daily receiving accessions, and by the 23rd 
of December had collected an army of 
60,000 men at Ikiit de Noyelle, a mile and 
a lialf to tliG north-east of Amiens, On that i 
day they encountered the army of Jlan- , 
teullel; the battle lasted for seven hours, and 
Ijotli sides claimed the victory. In the east 
General Werdcr defeated tlie rrenoli at 
Ognon, and took possession of Dijon on the 
29tli ; hint though tlie Baden division stormed 
the Ercucli position at Nuits, they suffered 
very severe losses, and imuiediately after 
Wercler evacuated Dijon, wliich was occu- 
pied by Garibaldi, and moved ofl’ m a 
north-westerly direction. 

It is now time to say something respect- 
ing the manner in which the Gennaus 
carried ou the war. 

It is a recogmzcd right of au invading 
army to obtain supplies of provisions from 
the inhabitants of the country on paying a 
fair maikeb price for the articles which they 
req_iure ; but the Prussians have always 
been notorious for tlieir rapacity and the 
arbitrary manner in which they made ex- 
actions on the people whom they in\^ded. 
They acted in this way in Prance, during 
the campaign of 1814, to the great disgust 
of the Diiko of Wellington, and also in 
Denmark and Austria in 1866 ; bub they 
earned their system of plunder to the 
higliest point during the W'ar with France 
in 1870. They exacted eiioimous sums 
from the towns wliich they seized. Eight 
millions sterling were oxtoitecl from Paris ; 
Naucy had to pay £200,000, Ptheims 
£120,000, Chalons £64,000, Koueii £62,500, 
and other places in the same proportion. 
Even in country villages a requisition was 


made of 25 fiaiics (£1) a head, besides ex- 
orbitant demands of provisions of all kinds. 
It was their regular practice, in imitation of 
the Gi eelc brigands, to carry off the gentle- 
men and clergymen of the neighbourhood 
as hostages for the x^ayniciit of these arbi- 
trarily imposed contributions. 

It was remarked by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, when denouncing the forced contribu- 
tions of the Prussians in 1814, that * when 
officers were allowed to mako requisitions 
for their troops, they soon began to make 
them for tlieiiiselvea, and those who de- 
manded provisions to-day would call for 
money to-morrow ’ His Grace had no 
doubt heard stories of the 'looting^ prac- 
tised by the Prussian officers, even of high 
rank, under Bhiclior; but the extent to 
which they practiseeVearry/ny ^^5 a soicvcniv' 
(to use their own phrase) the portable pro- 
perty of the French in 1870 completely 
casts into the shade their ^pickings and 
stealings^ in. 1814. It was tlieir regular 
habit to strip the houses of the bettor class 
of eveiy portable article of value, In short, 
the whole body of invaders, from King 
William down to the driiinmer-boy, wei’O 
evkleutly bent on converting their ^glorious 
war * into a profitablo speculation, And it 
must he admitted that to a very considerable 
extent tliey succeeded in the attainment of 
their object. 

Still more disgraceful, liowever, wos their 
wanton destruction of the property which 
they were unable to carry away witlr them. 
The soldiers destroyed everywhere j^ublic 
works and monuments of all kinds without 
the smallest military or even personal ad- 
vantage to themselves, in obedience, they 
alleged, to the specific orders of their 
highest officers. 

It had of late been believed that the 
hisages of war' had undergone a favourable 
modificaiion, that tlie barbarities ami cruel- 
ties practised in foimer times were now 
reprobated by the wdrolo civilized world, 
and especially that respect for private pro- 
perty and for the personal security of non- 
combatants had now becoino part of tho 
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iiitei’iiatioiifil law of Europe. But Ihe man- 
lier ill which the Prussians waged war in 
ErancG was a return to the worst usages of 
harhavous tunes. 

^Tlic laws of war/ says General Ilamley, ^as 
pioinulgatcd by fchc Piiissiaus, may be coiidonscd 
111 the case of invasion into the general axiom that 
tlie population of the invaded country lose then 
lights of property and ot personal security, wliile 
the persona and effects of the invaders become 
absolutely saciod In practice this takes the two 
distinct forms of the law* of recjuisitioii and the 
law of penalty for lesistance. Every species of 
movable property which any distilct held by the 
invader contains is subject to the demands of the 
commander of the troops that occupy it- This 
l>ioperfcy isbaWo to be tiansported to paiticulai 
points by tlie hoi ses and vehicles of tlio inhabitants^ 
which always form an important item in the booty. 
The penalty for non-compliance, or taidy com- 
pliance, witli a rccpiisitiou is a pecuniary fine. 
For the payment of this the chief inhabitants nro 
seized aa hostages. The town or village, the in- 
habitants of which protect their property, is to bo 
burnt. Tlio town or village in which invading 
troops have suffered tliemselvca to bo Biir prised is 
to bo buiiit, The district in which damage is 
(lone to bridges, TOads, or raihvays, is to be fined 
or devastated. The mhabitants who do the damage 
aio to be put to death. All these things am they 
nob written in the orders issued by the Prussian 
chiefs I and have not these orders been punctually 
executed! In ordinary cases, to confiacato pio- 
perty by force, to burn build inga and stoics, and 
to put people to death for such leasoiis as those 
quoted, are acts bearing names which need not 
be mentioned. It is difficult to say why tlioao 
acts should lose their character if committed by 
iiivadcn?. And it is to bo obseived that tlio en- 
forcement of these laws of war is not merely 
the annulling of ouhnavy law, but the inversion 
of it For wliorcns a man in all peaceful countries 
is entitled and encouraged to defend liis o\m pro- 
pel ty and iieraon, while he who assails them docs 
eo at Ills own proper risk, in this case defence 
fiuddenly becomes a crime, to be visited by the 
extrcnicab penalties, and it is the aggi’essor who is 
to be piotectcd by laws of extraordinary severity.^ 

The testimony of impaitinl observers 
leaves no doubt that after the capitula- 
tion of Sedan the invaders practised 'a 
calculated re/inement of pillage and min 
and general brutality, for the purpose of 
cowing all resistance on the part of the 
French people.' First of all they made 
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enormous recpiisitions from the towns, and 
even rural districts, which they enforced 
in the ino&t barbarous and heartless man- 
ner, Then they had recounse to the burn- 
ing of villages where they bad met with 
unexpected opposition, thug visiting on the 
helpless inhahitants the justifiable acts of 
J‘esistance on the part of Mobiles and 
Francs- lireiu’s, which the villagers bad no 
power to prevent. 

The details furnished by eye-^Yitllesscs 
of ihe atrocities perpetrated by tlie invaders 
on old men, women, and children were of 
the most sliocking character; farm-houses, 
hamlets, and villages were reduced to ashes 
on pielexts frivolous or false, tlie open 
country hchind the Germans being loft as 
bare as an Eastern plain after the flight 
of locusts. In the north-eastern depart- 
ments, and ihe districts within fifty miles 
around Paris, on vvliich tlie scourgo of 
war fell most heavily, the whole faco of 
the once fertile and beautiful country was 
changed into one vast scene of devasta- 
tion and misery. 

^Exactly as the conflagration, driven onwards 
by the wind, sweeps over the great prairies of tho 
West — ^in front ia n wide expanse of verdant grass 
ciiaiucllcd with siimmor flowers, behind a black, 
charred, desolate wilderness— so has tho iiery tido 
of war passed over tlie fairest portion of the gayest 
country in Europe The young men have gone, 
111 thousands of cas<is, never to rotiuii. At homo 
lemain the old men, the women, tho cliikhcn, 
jwonrnwig the Joss of tlicir sons, tJioii Juisbands, 
their fatheis, or waiting in that terrible uncer- 
tainty which is but despair disguised. Tho 
wretched peasantry, their little cottages, liomc- 
stcada, and outbuiUlinga a mass of smculdering 
mins— cattle driven off to feed the invading 
aniaicg— their forage and fodder citlier eaten up or 
bill ned— their fields, once trim and smUmg, trod- 
den under foot by the trampling troops of cavalry 
—vines crushed by the heavy wlieels of artillery 
and amnumition waggons — ^their bouses sacked— 
all their stoies of food, all articles of domestic iiso 
and poi table furniture luthlessly seized and carried 
off. Their position may be summed up in tlie few 
sad words— starvation stares them in tlio face.' 

'Shall I not visit for these things? saitli 
Uio Lord,’ 

The testimony borne at tJie time by 
27 
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Ike correspondouLs of the London jour- 
nals fully bears out this descripbiom Mr. 
Bullock, the correspoiidcut of the Baihj 
say-s that the burning of Bazcilles 
at the battle of Sedan was an act of ven- 
geance wreaked 'on victims of whose in- 
nocence I have been afc the utmost pains 
to convince luyaelf,' The details of this 
act of savage cruelty were of the most 
levolbing kind, 

*Tiom tlio strength of tlio houses/ Jio says, Hlio 
Pi ouch troops and a inimhor of Pmiica-tircura he- 
lieved they would bo ablo to Iiolcl tlio plnco sue- 
cess fully against tlio cnoiiiy^ and there can ho no 
doubt that a deaporato contest happened in the 
streets. Tho Bavarians lost lieavily, but it was 
in a fair fight with tho Trench soldiers, and the 
luassacro of tho inliabitanta those who survive 
declaio to have been of the moat imwnrrnntnblo 
cliaracter, In many of tlie villages numbers hid 
themselves in tho collars of thoir houses, M. 
liobai'ts, n wealthy brewer, and his servant wore 
dragged from the collar of their house and shot. 
In another liouso i%VQ cMldreUy named Dehaye^ 
one eiJO monihe old and i7ie ot7ier eigliieen monili^ 
old^-were 2 ^ii<died from iJie ivmdovf of their lioxm 
inio the etreei hy the Bavarians^ then thrown hach 
again into ilie hoxise^ which ivas set on fire^ and 
the chilchen hirncdy but their parents escaped. A 
young mail, named Bomy, thirty- two years of ago, 
who had been confined to liis bed two years with 
a spinal complaint, was bayoneted and killed ns 
ho lay on liis couch. In another house a man, 
named I^anchelet, liis daughter, his brother-in-law, 
nnd Ills fatlier-in-lnw were fastened in tho cellar 
and burned to dcatli. Thoir cliarred remains were 
subsequently buried by some of tlie neighboui’s 
who had known them. Out of a population of 
nearly 2000 scarcely fifty remain/ 

‘Ko description/ says an English visitor to tho 
]»lacc shortly after, *can convey an idea of tlio 
completeness of the destruction which has fallen 
upon tho place. All that can be said is that a 
month ago tliere was a briglit busy villngo, or 
rather small to^Yll, consisting of half-a-dozen 
streets, and numbering nearly 3000 inhabitants— 
a woll'to'do town, evidently with plenty of good 
sliop.i, cate, rows of neat and oven hniulsomo 
houses, and every sign of comforbaiid prosperity. 
Kow about one-half of these houses are mero 
blackened sliells, with bulging tottering ivalls; 
tho other half are simply represented by heaps of 
aiibbish, From one end of the villngo to tho other 
tliero is nothing remaining that can be called a 
house/ 


This barbarous devnsLaLion was tho work 
of tlio Bavarians, wJio inado theinsolves 
conspicuous in the work of rapine and 
destruction. Irritated hy Clicir losses and 
tho obstinacy of the defence of the marines, 
tlicy ill revenge burned tho plaeo on Ibo 
heads of tlie inhabitants. 

'Bcaiirepaiio/ says Mr. Bullock, 'which nine 
days ago was a haiiilot containing thirty families, 
is now a little Bnzoillcs, with a single family 
lodging in tho sitiglo outliouso that roinains. From 
tlieso burned villages tlio women and lit bio chil- 
dion woio luihoiised at tho beginning of winter, bo- 
sulea losing tho bulk of thoir linen, clothes, and bed 
furnitmc, whiohwas plimdorccl,in tho first instnneo, 
by tho Gorman soldiers, and then sold by them to 
the Jews and othors, who aio reported to follow 
tho camp in waggons/ 

A French pastor — a man of high char- 
acLer and unimpeachable veracity, wndiing 
from Dreiix to tho Times, doseribes, in 
thrilling tornis, the barbarity with wliicli 
the Oermans, acting hj order, burned ilio 
village of Chevizy, by sprinkling furnituro 
and wood-work with a composition of pe- 
troleum, which they carried for incendiary 
purposes in rovenge for their having been 
repulsed by Francs-fcireurs a few day.s bo- 
fove ill an attack on Droux: — 

* On their way back to Iloudain tlioy sot firo to 
all tho detached houses they found on thoir way, 
and having reached tlio hamlot of Moyaiigdio they 
entered tlio first fann— -a magnificont agiicultural 
establisliinont, tho monumental gato of which at- 
tracts tlio attention of passers by. Tho faimor, 
terrified by the fate of Oliorizy, souglit to cscapo 
it by olTcring all that ho possessed, Tho soldiora 
accepted leficahmoiits, but showed nono tljo less 
their siiiiater intentions of executing tho barbarona 
orders tli oy had recei vcd. When tho farmer saw them 
quietly taking up tho matches from the inantolpicco, 
ho ciiticatcd them with tears, for tlio sako of liis 
wifo and of his five childron, to spare liim. Yahi 
fiiipplicatioiia ! useless tears! they went, without 
manifesting either emotion or legrot, to sot liro to 
tho barns full of tho products of tlio year’s peaceful 
labours. I saw from my windows, in tho spaco of 
three kilometres, four dwellings which icddcncd 
tlio sky with thoir gloomy light. It was a econo 
which filled tho mind with an indescribablo sad- 
ness. I wont twciity-soven hours after into 
the hamlot, tliQ^ liousca of winch wore reduced to 
heaps of ruins* ’paving entered the faun onco so 
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prospcvous, I Saw in one of the builtlingd to the 
left an cnoimoiis fiie^ which I 2 ^crceLved on ap- 
proaching wag consuming tlio last leinnins of the 
stores of corn.* 

Again the same writer — 

‘ The lequisitions of the Prussians arc without 
incasiirc; they do not leave a village till they have 
earned o/F o vcrythiiig. So great is tlio tenor they 
inspire that we hear on all sides of suicides j of 
women thi owing themselves into wells; of old men 
hanging themselves; of whole families siilfocating 
tlicinselves. A great numbov of pcoide have 
become mad,* 

Anothor writer in the Daily News, dating 
from Tliiouville, describes the condition of 
Haute Yutz, a neighbouring village, distin- 
guished by its wictched state ; — 

' It has lost everything. Early in the war the in- 
Jin bitants were diiven from it by Pi ussiaii ordcis, and 
had to take refuge in the country touikL InBome 
cases it wns only nt the point of the bayonet that the 
people wcic forced to leave tlioir once happy homes. 
In the wars of Napoleon 1. this village was burned 
by the Prussians. In the picsent instanco the 
houses were left, but the pco^ile were forbidden to 
touch tlio potatoes in their fields. In disobedience 
to these ordcia one man, Jean ICIiipp, and two 
children weio shot in tlio fields while trying to get 
some of tlioir own potatoes By this ruthless act 
Boven orphan children have been left destitute. On 
thoir return to the village, after the fall of Tliiou- 
ville, the villagers found every house stripped to 
the bare walls, tlio furniture, doois, windows, 
and cupboards broken up and burned for firewood 
by the soldiery. Three houses w^cio burned en- 
tirel^q and tlio village altogether is in a sad state 
of destitution, 200 souls recpiiriug immediate relief.* 

Mr. Thomas, writing to the Pall Mall 
Gateik, from. Marley, near Versailles, on 
8th October, after describing the condition 
of many villages on the road which he 
traversed from Chalons to Versailles, thus 
continues: — 

‘ But things got woise as we piocecdcd. At the 
village of Boissy St. Leger most of the inliabitanta 
liad lied, Here the place was cntiiely sacked, ns 
also the town of Vllencuve St. George close by. 
The wanton destruction is beyond description. 
The soldiers seemed to take a savage delight in 
breaking everything they could not cany away or 
ninko use of, The horses weie accommodated in 
tho eafds, and tiie tables, chairs, cooldng iitciiails, j 
and beds cairied into tho fields for tho soldieis | 


wlio were encamped tlicic. All the Vivo etock and 
tlie contcaits of tJio gaulcns are taken wliolesalc. 
I went into a very good house about fiftcoii kilomc- 
ti es from B ois sy, on the road to Vci saillc % Thei o 
was jiota whole or sonnd tiling jj] the hoiisD, a\Te]it 
the piano, which was nmiij lived. Every cnphoaid, 
drawer, and desk had been smashed open, and tho 
contents heaped together in oiidless confusion In 
tho bedrooms the contontif of the iraidi'obcs w^erc 
lying about, tho elothiiig of the family who in- 
habited the house being scatteied all over the 
place. Even the children’s toys were destroyed, 
tho cliinmcy and the looking-glasses sliaiing the 
Bumo fate At the Chritcau of Giois Bois, tho 
residence of tho Prince of Wngram, I saw an offi- 
cer carry off one of the carriages and some liainess, 
although he had been cntcitaiiicd by the steward 
left ill charge of the place. All the horses had been 
earned off, as well as the sliccp and other aninials. 
Wo stopped for two hours at a very largo farm- 
house and distillery on tho north side of Pans. It 
was ill a lamentable condition Evoiy thing that 
man could do to destroy the place was done, except 
biiniiug it. From tlio dwelliiig-hoiisG to tho dis- 
tillery literally everything was smaalied and de- 
stroyed. In tho distillery the machinery was all 
broken up, the wheels and pipes being loiidevcd 
useless, and the staves of tho hands being driven 
in Tlieic wa.s a pond in tlio middle of tho farm- 
yard, and into this the carts mid waggons had 
j been upset,* 

The conduct of the Pz'ussians in every 
department of this cruel and sanguinaiy 
war was q^irite iii keeping wdtli these ]iro- 
ceedings. Tours, as we have seen, -was 
shelled without any notice being given 
to the inhabitants, and when there were 
no trooi^s meaning to defend it. Stras- 
burg, though inhabited by those whom the 
Oevnmiis claimed as brethren, was to a 
gi'eat extent, and purposely, battered and 
burned down before any damage wdiatever 
was done to the ramparts As soon as a 
conflagration broke out near the cathedral, 
destroying the ancient library with its in- 
estimable treasures, a storm of projectiles 
was concentrated on the spot to prevent 
the working of the fire-engines. In numer- 
ous instances, as we have seen, villages and 
towns were de,stroyed, and the inhabitants 
butch ered merely because detachments of 
Prussian tmops had there been z’epulsed by 
Mobiles or regular forces. At Heinoura, 
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for example, a patrol of forty-seven Uhlans 
had quartered themselves in an inn Without 
sufficient precautions for their own safety. 
Ill the night 300 ]\IobiIes arrived, and made 
tlieni prisoners after a short resistance. A 
day or two after 5000 Prussians surrounded 
tlic town, pointed artillery against it, and a 
force of 1200 cavalry and infantry marched 
in, conunaiiding all persons to retire within 
tlieir houses TJio authorities were sum- 
moned to liear the sentence — two hours' 
jiillagc and the hiiruing of the quarter 
wJiere t]ic affair liad taken place, as well 
as the houses of all the meinhers of the 
Committee of Defence, ]3y urgent entreaties 
the Prussians consented to burn only the 
quavler in which the inn stood ; the lloors 
were saturated with petroleum, and the 
houses fired with shells, The two railway 
stations niul fifteen houses wore burned in 
presence of thenubhoiitios,who were forced 
to witness the execution, and under the 
personal superintondence of the officers, 
whose answer to all appeals for pity and 
metoy was that they had ^3ecifd orders. 
After IhoYOYiglily pillaging the house of 
the commandant of tho National Guard 
and another fine lunnsion, they left the 
town, carrying off the Maire and three of 
the chief citizens, whom they only sent 
hack on payment of a ransom of 100,000 
francs (£1000). 

A still more flagrant example of the 
manner in winch the Prussiaiia carried on 
warfare in France occurred at NogentJe- 
lloi, near Chaumont, on the Haute-Marne, 

* On the Gtli of Pccembor a Priisaiau dctacli- 
luont paid a visit to that town, wliiuh contahicd 
8800 inhabitnutH, to give effect to kvgo icciiiisi- 
tions. Some Mohilea^ who happened to ho in tho 
neighbourhood, enmo up at once to drive them out 
Next day they camo hack in force with artillery, 
hub 400 Hohiles, wdio had come from Langres, 

* A siniilav coin'KO waB followed during tho inrnsion 
of Lci^niuTk m ISM. A stpmdron o£ Dhlana weio 
siu prised diirhig tlio iiiglifc at a place called Assm- 
flnip by a division of htizjiars (Denmark had Jio voliin- 
teei'B 01 VjanC'lueurs) In rerongo for this purely 
military a access, a coiiaideinhlo Prusflian force speedily 
cainc and burned down iho farm-houses w'liero the 
Uhlans had been <piartoied 


barricaded thenisolv^os in tho town, replied to tho 
fire, and killed thu by men. The enemy then ro- 
tiied the csccond time to Olmnmonb, bub on the 
12tb, having loavnetl that, tho Mobiles had cvacu' 
ated Nogciit, wIiigU w'as now left defenceless, they 
returned wdtli aitillcry to the luinibGr of fioni 
7000 to 8000 men, and bombarded tho tow'n— ro- 
piisals tho iiioro odious ns tlio place w^as nob 
responsible for tho legitimate dofciico maintained 
by regular troops. Presently the Prussian couv 
inanclcVj finding petrolouin more expeditious than 
bombs, ivJiich, ho>vevor, liad done not a httlo 
linrin, ordered his soldicns to enter tlio (hvollings 
and to saturate wnfch fchiB liquid tho hou^joa and 
fnnutuvo, oven to tho mattvcsfecs. Tliis unheard- 
of Older was executed at once in spite of tho pro- 
testation of tlio iidiabi bants, w'Oincn and children, 
ivlio aliirmccl, with perfect fciiith, that they Imd 
taken no part in the contest, and had oirorod no 
resistance. Eighty-oight houses W’cro reduced to 
ashes, ns w^ell as tho largo and fino cutlery works 
of M. Yitry All tliis time shots woro fired in 
the streets at tho wto tolled iiihabitaiilg as they 
fled, and six of them yrci'o killed, Tlic piincipal 
citizens Avero arrested upon no cliargo and cariiod 
off to Chaumont Tho Aifjeuij M. Combos, was 
dragged thither thiuugh the snow on his naked 
feet, Ilia arms bound and liis head baio^ witliout 
being ttllowal to put on ]iia clothes/ 

\ShorLly bcfoie tho ccssution of hoatilities, tlio 
rnihvay bridge over tho Heuso wm.s blown up by a 
large dctaclnueut of Ficnch cavalry which had 
ariived from a distance, and the Gonnnii guard 
woro earned off prisoners, Sucli a brilliaiU feat 
called far vengeance, but on wlioin 1 Tlio Pioncli 
cavalry were gone far out of reach, but EoiUoiioi 
was close by the biolion biidge, and for no reason 
but this a dobachmeiifc of troops was imiucdiatcly 
sent from Nancy to destroy the village/ 

Bub a darker iiiclicLnient remains bohiuch 
The wholesale execution of Frnncfi-tireurs 
has drawn down upon the German invaders 
LIio execration of tho ivliole civilized world. 
Instructions were issued by the Prussian 
military authorities for the guidance of the 
Landstiinn, or sedentary militia, in the 
event of Ihuissia being invaded in 1813 . 
Every able-bodied man nob serving with 
either the line or Laiidwehr was required 
to join the Landstiinn battalion of Jiis clis- 
tnet to assist in tliat sacred struggle against 
an invader whicli sanctions every nmans of 
resistance. ‘Tlie clergy of all deuoniina- 
tions aro to be ordered, as soon as the war 
breaks out, to 2n’each insurrection, to paint 
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French oppression in the blackest colours, 
Lo remind the peoi^le of the Jc^va under the 
hlnccabecs, and to call upon thoni to follow 
their example. . . . Every clergyman 

is to administer an oath to his parishioners 
that they will not surrender any provisions, 
arms, &c., to the oiieiny until compelled hy 
actual force/ Tlie men of the Laiidsturni 
were to wear no unifoim but a military 
cap and belt; they were to shoot at their 
enemies from behind hedges, liay-stacks, 
and houses; to inllict every possible injury 
upon them; and, 'if the enemy should ap- 
pear in superior strengtl), the arms, enj^s, 
and belts aie to be hid, and the men appear 
as simple inhabitants/ 

But a mode of resisting an invading army 
winch ^Yas not onlylawful but highly praise- 
worthy on tlie part of the Prussians was 
reckoned an unpardonable crime in the 
French people. The Francs-tireurs were 
not gnerilJns or armed pctrsants. They nil 
wore a uniform— of many diffeient fashions, 
indeed, hut nil distinctly and unequivocally 
differing from the dress of the peasantiy, 
They were regularly commissioned and 
brigaded; they were attached to the armies 
of the districts in which they 02 )eiated, and 
if captured could not conceal or disavow 
tlmir character. But tlie Prussian military 
authorities seemed to he of opinion that, 
while they had a perfect right to invade 
and conquer Prance, the attempt of the 
French peo 2 )lo to defend their countiy in 
the only manner loft them was an offence 
justly punishable with death. A general 
order for the whole army was published 
forbidding most expressly to bring in tliD 
Francs- bireurs as prisoners, and ordering to 
shoot them down hy drum-head court-martial 
wlierever they showed themselves, These 
savage orders, worthy of an Attila, were 
carried out iu the most ruthless manner, 
and wholesale executions of Frenchmen 
took jdace where the only offence was that 
Uioy practised against tlie invaders of their 
couuliy precisely the same means of injury 
and annoyance authoritatively jirescribed 
for the guidance of the Prussian people. 


Through the Geneva Convention tlie neu- 
trality and immunity of ambulances, and of 
the attendants engaged in the benevolent 
work of ministering to the wounded and 
sick, were formally recognized by all Euro- 
pean Governments. The Germans dul not 
disavow the pnncqile with wliicli, previous 
to the war, they had expressed their con- 
currence, but they practically repudiated it 
whenever it suited their convenience to do 
so. An exainide of the heartless manner iu 
wliich in many cases they disregarded tho 
claims of humanity took place at Versailles 
itself, tlie headquarters of the J^ing of 
Prussia. 'After the fight at Brie and Cham- 
pigny the Dutch ambulance, under il, van 
der Weldo, was taken possession of by the 
Prussi ans, the wounded French were thrown 
out on the tioor, and the medical attendants 
were obliged to return to Holland with the 
loss of all their materials.* 

The atrocities peipetiatod by the German 
armies on the French jieople do not rest on 
the authority of the sufferers or of the corre- 
spondents of the English journals; they are 
recorded by their own papers, and some- 
times boasted of, though occasionally repro- 
bated, by their own journalists. The French 
GovernmerLt entered its official protest 
against the German mode of warfaie; and 
in a circular issued by Count Chandordy 
(29th November, 1870), specified a number 
of the atrocious deeds of tlie invaders, 
Prince Bismarck, in his very tardy rei)ly, did 
not attempt to dispute tho allegatiojia of 
the French Minister, but met them by 
countercharges, such as firing on ambu- 
lances and These alleged 

occiuTGnces, however, even if they had 
really taken i>lacG, which is more than 
doubtful, w^cre attributable rather to tlio 
misconduct of individuals than to a system 
of warfare officially adopted. Even with 
regard to this class of offences, the German 
soldiers were at least as blameworthy as 
their op 2 :)onents, while tlie atrocitiiis of 
which the invading armies were guilty wero 
executed in obedience to superior otder.s. 
In short, the Prussian mode of carrying oil 
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hostilities^ not only in Fiance, but in Den- 
mark and Austria, v?as a return to a system 
of warfare which was believed to have been 
repucliatecl by the whole of Europe, and 
ivas worthy of a savage rather than of a 
civilizoc! people. 

The German forces engaged in the siege 
cf Paris, thinned by uiiceasiug conflicts, and 
to some extent by exposure and disease, 
had a hard stniggle to maintain their lines 
of iuveslinenb on the one hand, and to repel 
the attacks of ilie provincial armies on the 
other. Bub it ivas impossible for them to 
abaiicloii the contest on winch they had 
entered, and their leaders were dctermhied 
to carry it out at whatever cost. Accord- 
ingly El new levy of German Landwehr, to 
tlie amount of 200,000 men, was required 
from Genimiiy; and though iho people coin- 
plfiinccl bitterly of the frightful sacrifices 
they were called on to make, tliey Imd no 
resource but to comply with the demand, 
and the new levies were scufc across the 
Phine about the middle of December. 

Meanwhile Pans, the Inxnrions city, that 
'lived delioiously with the gieah ones of 
the earth,' where 'gaud and glitter, vanity, 
frivolity, <and vice ' seemed the leading 
characteristics of tlic inhabitants, showed 
that there were sterling qualities beneath 
them which sustained the people under the 
pressure of an overwhelming crisis. It was 
a startling surprise that a population ‘ so I 
vast, so various, so excitable,’ whoso lower 
classes were so turbulent and ferocious, and 
whose upper classes seemed so thoroughly | 
saturated with frivolity and selfishness, 
should, under the pressuro of adversity, 
have proved so patriotic and unselfish. But 
their sacrificGs cumo too late to save the 
city or the country 

The hopes of deliverance cherisliecL by 
the Parisians depended on the action of 
llie three armies of the north, centre, and 
west, which wore endeavouring to brealc 
tliiough the lines of the euemies surround- 
ing the city, and earnestly striving to 
force their way to its walls. But though 
their numbers were large, these armies con- 1 


sisted for the most part of raw levies wlio 
had never fired a musket before, and were 
not able to cope with the ^YclhdriUed and 
experienced soldiers of Germany, imme- 
diatcly before Cluistinas General Faidherbe 
fought a battle with jranLoiiffcl, in which 
both aides claimed the victory, but the 
French General was soon after defeated by 
General Goeben. General Clianzy who 
commanded one portion oC the army of the 
Loire, had maintained the struggle with 
singular obstinacy but bis raw levies wcio 
defeated in front of Le Mans (lUIi January, 
1871) witli a great loss of prisoners. The 
I only considerable French army now remain- 
I ing in the field was marching iiortli-east- 
I ward, under General Bowrbaki, in the hoix^ 
of overwhelming General Werder, who was 
posted at Vesoul for the purpose of covering 
the siege of Belfort, 

It is the opinion of military critics that 
if Boiirbald's march eastward had been as 
ably executed as it was skilfully pltiutied, 
he might have thvowni Werder back into 
tlio valley of tho ilhiue, and bcizcA upon 
the Paris and Strasburg Bailway In that 
case it would have been dilficult, if not im- 
possible, for tlie Germans to mamtuiu the 
investment of I’aris. But lie was an incom- 
petent commander, and hb ticops were 
badly equipped and cUshearLened by a long 
senes of misfortunes. His movements were 
so dilatory that it took him five days to 
traverse 20 miles, and though he had 
130,000 men under his command, while 
Werder had only 40,000, after losing 10,000 
ineji during the three days' battle of Bel- 
fort, IiG failed to dvivo the Germans fiom 
their position, and gave orders for a retreat. 
Considerable numbers of his troops were 
intercepted and taken prisoners. Finally, 
forced away from their liome communica- 
tions, no road remained open to them but 
that into Switzerland, and at the beginning 
of February the remnant of Bourbciki's 
army, 80,000 in number, crossed the fron- 
tier in a state so deplorable as to reCEill tlio 
retreat from Moscow, and were disarmed 
by the Swiss militia, while tlio General 
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liLinself in despair attempted to commit 
suicide. AYitli tlie exception of tlie disor- 
ganized bodies of Mobiles, commanded by 
(Jhanzy and Faidherbe, and of two or three 
remaining garrisons, there was no longer a 
French army in existence, and at all points 
the vast outer circle whicli covered the 
siege of Paris remained impenetrable. 

Meanwhile the frost, which had set in 
with tremendous severity, had proved ex- 
ceedingly trying botli to the besiegers and 
the besieged. The German commanders 
had hitherto relied on famine to compel the 
final surrender of the city, but they now 
resolved that the long-threatened bombard- 
ment should no longer be delayed. On the 
last day of 1870 the besiegers captured 
Mount Avi’on, which was done with unex- 
pected ease, owing to the French having 
been taken by surprise. In the course of 
the first week in January Forts Nogont, 
Piosny, and Noisy, on the east side of Paris, 
were silenced by the German batteries, and 
a cannonade was commenced against the 
southern forts. Several sorties were at- 
tempted by the French troops but with- 
out success, and at length a final effort was 
made on tlie 19th of January to break 
through the line of the besiegers. It was 
at first successful, and seveial positions 
were captured, but in the end the German 
reserves were brought up, and after heavy 
loss these positions were regained, and the 
assailants driven back into the city. 

Matters were now rapidly approaching a 
crisis in the city. The cleath-rato was 
steadily increasing. Tlie last week of 1870 
had given a total of nearly 4000 deaths, 
and by the end of January, 1871, it had 
risen to 4465. Sickness and starvation 
were extending their ravages on all sides; 
the rations of bread were reduced, and 8000 
horses, hitherto spared for the public ser- 
vice, were now slaughtered to furnish food 
for the people, many of whom were siiffer- 
ing great privations. 

After the failure of the sortie on the 19 th 
of January, the Provisional Government 
saw at last that their case was hopeless, and 


after some preliminary negotiations, ^M. 
Jules Favi’e, on the 28tli of January, signed 
the capitulation of Pans, including a general 
suspension of arms, except on the Swiss 
frontier, where at that moment immiiienl 
ruin was threatening the forces of Bour- 
balvi, and the siege of Belfort was being 
pressed to a successful conclusion by 
General Werder. The terms of the capitu- 
lation w'ere that the forts were to be occu- 
pied by tlie German troops, who were also 
to be alloived to enter Paris, and that the 
arms of the garrison were to be surrendered. 
But the National Guard, notwithstanding 
Bismarck's prudent warning, -were per- 
mitted, at the request of Jules Favre, to 
retain their arms, for the i)rof eased purpose 
of maintaining order, True to their phin- 
dci'ing propensities, the Germans reguired 
that Paris should pay a contribution of 
200,000,000 francs within a fortnight. The 
definite conclusion of peace was rofeiTed to 
an Assembly to be immediately convoked 
at Bordeaux with sovereign powers. 

It liad been foreseen that as the surren- 
der of Paris would not take place until the 
inhabitants were in imminent danger of 
starvation, prompt measures would require 
I to he taken for their relief. Accordingly a 
large subscription had been collected in 
London for this pmpose, and vast trains, 
laden with provisions, had, with the con- 
sent of the German commanders, been for- 
warded through their lines, even before the 
armistice was signed. As soon as inter- 
course with the outer world was restored, 
special trains were despatched clay by day 
from London with additional supplies of 
flour, rice, biscuit, fish, and fuel, and with 
7000 head of live stock. The distress had 
been greatest in the lower section of the 
middle classes and amongst tbe tradesmen, 
whose feeling of independence made them 
unwilling to claim a share of the public 
rations, and whose means were insufficient 
to meet the heavy price of provisions. 

Gambetta, who had for some months 
exercised dictatorial power outside the 
walls of Paris, attempted to repudiate the 
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convention and to continue the war. He 
declared that 'no reactionary or cowardly 
Assembly should he siiruinoned, hut one 
which should he ready for anything rather 
than assist at the assassination o£ France/ 
and he issued a decree which purported to 
disqualify for a seat in the Assembly all 
members of the families that had hereto- 
fore reigned in France, and any person 
who had held office under the late Empire. 
But tliG Govornment of the National De- 
fence declared this decree null and void, 
and on the arrival of some of iU mem- 
bers at hordeaux Gambetta immediately 
resigned his office. 

The elections throughout France took 
place on the 8tli of Felivuary. The candi- 
dates were connected with all the parties in 
France — Legitimists, Imperialists, Orlean- 
ists, and Eepubheans of every hue. But 
though Paris and other large towns returned 
a number of candidates of an advanced 
Radical type, such as Louis Blanc, Vidor 
Hugo, Gambetta, and Ilochcfort, the great 
majovity of tho^c elected were of compara- 
tively moderate and ConBevvative opinions, 
M. 3'hiers was returned for twenty out of 
the oiglity-six departments, a decisive proof 
tliat he was regarded at this juncttirc by 
the great mass of his fellow-countiymcii 
as the statesman who was most likely to 
extricate France from its ovenvholining 
difficulties. 

On the 13th of Fohrimry Iho Assembly 
met at Bordeaux and appointed M. G-revy 
as its president. The Government of De- 
fence then resigned their powers into its 
hands, and the Assembly unanimously re- 
solved to appoint M. Thiers, as the most 
eminent of living l^renchmeii, the head of 
the Executive Administration. He imme- 
diately selected M. Diifaiire, Jules Favre, 
Julca Simon, and oilier public men of a 
similar stamp, to constitute hi.g I^Iinistry ; 
and he had the shrewdness to associate with 
himself a Council of the Assembly, that it 
might share the responsibility of a peace 
which was certain to be unpalatable, The 
preliminaries of x^eace were signed at Ver- 
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sailles on the 2Gth of Februmy, on the con- 
ditions imposed and inexorably insisted on 
by tlic conquerors. The province of Alsace, 
with the exception of Belfort and itscuvirous 
and Melx, wuLli the part of Lorraine wdiicli 
lies between that fortress and tho former 
frontier, were ceded to Germany. A pe- 
cuniary compensation of five inilliards of 
I francs, or X200,000,000, was also extorted, 

’ to bo paid Ijy instalments ranging over 
■ three years. As security for tliG payment 
of this eiiormoirs sum, tho German forces 
were to occupy, at the expense of France, 
the greater part of the territory which they 
had overrun, hut tho dcpyaiTiucuts wove to 
be successively evacuated iu a sxiccified 
order, as the instalments were paid. As 
the continuance of the war was simply im- 
possible, tho Freiicli iiogoLiators had no 
alternative but to accept these terms, in- 
tolerably hard Lhougli they certainly were, 
and the Bordeaux AssomlOy npiiroved 
them by a majority of live to one. 

It had been stipulated by a .separate eon- 
venUon that bbe Germans were to occupy 
a certain portion o£ the French capital as a 
sign aud symbol o£ their triiiuiph, and on 
the Isfc of Maroli 30,000 of tlicir troops 
marched down the Champa Elysees, and 
bivouacked in tlxo Place do la Concorde and 
the gardens of tho Tuileries. TJic barisiaii 
autliorities took all possible precautions to 
prevent a collision between tlie inhabitaiUs 
and Ihoir conquerors. A cordon of troops 
was posted round the whole quarter wliich 
the latter occupied, aud the Germans found 
there only silence aud emptiness It w^as a 
great relief to the authorities on botli sides 
when the invaders were safely beyond the 
boundaries of tho city without any collision 
or mischief done. 

The severity of the conditions of peace 
exacted from France excited .strong disa^)- 
probation throughout Europe, and especially 
in Britain, Great popular meetings were 
held in London and in several provincial 
to\yns to express sympathy with the French 
people under tho cruel treatmeut which 
they had received at the hands of the Pros- 
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sifins. Special iucligiiation 'was expr^gg^^j 
at the forcible severance of Alsace 
Lorraine from France, in spite of the p^.Q, 
tests and entreaties of tlie entire popub^j-j^j^ 
of these provinces. Tlie pretexts ^vhich 
Bismarch put fortli to justify this violfit^iQi^ 
of the rights of tlie people wore couteuiptu- 
oiisly scouted by all unprejudiced and can- 
did observers. It was simply absiiv^l to 
suppose, after what had taken place, that 
Crermany needed any protection agaii^c^t a 
French invasion* and if. os Bismarck allp^^^^ 
the possession of Metz and 
afforded peculiar facilities for aggres^jioi^is 
on South German territories, that danger 
could have been completely averted by 
iiianLhng these fortresses. But the pos^ggg. 
Sion of these provinces had long 
coveted by Prussia, and on the downff^jj 
Ifapoleon in 1815 her leading statesji^^jcu 
addressed a memorial to the Allied Po\vers 
at Paris, advocating the policy of sei2inrf 
Alsace and Lorraine, in order to afforef 
rifcorial 'securities* against future P%ich 
aggressions. Great Britain and Pussia, 
ever, peremptorily refused to permit 
spoliation. The Duke of Wellington, 
his usual sagacity, set forth the grouiiclg 
vdiich good policy would prevent the Allied 
Powers from insisting on territorial ces^iQj^g 
such as would prolong the ''var-fei^ij^-jg 
among the French people, If such dg. 
inands, he said, wero enforced on the 
reign and people of France, 'there i^ 
statesman who would venture to reiiQi^;^, 
VOL. lY. 


mend to his sovereign to consider himself 
at peace, and to place his armies upon a 
peace establishment Wc mzisty on iliG con- 
trary ^ if v:e kike this large cession j consider 
the o;peraiions of 'icar as deferred till France 
shall find a smtahlc op^jortiinity of endea- 
vouring to regam vjJiat she has lost, and after 
having wasted our resources in the main- 
tenance of overgrown military establish- 
ments in time of peace, we shall find how^ 
little useful the cessions we shall have 

regain them/ 

Bismarck, how^ever, instead of following 
the moderate and judicious policy recom- 
mended by Wellington, chose rather to act 
on the maxim of i\Iachiavelli, to crush those 
whom you cannot conciliate. Believing, as 
ho said, that France ^YOukl never forgive 
her defeat and the injuries inflicted on her 
in tlie war with Germany, he resolved to 
disable her to the utmost extent possible. 
He speedily discovered, as he was com- 
pelled to admit, that this work had only 
been half clone — that France p)ossessed a 
wonderful power of recovery, which in no 
long time completely effaced all traces of 
the ravages of the war; while, on the other 
hand, Germany has left behind her in 
France a legacy of hatiecl and a thirst for 
revenge, which has compelled her rulers to 
impose intolerable burdens on their sub- 
jects in order to main Lain, during peace, 
armamcnis and military preparations on 
the most gigantic scale. 

28 
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Xo sooner had Taris been freed from its 
foreign enemy than it was called on to 
encounter a nroi'C destructive adversary 
•ffitlnn its own walls. There bad long been 
a band of Heel Hcpublicans in tbo Eveucb 
capital, the enemies of law’, order, and pro- 
perty ; and dnvtug the four long months of 
the siege, when Paris, to use the coarse and 
cynical expression of Hismarck, was ‘ trying 
in its own gravy,’ they made repealed at- 
tempts to obtain the command of tho citj’. 
But throughout that terrible period, when 
the resignation, self-sacrifice, and cntluranco 
evinced by t]ic iuhabilants surprised abke 
their friends and tlieir foes, the patriotism 
and regard for order sliorvu by tlie iinmense 
majority of the iuliabitauls repressed tho 
insiirrectionnTy projects of tho turbulent 
fttctloii of the C'ominiunsts, Tlio chief 
strength of this parly lay among tho white 
blouses of Belleville, kd by Hourens, Pynt, 
and BIanr[in. Floiirens wa.s the son of the 
celebrated physiologist, who rvas nt one 
time secretary of the Academy of Sciences. 
He Avas a young man of decided ability and 
great scion tifio attainments, but reckless and 
chimerical, a inero fanatical revolutionist, 
wlio Avlshed to OA’'ertuni existing social insti- 
tutions from their very foundation. Asso- 
ciated With him Avas Delescluze, a man 
well advanced iii life— a grim, austere 
ascetic, who had bad e.vpovience of nearly all 
tho prisons of France and its colonies, and 
sacrificed everything in life to the pur- 
suit of his own visionary political ideal. 


Felix Byat was justly accused by bis asso- 
ciates of baving passed his life ‘ in stirving 
up revolutionary fives, and then skulking 
off to leave his Ivionds to brave the danger 
and oonsc<tucuco ,3 of the contUigratiou,’ 

Under the lcadei*ship of these ‘professors 
of revolution,' repeated abortive plots against 
tho Govcrumeiit Avorc formed, and after tlio 
Bttvrcnder of Mctii a serious outbreak took 
place, accoinpanicd by a dcraaud for the 
Conuiiuuc. A mob of 5000 or GOOO Na- 
tional Guards took po.ssc3siou of tho Hotel 
do Yillo and made iirisoners of the tfoA’crn- 
ment. Througli a well managed stratagem, 
llic building Avas recaptured by Troclui’s 
party Avithout bloodshed The General 
now appealed to the citizens in support of 
liis authority, and tlie result avus an ovor- 
Avlielniing vole of confidence in his favour. 
Tlie Oommmiists numbered only 5-f,000. 
Avliilc 340,000 votes Avere given for the 
Govci’iinieiit. After this signal defeat the 
Pvccl liepublicansmadc no furllier attempt to 
ovortuvii tJie Ooinmiltoe of National Defence 
until the 22ml of January, 1871. On that 
day an ansurrection took place in the streets, 
and a good many lives Avere lost. 

The intimation made on the 28Lli, llmt 
uegotiations Avero being entered into for a 
capitulation onused prodigious oxcitemoiit, 
which AIMS greatly increased next day Avlien 
the terms Avevc macleknoAvn, Ibe elDction.s 
folloAvcd, and it Avns soon discovered that 
a laigo proportion of the members of the 
Assembly were Impenaliats and Hoyalisls. 
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Tlie Cojnmuuiats were infuriated almost 
to madness. The Committee of National 
defence, notwitlistandiiig the warnings they 
had received that revolutionary elements 
ivere smouldering in tlm city, were so in- 
fatuated as to stipulate, on tlie surrender 
of the city, for the retention of their arms 
hy the National Guard, who were in con- 
sequence furnished witli the means of nn 
nisurrection against the Government 
General d^Aurelle des Paladiiies, a strict 
disciplinarian, was api^ointed to the com- 
mand of the National Guard; bub his 
authority was disregarded by the battalions 
composed of the working classes, who had 
taken possession of the guus on the heights 
of Jlontmarbre, as well as of a large park of 
line bronze cannon in the Place Wagram 
(the product of a patriotic subscription of the 
National Guard) in order to save it from the 
Germans. After a fortnight spent in iiego- 
i iation witli the revolutionists, a detachment 
of regular troops was, on the 18th of March, 
ordered to lake possession of the guns. At 
four o'cIocJc that morning strong detach- 
ments of cavalry and infantry, commanded 
by Generals Vinoy and Lecomto, sur- 
rounded the heights of Montmartre and 
disarmed the sentinels wlio guarded the 
contested piece.?. But the oflicers in com- 
mand had most culpably neglected to pro- 
vide horses for the conveyance of the guns 
from the place, and in the course of two 
hours a body of the National Guard as- 
sembled to prevent their removal. A captain 
of Chasseurs, wlio ordered his men to fire 
nj>nn the National Guard, was sliot dead, 
and liis men, when commanded to lire, de- 
serted to the insurgents, shouting ' Vive la 
Ptepubliqne/ General Leeomie was carried 
off a prisoner. The attempt to seize the 
guns was now wholly frustrated. General 
Vinoy, who had planned it, retreated with 
his troops into the interior of Paris, General 
Thomas, formerly commander-in- chief of 
lliG National Guard, was discovered in 
plain clothes among the spectators of these 
proceedings, and was immediately taken to 
the house where General Lecomte was 


confined After a mock trial the two 
generals were dragged out into the garden 
of the house, and brutally murdered by the 
armed rabble 

The news of the assassiuatiou of the two 
generals sent a thrill of liorror tlirougli the 
capital, but no steps Avere taken to punish 
the assassins. Uncertain of the fidelity of 
the army, the Govcruineut ayus for the time 
reduced to inaction. Ou tlie evening of the 
ISth the insurgents took possession of the 
Hotel de Ville, the Slini&try of Justice, and 
the military headquarters in the Place Yen- 
dome, and began to erect bamcades in all 
directions. No one seemed to know who the 
men Avere that had thus taken possession of 
the capital, and Avhom the battalions of Mont- 
martre and Belleville implicitly obeyed 
It afterwards transpired that Liillier and 
Assi Avere the principal leaders in bringing 
about this movement. The former Avas a 
crack-brained naval officer, whose violent 
conduct, reckless courage, and poAver of 
speech, had given him great influence over 
the populace. Ke quarreJIccl with tJie Cerr- 
tral Committee, of who^e views he did not 
approve, and they had him arrested and shut 
up at Mazas- He made his escape, hoAvever, 
from prison, and at the time of its over- 
thiow he Avas in secret correspoiiclence with 
M. Thiers, having engaged himself to sweep 
aAvay the Comimme. Assi Avas a iiersoii of 
a different stamp. He was a hard-headed, 
resolute artisan, the ringleader of the famous 
strike at the Creuzot IroiiAVork.s in 1870, 
and a loading spirit of the ^ International 
lYorking Men's Association.' The object of 
that notorious society Avas direct legislation 
by the people, the abolition of the law of 
inheritance, and the holding of laud in com- 
mon as collective property. Some of its 
leading inemher.g publicly declared that it 
aimed at the overthroAv of all religion, the 
subs ti til tioii of science for revelation, of 
human justice for divine justice, and the 
suppression of marriage, Assi's colleagues 
speedily became jealous of his influcnco, 
and imder the pretext that he wns in'secret 
correspondence Avith M. Picard, they put 
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him in prison, so that curiously enough the 
two men who mainly broiiglifc about tho 
revolution had little or nolliiiig to do witli 
ifcg ultimate direction. 

The Assembly had found it necessary 
to remove from Bordeaux, where it was 
difficult if not impossible to carry on the 
Government of the country. They could 
]iot, however, venturo to remain in Pans, 
as Oeneral Vinoy said he would not answer 
for tJie fidelity of Ins troops, and tliey 
resolved to hold Iheir meetings at Yev- 
sailles. If the Government had acted 
with proinptitiido at this critical moment 
the iiisiincction might have been sup- 
pmssed at once. The suiiporters of the 
Commune did not muster more than 
50,000, Tlio National Guards of the more 
orderly districts kept their ground, and 
showed a deteuiiinatioa to put down an- 
archy and violence. The great body of the 
inhabitants displayed an excellent spirit. 
It was expressly stated that in leas than 
three days 110,000 citizens, and the brave 
young men of the schools of Law and 
iledicine, had rallied to the flag of the 
Government elected by universal suffrage. 
Eut while the party of order was thus 
taking prompt measures for the protection 
of the lives and property of the citizens, 
the Assembly at Versailles was in a state 
of confusion and iipioar, acting under an 
unreasoning hatred of tlie capital, involving 
the insurgents and the loyal jnhabxtauts in 
one common condemnation. The only action 
talien by the Government was to remove 
General d'Aurelle from the command of the 
National Guard, and to appoint Admiral 
Saisset ill his place. This choice was 
quite inexplicable, and proved most un- 
fortunate. Tlie Admiral was a simple^ 
minded sailor, ignorant of the world, desti- 
tute of political experience and tact, and 
totally unfit for the duty intrusted to him. 
He seems to have lost his head, and doing 
nothing that he might to have done, lie 
disappeared from view for sonio days alto- 
gether, and finally made his escape to 
Versailles in disguise and on foot. 


Tho Central CominittcQ had appointed 
the Communal elections Lo take iilaco on 
Llie 22nd of March. Tho whole of the jour- 
nals of Paris of any consideraLion, without 
distiiicLioii, protested on tho 21sL ngaiiisi 
the elections being held on the 22nd, at 
the dictation of tho Hotel do Villa ; but 
neither the Goverunicnt nor the Assembly 
took tho slightest iiotico of this powerful 
manifestation of opinion, Lhougli the in- 
surgents were so far influenced by it that 
they delayed the elections till tho 2Gih. 

The party of order made a dciuoustratiou 
on the eveuiug of the 21st, and two or three 
thousand strong, but witliout arms, they 
paraded the boulevards in procession, crying, 
" Vive Vordre !' * Vive VAssemUde NationaU!^ 
^Viva la MeintUiquc !' On the next day a 
vast body, apparently uuaimcd, though it 
afterwards appeared that a considerable 
inimber carried revolvers and poniards, de- 
scended tho boulevards in the same way, 
and marched to the Place Yendime, where 
tho insurgents had barricaded Lhcmsolves. 
The front ranks on both sides got mixed up 
together, there was a great deal of shout- 
ing, and it is alleged that the Communists 
showed sign.s of yielding, and of an inclina- 
tion to fralcrnizo with tho men of order. 
At this critical moment an insurgent ofiiccr 
in command gave orders lo fire. Volley 
succeeded volley, numbers were killed or 
wounclod, and the crowd lied in disorder. 

Civil war was now imminent, The loyal 
and peaceable National Guard took up arms 
and prepared lo resist tho aggressions of 
the Coinmuuists. An influential deputation 
went to Versailles to ask for the assistance 
of only five or six thousand men to support 
the party of order in their defence of tho 
city, but witliout effect. They were told 
that it would be better for the National 
Guard to establish order by their own un- 
aided exertions. 

The Cominunal elections took place on 
the 2Gth, and as tlie middle classes gen- 
erally abstained from voting, the Ecds 
obtained an easy victory. The Central 
Committee now formally abdicated its 
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functions. A xirovisional form of constitu- 
tion was adopted. Nine committees were 
elected to preside over the nine different 
departments of the Government. These 
committees elected delegates to act as the 
ministerial body of the Commune. The 
notorious adventurer Cluseret was ap- 
pointed Delegate of War, Jourde of Eiu- 
ance, Viard of Subsistence, Paschal Grou-sset 
of Foreign Affairs, Protot of Justice, Paoid 
Pigault of General Safety, Leo Franckel of 
Labour and Exchange, Andrieu of Public 
AYorks, with a committee of five m embers 
to assist eacli of the delegate ministers. In 
a short time considerable changes took 
place in this extemporized constitution. A 
committee of the National Guard, affecting 
to derive its authority from military elec- 
tion, and a self- elected Committee of Public 
Safety, divided the functions of govern- ' 
menfc with the municipality. A jimiOj 
called the Central Commilteej representing 
more especially the International, contin- 
ually meddled with the operations of the 
other committee under the iiretence of be- 
ing the family council of the National 
Guard. The members changed as often as 
the forms, disiiiiion nnd jealousy speedily 
arose among them, and one after another 
of the very leaders of the insurrection were 
sent to JIazas. 

The Commune, without dictating to 
France, claimed to be supreme in Palis, 
which was to be a free city in a free state, 
to enjoy its own laws, its own executive, 
its own police ; there was to be no army 
but the National Guard, which was to elect 
its own officers. The other large towns of 
Franco were to be organized after a similar 
fashion, Tho Committee issued a long list 
of decrees, some of tliem unjust, some of 
them absurd and impracticable, and most 
of them were habitually violated by the 
leaders of the Commune themselves, 

* One of tlie avowed objects of tlio iiiaiuTOction 
was that the National Guard Bhoiild elect the 
whole of its o'\\'ii officers, including the Gominan- 
dor-in-Ohief. Yet Eudes, Duval, Bergeict, Clu- 
eciot, Bossel, and Dombrowski were appointed and 


lemovcd one after the ofclier as despotically as if 
they Imd been fighting lor tlic Czar of all the 
Ilussias TIig Commune proclaimed the imiola- 
hility of personal libcity, lihoiby of conscience, 
and liberty of labour, while tliey filled their pri- 
sons with arbitrary aiiests, shut up the cliiirchos, 
and coii.stiaiiicd ^vorkmen, by fcai of execution, to 
leare their w’Dikshoi)s ami shoulder the musket 
They invited free manifestation of opinion, ^Y]lil0 
all public meetings but those they chose to author- 
ize weie forbidden by fear of a fusillade, and all 
newspapers but tlieir own 'were siippresaed. They 
announced the end of militarism and functionav- 
iam, nnd Paris was turned into a camp ruled by 
military law, although the state of aiege was 
nominally nbolislicd.’ 

Tlie symptoms of a desperate struggle 
impending W'ere now apparent, and the 
general uneasiness and suspense of the iu- 
liahitauts showed that every one was aware 
of its character and dreaded its result. Few 
carriages were to be seen on the streets or 
boiileyards, and the caWs aiul restaurants 
were deserted, During the last days of 
March not less than 1G0,000 inhabitants 
(juibted the capital, and those who remained 
endeavoured, as far as possible, to keep 
quiet and out of sight. The chiefs of the 
Commune were never wearied ringing the 
clianges on the prodigality of the Second 
Empire, but tlie mimbcr of xionsions 
which they voted to the widows and rela- 
tives of soldiers was enormous, and they 
were by no means restricted to lawful 
widows or legitimate children. 

Various projects of conciliation were sot 
on fool by those who were anxious to 
terminate this jiihuinan strife and to avoid 
the horrors of civil war, But the Com- 
mune repudiated the authority of the 
Assembly, and declared that, having been 
elected for the special i?urpose of malciug 
peace, it ought to have been dissolved when 
that purpose was served. They demanded 
that whenever the rival junadictions came 
into collision the Council should supersede 
the Assembly. They also claimed to take 
possession of the Bank, and to control the 
finances. On the other hand, the Assembly 
and the Government regarded the Com- 
iniuie as a set of criminals with whom they 
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coiild niako no tcims. Notbing ^vo\lld 
Milfice but ftbsohilG and unconditional svib- 
mission. Delegates AVevc deputed by the 
nninicipal council of Lyons to visit Lai'is 
and A^GTsailles, and to vise tlieiv utmost 
ciroils to bving about a reconciliaiion , but 
they failed to make any irapi’essioii upon 
tbe Commune, Vidio doggedly refused to 
Yccogiiize tbe sovereignty of tlic Assembly. 
They were willing that the Gomiuiine should 
dissolve if the Assembly would aLso dis- 
solve. On the other hand, If. Thiers could 
not be induced to give his consent to the 
restoration of the full immicipal franohiscs ' 
of L'^aris, which it was believed would have i 
greatly promoted the vvork of conciliation. I 
Tlie delegates pointed out to him that ' the I 
extremo CGiitralizatioii to which France had . 
been subjected had enervated tlie public i 
spirit of the country, and was, in fact, the i 
cause ill great part of their recent cala- 
mities.’ But on this point they found him 
immovable. So resolute was he in carrying 
out Ihs ruinous policy of centralization, 
limb when II 10 Assembly, in a rare nioinenl 
of good sense and moderation, voted tliat 
every town in France should elect its own 
mayor, IL Thiers compelled them, by a 
til veal of resignation, to rescind the vote, 
Jleanwhile the GovGnuncut were collecting 
troops at Versailles with all possible expe- 
dition, for they had resolved not to com- 
mence operations against Paris initil a 
sufiicienfc force had been formed of released 
prisoners of war returned from Germany. 

Tim first movement took jdace on the 
Slid of April, when a corps of 10,000 men 
retook the Bridge of JSTouilly, and drove the 
Coiiimunisls into the citj''. FText clay a 
body of the insurgent JSTational Guard, 

100.000 strong, marched oui-of Paris under 
Gustave, Floureiis, Beigcreb, and Duval, 
The right wing, under Bergeret, wavered 
and dispersed at the aiiproacli of a body of 
troops under General Viiioy. A division of 

15.000 men, under Flourens, was defeated, 
and their leader was killed. Duval was 
captured, and as bo was being led off to 
Versailles in company with other prisoners, 


General Vinoy passed by, and observing 
from DuvaVs uniform that ho was an officer, 
ordeicd him to bo immediately shot. 
Marshal MacMahoii had by this time 
arrived at Versailles, and at the request of 
1[ Thiers he assumed, 011 the 8 th of Marchj 
the command of the forces under tho Na- 
tional Assembly, The returned soldiers, 
who had been prisoners in Germany, Avero 
steadily pouring into France clay by day. 
RI. Thiers resolved, however, that ho would 
not permit an advance against Paris until 
he had collected a sufficient army to make 
success certain. Rlililary operations were 
therefore delayed for several weeks. Doiu- 
browaki, a daring and reckless Poliali sol- 
dier of fortiuiG, was appointed by Cluscrct 
Gonunandaut of Paris, and resolutely 011 - 
couulercd the assaults of the hesicgcns, Tho 
bombardment of the city commenced about 
the cud of April, and was carried on with 
great vigour and effect, By tho cud of tho 
first week in May no less tliaii 128 batteries 
were in action against the besieged city 
Fort after fort was captured, and it was 
evident that the insurgents could not much 
longer hold out against the besiegers. They 
were now iudeccl in a state of niter disor- 
ganization, Rliifcnal suspicion and distriust 
had broken out among their leaders, and 
their jeaIon.sy and personal vanity involved 
tliein in incessant disputes and quarrels, 
^rt is ncitlier dread of tlic Prussians,’ said 
Iioclieforb in hi.s paper, the Mat eVOrdre, 
' nor the shells of M, Tliicrs which ener- 
vates Paris and kills oiir hopes ; ii is gaunt 
suspicion that weighs us down. The TluLcl 
do Villo distrusts the Minister of War, -who 
distrusts the Minister of I'oreign Affairs. 
The Fort of Vanves distrusts Moiiiroiige, 
RIontrouge distrusts Bicetro, Eigaiilt dis- 
trusts liossel, and Posscl distrusts Dorn- 
browskiP Lullier, Bergeret, Assi, and 
Delescliiise wero one after the other dis- 
' missed and imprisoned. Cluserefc, the War 
' Minister, was .superseded by Bossel, his 
aide-de-camp, a gallant bub wrong-headed 
young officer, who had persuaded himself 
that the Government had forfeited its claim 
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to his allegiaiiCG by making terms the 
invader. After a few days* tenure of liis 
postj liossel was in his turn dismissed and 
imprisoned, and during the last ten days of 
the Commune fcliere was no permanent or 
recognized Minister of "War. 

Tlie financial affairs of the Commune 
were in as unsatisfactory a stale as their 
system of management. Nearly 20,000,000 
francs had been paid into their Treasury, 
derived from oeivois, llie duty on tobacco, 
loans from tlie Bank of Erance, the sale 
of valiiahlo church articles, the tax levied 
on railways, and the confiscation of the 
funds belonging to the International Society 
for Aid to the "Wounded. But only 300,000 
francs remained. Nearly 25,000,000 had 
been expended on the pay of the National 
Guard, reckoned at 190,000 men receiving, 
some 2^, and others 1^ francs a day, 
besides the pay of officers and special 
corps, the pay and maintenance of tlie 
members of the Commune and of other 
public bodies. Various projects of confis- 
cation were started to meet tlie exigencies 
of the case, but ruin overtook the projectors 
before their schemes could be cairied into 
effect. They made a commencement, how- 
ever, of the work of plunder, by demolish- 
ing tlio house of M. Thiers, and confiscating 
Ins valuable collection of pictures, books, 
and siaUies. Tiie column erected to the 
memory of Napoleon I. m the Place 
Vciid&rne was pulled down and broken to 
pieces ; and the metal of which the column 
was composed, along with the statue of the 
Emperor by which it was surmounted, was 
ordered to be sold 

The military arrangements of the Com- 
mune had fallen into inextricable confusion. 
'Every one,* as Eossel said, 'wished to de- 
liberate, and no one to obey/ One of its 
earliest decrees was the abolition of con- 
scription ; but like the other decrees, it was 
completely disregarded. At first military 
service was declared obligatory only on 
iinmariied men between seventeen and 
thirty -five ; afterwards on all men, married 
or unmarried, between nineteen and forty. 


Before the commencement of lioslilitles 
great numbers of young men, having a welb 
founded dread of the measures likely to he 
taken by the insurgents, left the city, and 
ueie allowed to depart without himlrance; 
but after the 5th of April all the railway 
stations and outlets of the city were 
walclied, to prevent the able-bodied men 
fiom escaping. Numbers, however, con- 
trived to evade the vigilance of the 
'watchers,* and found their way outside 
the walls; some by means of false pass- 
piorts, some in the disguise of women and 
of carters, draymen, and porters, while some 
let themselves down from the w%alls by 
night Every effort was made by the 
Commune to catch the fugitives A decree 
was issued, calling upon the inhabitants to 
denounce them ; a list was required from 
the concierge of the inmates of every house 
The punishment denounced at first on every 
recusant was that he should be disarmed 
Then he was informed that he was incuiTiiig 
the risk of a court-martial, whoso onlg 
punishiiicjit was death. Then a decree 
was issued that all who refused to fight 
should be seized and marched off to prison 
by an armed band of wojneii. And finally, 
the refractory National Guard of the eighth 
aiTondissenient were reqiiimd to present 
themselves, under piain of death, within 
twenty-four liouis. Towards the end of 
the reign of the Comimuic the outlets of 
the streets wore occupied by companies 
of the Communal soldiers, and the houses 
were searched for persons liable to serve 
who wished to escape iuipressmont. An 
immense number of unfortunate men were 
thus compelled to take part in the insur- 
rection, and the presence of these 'pressed* 
eomhatanls in the ranks of the Com- 
munists contributed not a little to the ruin 
of tho cause. 

By the end of the first week in I\Iay no 
less than 128 battalions were in action 
against the besieged city. Fort Issy, with 
109 guns, was soon taken, the insurgents 
evacuating it under cover of the night. On 
the 14th May the garrison of Fort Yanves, 
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finding this stvoi^ghold uo longer tenable, 
maclG° their escape by a subtormnean 
passage commniiicatnig vnUi Montronge, 
leaving fifty gvins mul eight moilava beliiud 
them. ° By the capture of Fort Vanves tho 
soutli-’^vest front of the encciiiiQ was de- 
prived of the last of its outlying defences 
The Gernmn forces, who still occupied the 
forts on the north and east of the ci^ 3 ^ pre- 
vented all egress on that side The Hois 
de Boulogtie was occupied by a strong body 
of Marshal jMaeJIahon's trooiis. Tlio siego 
had evidently reached its last stage ; but it 
was unexpectedly brought to a ternrinalion 
by the entrance, on tlie 21st of May, of a 
body oE 300 men into the dty by the gate 
of SL Cloud, which had been left un- 
defended. A private of the Jliinicipal 
Guard, named Dncatel, who lived near that 
point, contrived to make tlie Vcisnilles 
troops aware that that part of the ciiceinle 
had been abandoned by the insurgents. A 
strong body of troops iniinccliately followed 
the first detaclinient; and in the course of 
Monday, the SSnd, the besiegers, 80,000 in 
number, ’wore advancing steadily into tlie i 
interior of the city. Next day the J^nttes ^ 
Montmailre and the Northern Tiailway 
»Sfcatioii were in their hands, and Geneiala 
Cissey and Vinoy were inarching on the 
Tl&tel de Ville and the Tuilcries. 

The insurgents were now filled with the 
madness of despair, and resolved to cany 
out a plan foi* the destruction of the 
city which had been long contemplated by 
their leaders as the probable termination 
of their resistance ‘Paris will bo ours,* 
said Cliiseret twelve mouths befoie, 'or it 
will cease to exisU^ Jules Vallfts pro- 
claimed more than once that all pjrecaulions 
were taken to prevenb Paris from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. 'If ]\L Thiers 
is a chemist he wall understand us.‘ Pla- 
cards were posted throiiglioiit the city by 
tho Commune, giving formal instructions 
for charging nil the sewers near the barri- 
cades with gunpowder, kai ge (quantities of 
peti oleum had been prep)ared, uiid requisi- 
tions of tins and other formidable materials 
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were being made up to the last mom out. 
The official journal of the Comnuuio de- 
manded that the citizens should render an 
account of all the chemical in-oducts they 
possessed, and warnings were issued that 
The possessors of qihosplioius frud chemical 
products which have not repUed to the 
appeal of the official journal expose them- 
selves to an inunediato seizure of these 
aYlicles.’ On the 23rd c£ May an order 
a ns qoublished by the Central ComuiittGC 
iliat 'every house from whicli u single shut 
is filed, or any aggression whatever com- 
mi Lied against tho National Guard, will he 
iiiiniediaiely burned.* Auoilier order, al.so 
dated on the 23rd, mul signed hy Belesclnzo 
and other six of the leaders of the Coju- 
mune, proclaimed that The citizen Milliire, 
with 150 fuscais (composed oE the most 
wort 111 css scoiiiulrcls, with the wor.^at women 
and vagrant boys of each district), will burn 
the suspected houses and public monmuciil^ 
of the left bank. The citizen Dereure, with 
100 fuscenSy will uudertalco the first and 
second arroiicVissonionts. The citizen Billio- 
lay, with 100 fuscensyis charged with llio 
tenth and twentieth arrondissemonts/ 1’licro 
is every reason to believe that the Oom- 
nuullst^3 intended to destroy tho whole city; 
but the sudden and unforeseen entry of tlio 
troops disconcerted tlicir plans, nnd pre- 
vented them fioni carrying their prepara- 
tions fully into effect. 

But deeds more atrocious far than tho 
buriiiug of the quiblic buildings were per- 
jietratecl by Lliese monsters in liimian form 
during the last days of their ox is Lon ce. 
After Duval was put to death by orders of 
General Vinoy the chiefs of the Coniiiuinc, 
infuriated at this deed, resolved to adojit 
the Prussian system of seizing hostages.^' 
They immediately arrested the Arc! i bishop 
of Paris, tho Curd of tlic Madeleine, and a 
great number of other priests and iufiucutial 
laymen. On the 6th of April tlie Commune 
published a decree that any execution of a 

* The Gommimo avowctl tliat they followed tlio 
example of tho PiiiBaiaiiB iu tho iiao of poti oleum, na 
well as m the aoizure of hostngfia. 
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prisoner of war of the Coinmiine slioiikl be 
followed immediately by tlie execution of a 
triple number of the hostages in custody, 
Ifc was not^ however, till the night of tlie 
21st — the night of the entry of the troops 
— that this sanguinary decree was earned 
into effect The murder of the hostages 
was tlie work of Raoul liigault and Reno, 
his subordinate Itigaull came of a re- 
spectable family, and was educated for the 
bar; but the unbridled licentiousness and 
driinkeniioas in which he revelled seems to 
have turned his brain, and he Avas known 
among his comrades as mixture of shame- 
lessness, blasphemy, and absinthe/ He was 
at first appointed delegate of Public >SaEety, 
and afterwards Proeureur-Gdndral of the 
Commune. When he relinquished the 
former office lie niipoinled ns his successor 
nil accountant of the name of Perre, 'a man 
of his own age, bub of still more odious nnd 
sinister character.' 

These two kindred spirits, along with 
Protob, the Delegate of Justice, according 
to ttieir usual custom spent the evening 
of the 21st at a small theatre called the 
Ddlnssements Comiques, which during all 
the time of the Commune gave a series of 
burlesque performances, accompanied with 
singing and dancing. After the perform- 
ance the triumvirate ordered siqiper for six 
in the adjoining cafe, Avhere they were in 
the habit of supping in the society of tlirec 
of the female performers. YVlrile they were 
waiting at the supper- table for the actresses 
to change tlieir dress and join them they 
occupied themselves Avith drawing up a list 
of the hostages to be put to deatli next day, 

The confusion into which the assassins 
were tliroAvn by the sudden entry oE the 
troops into the city delayed the execution 
of the horrid deed, but on the evening of 
the 23rd PJgaulfc, accompanied by a party 
of armed men, repaired to the prison of 
St. Pelagie, and calling out Ohaiidey, a late 
Avriter in the Sikle^ caused him to be shot 
at once, Three sergeiits-dc-ville were put 
to death immediately afterwards Avitliout 
even the pretence of a trial. On the follow- 
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iiig night the convent of the Dominicans of 
Arcciiil was assailed by a hand of frenzied 
Communists, and the monks were shot down 
as tlicy fled into the streets. The liostages 
had been transferred from hlazas to the prison 
of La Roqnette, and on the 24th tlie mis- 
creanfcPcnd repaiied thither after having set 
fire to the Prefecture do Police, and given 
orders that the prisoners Ihcro should not 
be released but burned abve, A court-mar- 
tial was held for the trial of the hostages, 
over Avhich Perre presided; but the principal 
persons among them were not brought be- 
fore the court, but Avere simply called out 
of tlieir cells and shot m batches, Alon- 
seigneur Darboy, Archbishop of Pavis, a 
prelate of blameless character and tolerant 
disposition, Avas the first to suffer Some 
of the jiarty AvhoAvere ordered to shoot him 
fell on their knees and implored bis pardon, 
but Avere forced back Avith curses aiidbloAvs 
by their comrades. Along with the Arch- 
bishop:), J\I. Eonjean, the President of the 
Supreme Court of France, the Curd of the 
hlacleWine, nnd other three piiestsw^ere put 
to death. The rest of the hostages Avere 
shot in batches on succeeding days. 

The court-martial, which continued to sit 
at La lloqiiette, was composed of a set of 
depraved, drunken Avrelclies, who occupied 
themselves Avith condemning geudarines 
and chance prisoners, especially priests 
captured in the streets. A guard consisting 
of young scoundrels and abandoned women 
bi ought in fresh pirisoiicrs for the firing 
parlies. The assassins made sport of their 
victims, pretending that they were to be 
set at liberty, and slioobiug tlieui Avheii 
they Avere making their escape. Tliey 
then rushed forward to make sure that 
they Avere dead and robbed them of their 
money. Monseigneur Surat was told that 
he might leave his prison, but as soon ns 
he Avag outside its avqHs ho Avas shot by 
a hand of women armed Avitli iwolvers. 
At the close of this horrid butchery Ferr^ 
liberated a baud of convicted criminals, 
pub arms in their hands, and told them 
they were free, but that they must massacre 
29 
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M.\ly-six dcfcncole&s gendaxmes, whom they 
accordingly murdered. Ho then scut out 
another hand of emissaries, laden with cans 
of petroleum, to s^n'cad the conllagratiou 
which by this iiine was raging in the city 

It u’as on the night of the 21at May that 
the most splendid edifices of Paris were set 
on fire. Next morning, when the Vei'saillist 
troops were pressing onwards, the Tnileries, 
the Palais Iloyal, the Hotel dc Villo, tlio 
Plug lloyalo, Llio Ministry of Fimiiicc, ami 
other public ottices were all in Homes. As 
the insurgents were driven back, step by 
step, they left nothing but ghastly ruins 
hchiiid tlieni. At every harricado which 
intersected tlie streets there was a large 
quantity of incendiary materials piled iip, 
and when iho Kational Cl-uards wore com- 
pelled to retreat they carried these inllam- 
inatory substances into the houses, and 
ordered tlie inliabitaufcs to assist them in 
sprinkling jietroleum on the walls and 
floors; if they refused they were shot or 
thrown into tlie flames. In almost all 
quarters of the city these deeds of incea- 
tharism and inurdor were perpetrated. 

‘ One of the most frightful of these scenes took 
place on the 25th in the PonloYard St. Martin, 
bchyeon tlic theatre of that name and tho Thdatie 
dc rAmbigu. Tho insmgent-s massacred all the 
ijfliabitaiits, women and children included, of every 
floor in tho house, because, in tho gcneial pillage 
aiul havoc which they wore maldugof tho premises, 
oao of tho band gob a blow from an indignant pro- 
prietor. They than set fiio to tho building and 

tho neighbouring theatre, was one of 
tlie iiiosb popular in Park’ 

For two clays and a night the contest 
continued to rage in the streets of Paris; 
shot aixcl shell falling thickly around the 
houses ; the insurgeiiis falling hack step by 
step, and fighting desperately from bar- 
ricade to barricade, On Thursday 
Thiers iGlegrapliGcl to the prefects of the 
HepaiTments : — 

‘ Wg arc masters of Pniis, with the exception of 
a very small portion, which will bo occupied tliis 
morning. Tho Tuilcrica are in ashea ; the Xouvre 
ia /^tivcd. A portion of the Mima by of Fmiuico, 
along tho Paio do Bivoli, the Palais cVOisay, where 


tho Council of Stato hold its sittings, and tlm 
Court of Accounts liavo been burned. Such is 
tho condition in which Pans ia dcUvevcel to v\3 by 
the wi etches wlio oppressed it. Wo Jiavo already 
in oiu’ liaiids 12,000 prisoners, and shall cortaiiily 
have 18,000 to 20,000. The soil of Pails is sown 
with corpses of t lie mam gents,* 

Oix Friday Pelleville, the stronghold of 
the lleds, was oiicirclecl by the forces of 
L’AclmirauU and Viuoy. The seven bar- 
ricades by wliicli it xvas defonclod were 
carried ono after tlie other, and in llio cud 
the whole quarter was cai)l\n’cd, along wutlx 
a largo body of tho insurgents. Tho final 
striigglo took place on Saturday and Sun- 
day, ill t]io ocmetry of Pore Li Chaise, It 
was obstinate and sanguinary, though hoi^e- 
less on tlie part of tho insurgents, '^Vomeu 
as well as iiicu toolc part in the conLcst. 
Ho quainter was given, and in tho end the 
Versailles troops roinaiuod masters of tlie 
flekh The Buttes, Ohaumoiit, and JM6nel- 
Mon taut had inoauwliile fallen into the 
hands of HAdmirault, and yvitli the sur- 
render of a detachment of Haiioiial Guards 
at Vincennes, on JPoiiclay, the last slioxv of 
resistance camo to an end. 

The leaders of the Commune showed in 
tho final struggle ilioir uttor xvant of self- 
sacrifice, or of any patriotic or ennobling 
principle. Hob one of them seGm,s to liavo 
thought of anybliiiig but of liis own self- 
coiiccifc, fanaticism, or personal safety. 
Cluserct and Felix Pyab suoeeedcd in mak- 
ing their escape from the burning city, 
Paoul liigault xvas shot while defending a 
barricade 111 thcFaubourgSt. Germain, where 
his body was found, liicleoiisly mangled. 
Delcscluze, when no liope of successful 
resistance remained, put on Jus hat and 
coat, took his stick and walked quietly up 
to the barricade of the Chfitcau d*Eau, 
where lie speedily met the death he desired. 
Milliero was taken to prison, and shot at 
tho Pantheon, xvhero tho day before ho 
had iiresidcd over the execution of Ihirty 
Hatioiml Guards who had refused to fight 
at Llio barricades. Willi his last breath he 
cried 'Vive la Commune!' * Vive Ic l^cuple !' 
*Vive rHuiiianitdr Valks xvas .stalibed 
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nud lefb to porisli miserably in the stvoeti:. 
Dombro^Yslvi^ Euclo^, and Eergcret ^vcre 
killed or mortally wounded at the liarncades. 
Eochefoit lied from the city, hut was cap- 
tured and consigned to pnsoiL Vengeance 
was inflicted without mercy on the leaders 
who were recognized at the moment, and 
on all who were found in arms or suspected 
nf complicity in the insiUTGction, women as 
well as meJi. JIultitudes were shot with- 
out trial, on mere suspicion, and no doubt 
many innocent persons perished. Stories 
gob about, and in the panic were universally 
believed, of (a name coined for 

the occasion) — ^female incendiaries wlio wore 
said to have glided furtively from street to 
street diuing the last clays of the Coiinmmo, 
feeding the conflagration of the public 
buildings wnth petroleum and incendiary 
chemical coinpouiids, It is impossible to 
say how inucli truth there was in these re- 
ports, but there is eveiy reason to believe 
that they caused the summary execution of 
many hundreds of innocent persons. Paris 
Avas for some days a veritable charneUiouse, 
and dead bodies lay in heaps amid the 
hlackencd ruins. At Belleville and P6rc 
la Chaise, where the contest had heen 
most deadly, the air Avas poisoned Avith 
their numbei.3. It was estimated that no 
fcAvcr than 10,000 of the insurgents had 
been killed during the last week of tlie 
Commune. The killed and wounded of the 
Versaille.s troops amounted to 2500. When 
the conflagration, Avliich lasted for some days, 
Avas finally extinguished, it was found that 
the greater paa:b of the Tuileries, the Library 
of the Loiivro, a portion of the Palais Eoyal, 
the H^tel do Ville, the ^Ministry of Finance, 
the Theatres Lyrique and Du CluUelet, 
and about Iavo thousand private dwellings 
had been consumed in the llaines. The lied 
Commune had threatened to perish in a sea 
of blood and under a canopy of fire, and it 
liad kept its word ! 

The number of iirisoiievs in the hands of 
the GoA^ernmeiit amounted to 33,000; of 
these upwards of 10,000 aycic liberated 
Avithont trial. The members of the Com- 


mune itself aud its most conspicuous agents 
Aveio brought to trial before a coiut-maitial 
lield at Versailles, Avhich commenced its 
proceedings about tlie end of August 
Liillier, the naval officer ; Ferro, the inAim- 
ous author of the massacre of the hostages, 
and Colonel Ilossel Avere condemned to 
dealb, Urbain, Triiiqueb, Assi, Pillioray, 
Paschal Grousset, Jourdc. the Finance 
Minister of the Comnmiie, Courbet, ilic 
painter, and five others weic sentenced, 
some to imprisonment otliexs to transport- 
ation. The arch-agitator Henri Ilocheforl; 
Avas condemned to Iransiiortation for life. 
The capital sentence passed ou Liillier Avas 
commuted hy the ComniittGe of Pariloiis, 
but they refused to listen to the iiumoious 
and earnest intercessions on behalf of 
pLOS,5eI, who alone, among the leaders of 
the insiu'genfcs, deserved any S3mipathy. 
He Avas shot on the 28th of pSoptember, 
along Avith Ferr^i and Bourgeis, a sergeant 
Vergdageur, the Communist ollicer m com- 
mand of the company Avho murdered 
Generals Lecomte and Tlionias, aud seven 
accomplices were also condemned and 
executed. 

The National Assembly had a very diffi- 
cult task to perform in restoring order arid 
flaming a new constitution for the country. 
They Avere not Avell fitted for such a criti- 
cal imdertakiiig. Floiireiis described lliem 
as 'a Chamber, the counterpcirL of that of 
the Piestoration ; a chaniher of ghosts of 
people Avho Avero thought to ho dead long 
ago, and Avho appeared to be quite un- 
touched, to be still alive; marquises and 
abbes Avlio had, without doubt, sat in the 
States- General of 1V89 on the benches of 
the nobility and clergy; a collection of bald 
bends, deaf ears, and eyes which blinked 
at any ray of sunlight. The Assembly 
ought to have had a giwe-digger for 
doorkeeper. For such owls the ciy of 
" Vive la MpMiqiw!'' Avas an intolerable 
outrage/ A large majority of the ^Buralsl 
as this resuscitated party Avas called, Avero 
in favour of the restoration of monarchy in 
France. Some advocated the claims of the 
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Count d (3 Chambord^grauclson of Cliaxles X.> 
whilQ others insisted that a constitutional 
monarchy should be established under the 
House of Orleans, A few 'would even have 
been 'willing to see the deposed Emperor 
resume the reins of power. l\r. Thiers 
himself was favourable to a limited inon- 
archy, and it was well known that he was 
personally attached to the family of his 
old master Louis Piiilippe, 13iit it was im- 
possible, ill the critical circumstances of the 
country, to come to any decision on the 
subject, aud meanwhile a inodorate llepiib- 
lic seemed to be the only practicable form 
of Govenuncut, By its own coiitiiuiod 
existence, and tliroiigli the absence of com- 
peUtors, ifc gradually became fairly cousoU- 
dated, and notwithstanding the defeat and 
vesiguatiou of successive Presidents and 
llinistriGs it has continued to hold its 
ground, aud bids fair to become permanent, 
The linaiicial condition of the country, 
the Yeconstiuction of the army, the si^pplo- 
mentaiy elections to the National Assoni’ 
bly, the remodelling of the old Departmental 
Councils, and the Bill for the inclemnifica- 
lion of the invaded departmonis required 
the immediate attention of the Executive 
Goveimnent. They had also to make ar- 
rangements for the payment of the stipulated 
indemnity to the Germans, The first half 
nulliard of francs -svas to be paid within a 
month after the re-establishuiont of order 
in Paris, a milliard during the course of 
the year ; another half milliaid on May 1st, 
1872; the remainder of the indemnity on 
Marcli 2ncl, 1874. A deduction, however, 
was to be made of 326,000,000 of francs in 
consideration of the railway lines in Alsace 
and Lorraine, to be taken over by the Ger- 
mans, These instalments were to be fol- 
lowed by the successive evacuation of the 
depaiimciits, which the invaders were to 
occupy as 'material guarantees' until the 
whole debt was discliarged. M. Thiers had 
set liis lieait on getting rid ns specdil}" as 
possible of the German army of occupation, 
nob only on account of the cost of main- 
taming so large a body of men, but espe- 


cially because tlieir presence in the country 
was felt as degrading to the national inclc- 
pendoiicG and honour. Accordingly, by 
energetic financial exertions, and especially 
by the expedient of a national loan of 
£120,000,000, which was covered luanj 
times over by subscriptions, he quiclcly 
raised the sum required for Llio first instab 
ment, In return for tlm concession to 
Alsace and Lorraine of free trade with 
Franco till the end of 1872 Bismarck ^vas 
induced to accept Government bills for 
short dates ns payinout of another iiistab 
ment, niul six departnienis in tlio cast of 
France were evacuated at once by the 
German soldiers. Thus, by the end of 
October, out of the thirty-six deptirtiiieuts 
held by the invading forces in the monlli 
of February, only six remauied in theii 
hands The facility with wliioli the money 
was raised for this purpose shows the great 
wealth of France, notwithstanding the 
losses occasioned by tho war, Tho arrange- 
ments for the payment of tlio hnlniicc of 
the indemnity wore so successful that the 
German army of ocenpution was withdrawji 
in Soplomber, 1873 — year anil a half 
before the time at which it was originally 
stipulated that the payment should he 
coniplcLech 

The victorious King o£ Prussia seems to 
have thought that it would crown his mili- 
tary successes and add to his digiuLy to 
appropriate tlio mantle and title of the 
Emperor whom lie had clefchrouocl. In his 
eagerness to secure this coveted prize ho 
did not even wait till he had I'otiirjiod Lo 
his own capital with the S 2 )oils of France, 
but with singular bad taste ho caused ilio 
inaugural ceremony to be hastily pciTormed 
at Versailles, Tho title of Emperor was 
not conferred uimiihini by the acclamations 
of a free and united people or on the vote 
of a national Diet. Tt was teuderccl to him 
in private by a junto of iieLLy princes, 
whoso troops were at that moment serving 
under his orders. In the course of tho 
aiituiiin negotiations wore instituted for the 
extension of tho North German Confederacy 
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to tlie SoutliGi’ji States, and an avrangeineiifc, 
including tlie reserv^atioii of certain sove- 
reign rights to Bavaria and Wurtcmberg, 
was finally accepted by the Xorth German 
Parliament. On the suggestion of the 
Grand-Buhe of Baden, the King of Bavaria 
proposed to the other German Princes that 
tlie King of Prussia should be requested to 
assume the title of Emperor, nnd the North 
CJerman Parliament despatched a deputa- 
tion to Versailles to intimate its assent to 
liis assumption of that dignity, Tlie Im- 
perial Constitution provides that the Em- 
])eror, as President of the German Bund, 
shall have absolute x>owcr of making vav 
when there is any danger of invasion, and 
of making peace under all eircumstanccs. 
When there is no such danger the Empjeror 
can only make war Avith the support of a 
majority of the Eederal Council, in which 
Prussia has less than a third of the whole 
number of votes. In the Parliament, which 
IS elected by an extejisivo suffrage, the re- 
presentation of every State is proportionate 
to its population. These arrangements, 
however, seemed to the advocates of Ger- 
man unity to come very far short of the 
national amalgamation which they desired 
and had been led to expect. The revived 
German Empire, they asserted, had given 
them the shadow only and not the sub- 
stance One of their leaders declared that 
by adoxitiTig this constitution the Germans 
'have sacrificed the unity they have made 
such efforts to obtain, and for the sake 
of which they liave abandoned so many 
liberties/ 

The Zing of Prussia returned to his 
capital on the 16th of March, 1871, he- 
el izzenecl with his new honours, and was 
received with enthusiastic acclamations. 
Bismarck was made a Prince, appointed 
Chancellor of the Empire, and received a 
magnificent estate in Lauenburg, one of the 
provinces of which Denmark had been 
robbed. Honours and liberal rewards were 
bestowed also on Count Moltke and Von 
Iloon, who had contributed so largely to the 
triumxili of the German arms. In no long 


time, liowGver, it appeared that their vic- 
tories, lil^e the book described in tlie Ax)oc- 
alyptical vision, though sweet m the mouth 
were bitter in the belly. The vast sums 
of money extorted from the conquered 
country speedily vainslied, and while 
heavily taxed Eraiice, with an enormous 
debt, enjoyed a growing surplus, Gorniuiiy, 
wliicli had no public debt, found her le venue 
constantly decreasing On the other hand, 
the expenditure botii of the Empire and of 
the German States steadily increased. lu 
1873 the imperial budget amounted to 
340,500,000 inaiks ; in 1877 it was 
540,500,000. Tlie taxes imposed upon the 
people increased year by year, while the 
wealth of the nation as regularly diiiiiii- 
ished. But financial difliculties were by no 
means the most forinidablc troubles of the 
German Empire and the Prussian kmgdoiii, 
Bismarck’s first contest was with the 
Koman Catholic Church. Ho had hitherto 
been favourable to that body, hut finding 
that its prelates and priests were hostile to 
his jiolicy he resolved to place tlieni, oii 
purely political grounds, under restrictions of 
the most galling and indeed unwarmn table 
character. He attempted to deprive the 
Church of that legitimate authority without 
winch she could not discliarge her func- 
tions He required that Roman Catholic 
parents should send their children to receive 
religious instruction from a priest who had 
heen superseded by his bishop. He in- 
duced the Reichstag to pass a law restrict- 
ing the liberty of the pulpit, which caused 
great bitterness among the Roman Catholics 
The priests were excluded by law from the 
inspection of schools, the Jesuits were ex- 
pelled the country, and the exercise of 
ecclesiastical disciplinary power was put 
under the strict control of the president of 
the province. All existing places of eccle- 
siastical education were placed under civil 
supervision, both as regarded the teachers 
and the course of teaching. The appoint- 
meub of every priest was subjected to tlie 
civil President or Prefect, .so that the clergy 
were simply made civil functionaries. Tlio 
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Fnlk laws, in short, ns they were tcmiccl, 
fvoiu the Alittistev by whom they were pro- 
posed, deprived tlie Gluircli of tlioso rights 
ancl liberties winch are essential to its very 
existence. Tliey were condemned l^y the 
public opinion of Europe, and have com- 
pletely failed of their effect- At the same 
time, though Bismarck did not intend to 
annoy the Protestant Church, the effect of 
lus lemslatioii was to make it the nioie 

o 

creatiue of the State, depeiidenb upon a 
Chamber of which more than one-third 
consisted of rLoman Catholics and Jews. 

In order to cany through such laws as 
these the CUancelloY was obliged to make 
concessions to tlie extreme Liberals on 
political, social, and economical queslions 
which have proved most prejudicial to the 
w^elfare of the coiuiiry. PI is legislation on 
social and economical questions in parti- 
cular has exorcised a very hurtful influence 
on tile life of the Ctevmaii peoifle, The 
icmoval of nil restrictions on loans has 
brouglit usury to a fearful height The 
absence of any check on tho adulteration of 
■food has opened a flood-gate for the uianu- 
factnro and open sale of articles of the 
most delete ions kind. The unlhuited 
liberty gi anted to joint-stock companies, 
together with tho .sudden influx of capital 
caused by the Ereucli indomnity, hag led 
to the formation of gigantic sclieines, which 
in inan 3 ’’ cases were no better than gross 
swindle.^, and of course ended in a ruinous 
collapse. AVliole.sale bankruptcies were the 
natural result of the coiTUption, falsehood, 
and venality in which these adveiiUu’es 
originated. In the coiii.ge of six years the 
muubev of sinvib shops in Prussia was 
nearly doubled, and the consumption of 
alcoholic drinks was well-nigh quadrupled 
Paiiperism in the large cities increased fear- 
fully, and so lias crime of every kind, mur- 
der included T]ic charitable iiistitution.s 
are overciowded with children wnlfully 
abandoned. Depression and discontent pre- 
vail eveiywliere. Pessimism has become 
rampant in the higher classes, Socialism 
among the lower, and tlie country is iinder- 


miiied with secret societies. The life of the 
Emperor lias lieeii repeatedly attempted — 
and on tho last occasion he was sovorcly 
wmuuded — by emissaries of llieso societies. 
Severe penal laws have been passed for tho 
supple, ssion of Socialism, but without suc- 
cess. Measures of a diflerent but still more 
injudicious character have been proposed 
by the Chancollor in order to conciliate the 
working cla.s.ses, such n.s a scheme for in- 
creased taxation in order to create Slate 
funds for benefit societies, for temporary 
relief in case of sickness, or accident, or 
loss of work, and for pensions ni case of 
pcnuaiicnt injury and of old age. But all 
tlieso Socialistic plaii.s liavc met witli Icecn 
and persistent hostility on the part of the 
great mass of the people. The main body 
of llio Liberals, with ibc TTltram on lanes, 
wlio unite witli them on those questions, 
and even tho Socialists themselves, arc of 
opinion that social evils cannot bo removed 
or alleviated by such nioans as these. Thej" 
see clearly that Bismarclv s Sociali.sm means 
at one extremity the pauperizing of the 
working classes, at tho other aii oiior- 
nious inercnso of tliat system of coiitrnliza- 
tion of vhich Germany has more than 
enough already. 

Under tlie Bismarck system of govoru- 
meiit the Prussian press is cither intimi- 
dated or bribed, and Germany lias become 
'the country wliere public opinion is fabri- 
cated, centralized, and luonopolized in tlic 
service of the Government and the Ex- 
change.' The independent and honourable 
newspapers are rigorously prosecuted on Llie 
slightest pretext, and especially for any ex- 
pression of their disapproval of tho Chan- 
cellor's policy. But bribery and corruption 
are more i)oLent than oven proseoutions 
in obtaining a iiaramoiiiit influence over 
tho German press, Tlie way ia wliich 
Bismarck obtained the necessary fimds for 
tliis purpose is singularly characLori'^lic 
of the man. The late King of Hanover, 
previous to tho seizure of his dominions 
by Prussia in 1803, sent a sum of nine- 
teen million thnler.s from the Treasury 
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to London, in orclor to prevoiib the money 
from falling into the hands of the invaders 
The Pmssiaii Governmciifc, in their turn, 
sequGstTated the King’s private property in 
Hanover. By the mediation of Lord Stan- 
ley an arrangement was agreed to hy King 
George and Bismarck. His Majesty was 
to restore the money taken from the Han- 
overian Treasury, in return eleven 
millions were to he invested in rnissiau 
4i per cents., and another five millions in 
other securities inaLually to bo agreed on, 
the King to receive the interest half-yearly, 
A treaty to that effect was signed and rati- 
fied hy tlie ex-King of Hanover and the 
King of Prussia, and the Tieasury funds 
were sent hack fiom London and handed 
to the Prussian authorities, Ho sooner was 
this done than Bismarck professed to have 
discovered a vast Guelphic conspiracy for 
the restoration of King George to his 
throne, and lie asked, and of course re- 
ceived, the sanction of the Pnissian Land- 
stag to retain the sixteen millions, and to 
employ the interest of the money to 'follow 
these reptiles into tlieir liolos/ Hothing 
more was lieard of the Guelphic conspira- 
cies, but the Prussian Premier, by this 
ingenious but 'most disreputable trick, ob- 
tained the command of a secret fund of 
about £100,000 a year, hy means of which 
he has secured the support of a large 
number of journals, both in Germany and 
out of it. The advocacy of the financial 
journals is obtained in a way ecpially 
discreditable both to their owners and the 
Government. 

The financial policy of Prussia after the 
war with Prance was as unsound and im- 
politic as its social measures. An atteiniib 
was made to obtain for the Government 
a monopoly of tobacco, but the Connms- 
sion appointed to consider the proposal re- 
ported that it was too impracticable. The 
scheme for buying up the private Prussian 
railways fell to the ground as Soon as it 
was launched, and the proposal to settle 
the fares of all German railways by decree 
of the Federal Council has also proved a 


failure Bismarck entered into negotiations 
with the various inauufacturing and com- 
mercial interests in the country, and ended 
with producing a tariff which, as was well 
said of it, 'favoured the great laudJords, 
the ironmasters, and the spinners; and 
damaged tlio small proprietors, the textile 
iiuhistry, and all those branches which use 
half-manufactured articles, the trading and 
the shipping interest, and all those con- 
sumers who live upon fixed salaries and 
wages/ The result, as inighl have Ijeeii 
foreseen, has been most disastrous to the 
mercantile industries of the country, and 
botli masters and workmen are siifferinf? 
severely fioin this Protectionist legislation. 

Prince Bismarck’s foreign policy has 
ahvays been his strongest point. He has 
shown himself utterly imsmipiiloiis in 
carrying out his schemes, but they have 
generally been successful. The mode in 
which he managed to bring about a recon- 
ciliation with Austria, and tlieii to unite 
tlmt Power and Russia in an alliance with 
Germany, was a mastGi'-stroke of diplo- 
macy. 15ut even lu this department he has 
met with signal discomfiture. He had 
hoped that Franco w'as cruslicd for at least 
one generation by tho ivav with Germany, 
and w’as greatly alarmed by the astonishing 
elasticity which she had sllo^yll in recover- 
ing from lier great defeaU He therefore 
resolved to pick a quarrel with her before 
her military reorganization was completed. 
His first step for that purpose w^as to send 
a confidential message to Prince Gortsclia- 
koif, expiessiiig a hope that, in the event 
of hostilities with France, ^Yhich he assumed 
to bo iiGcessary, he miglit rely on the 
friendly neutrality of lUissia, offering in 
return to leave her free to execute hex pro- 
jects ill the East To his great disappoint- 
inout and mortification, his overtures Yvere 
at once rejected, Iiis brother Chancellor 
drily remarking that his own information 
did not lead him to believe in the alleged 
hostile intentions of France, and that Russia 
had no intention -whatever of disturliing 
existing arrangements in the East. 
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Notwitlistanding tin’s rebii/T, Pniice Bis- 
marck did not relinqnish his sinister designs 
against France The ofiieial journals were 
instructed to indicate that war u'as iu pro- 
spect, and tliat tliere were 'influential per- 
sons iu Fi'ance anxious to prevent the 
Frencli Eepublic from heijig consolidated, 
and looking forward to an aggressive alliance 
with Austria and Italy/ Lord Derby, who 
was at that time Foreign Secretary, in his 
speech of J^Iay 31st, 1875, stated not only 
that expression was given to thCsSe senti- 
nionts by the jn’ess^bub tliat 'persona of the 
liigliest antliority and position had said that 
if war was to be avoided it seemed necessary 
that the French armaments sliould be (lis- 
continued, and that there seemed good 
ground to fear that tlic next step might be 
a lonnal recpiest fiojn Germany to Francr 
to discontiiuio arming. Had that request 
been made it would have been very difficult 
to preserve peace/ 

Tlie Fniperor of Germany had been kept 
entirely ignorant of what was going on, but 
at this juncture the Russian Ambassador, 
on his way through Berlin to London, made 
him aware of Bismarck's designs, and in- 
formed him that the British and Russian 
Cabinets had resolved that they w^ould 
jointly interfere to prevent "war. The 
Emperor was surprised and alarmed at 
the infonualion, and declared that he was 
lirinly determined to maintain peace. On 
the following morning Bismarck Imd an 
interview with the Emperor, and when 
challenged by him for his hostile designs 
against Fi-ance, he had the effrontery to 
declare that there was no truth in the 
allegation, and that the rcpoit had origin- 
ated with stock-jobbers and UILramonbancs. 
The Emperor professed to credit his asser- 
tions, but ho has since kept a vigilant watch 
over his Chancellor's policy towards France. 

The danger of an alliance betwmen Russia 
and France has always been prominently 
before the mind of tlic Prussian Chancellor, 
and the belief that a friendly understanding 
had been come to by these two powers was 
assigned as the reason for the extraordinary 


activity displayed in 1879 by all the Pru.s- 
.sian military clepartmeiils. It was stated 
at that time, on high autliority, that jf 
Germany were about to coni men cc imme- 
diate hostilities her preparations could not 
liave been more energetic or complete. 
Altoffctber, there cannot be less tliim 
1,500,000 in that country constantly with- 
drawn from industrial pursuits, and con- 
verted into mere consumers of the fruits 
of otlier men's labours, adding noLliing 
whatever to the national resources. Tlie 
forcible severance fiom ]h*ancc of tu'O of 
lier fairest provinces and her two strongoht 
fortresses rankles in tlie minds of Freiicli- 
mcn of all classes and of all political par- 
ties, and IS regarded liy tlie whole nation 
ns an unpardonable injury uliieli, sooner or 
later, must be avenged and rediessed, The 
well-known existence of tin’s feeling makes 
it necessary tliat the Oornian army sliould 
be kept up, even in time of i)eacG, on a 
gigantic war scale, CI1 ig burden is already 
too heavy to be borne, and it is growing 
year by year more oppressive as the uatiomil 
resources are becoming cxliau-sted. The 
withdrawal of so largo a portion of tlio 
flower of tlio people from industrial pur- 
suits must greatly diminish' the amount of 
the fruits of national industry, and crqiple 
the energies of trade and coininerco, while, 
at the same time, it throws an incvca.singly 
licavier burden on tlic rest of the coininu- 
niby, Tlic demand for tlie necessaries of 
life, and the exactions of the tax-gatherer, 
are augmenting, while iho iiower of ])ro- 
ducliou is diminishing. But this is not 
the only or perhaps the worst evil which 
the present overgrown military sysloiii has 
entailed upon the country, A calm ol)- 
server has said of Eismnrck, he has in- 
creased Germany, but ho has les.sened tlic 
Germans He has founded a German 
Empire, but he has low^cred the character 
and intelligence of the German people. 
Hot only is the country drained of its 
wealth, in order to suppoib the huge army 
which his policy has rendered a mntior 
of necessity, but the undue importance 
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atLached to the military profession, and the 
rank assigned to military persoms, tend 
greatly to lower the position of all other 
professions and pursuits. The prodigious 
and noxious shade of gigantic military in- 
stitutions is fatal to tho growth and, indeed, 
to the existence of free political life, and 
the national energies, violently repressed, 
are forced into irregular and secret chan- 
nels, and iilbiniately find vent in general 
dissatisfaction, secret associations, conspira- 
cies, and iiisnirections. It is this state of 
taffairs that has originated those secret 
societies by which Germany is now honey- 
combed, and has mainly contributed to the 
wide diffusion of Socialistic and Democratic 
opinions' among the professional class, as 
well as among artisans and mechanics, 
wliicli it is vain to attempt to crusli by 
additional lestricLious on llie freedom of the 
press and the expression of imblic opinion, 
or to hope to counteract by a Protectionist 
policy and reconciliation with tlic Vatican, 
YOL. IV 


The only effectual icinedy for the social 
discontent wdiicli pervades the German 
people, and especially the Prussian nation, 
is disarmament, but this it is impossible to 
undertake, unless tho other Continental 
Governments will mutually agree to reduce 
their military Gstablishments. hfational 
jealousies, however, and selfish and sinister 
interests, to say notluiig of the apprehen- 
sion of outbreaks among their own subjects, 
render any such agreement hopeless. Above 
all, the consciousness that France is only 
biding her time, and will avail herself of 
the first favourable opportunity to avenge 
the humiliation and spoliation winch she 
has suffeicd at tho hands of Prussian 
statesmen and soldieis, makes the main- 
tenaiiGc of a colossal aimy a matter of ab- 
solute necessity on the part of Germany, 
though lier rulers are cinite well aware tliat 
it is draining her resources, and raising a 
spirit of deep discontent raid insubordina- 
tion among her people. 
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It was noted as somewhat ominous tlmL 
when tlie war with franco was cviJently 
about to Iiave a successful issiiC; the Prus- 
sian Govenunent showed a disposition to 
quarrel with Britain. The net of supplying 
belli gereiits with tho means of carrying on 
hostilities hail not hiLherto been regarded as a 
violation of noutrality, and during the CrL- 
lueau War auins and amuuiuition had. been 
freely exported from Prussia into Itussia, 
A similar course had been followed during 
the T’rauco-Gorman War botli by private 
American traders and even by the ^Yar 
Department at WashingLoUj which had fur- 
inshcd the French with Giioniions qiianlibios 
of rifled cannon and ammunition, Not only 
had no complaint against these proceedings 
been made by the Prussian auilioriLlea, but 
tlio Nortli-Gernifin Government expressly 
forbade its consul at Hew York to iiitorfcre 
with this traflic in arms ; and tlio relations 
between tlie Con federation and llio United 
States continued friendly, and even inti- 
mate. But a comparatively insignificant 
exportation of arms from England to France 
was made the subject of repealed angry 
protests on the part of the Ihaissiau Foreign 
Jlinister. It was difliculfc to avoid a sus- 
picion that Bismarck had some sinister 
object in view in thus seelciiig to fasten a 
quarrel npou the British Govcriimoiit; and 
when, in November, 1870^ rnnea Gorts- 
chakoff unnounced that the Czar intended 
to repudiate the neutvalization of the Black 
Sea imposed upon Paissia by lUo Tieaty of 


Paris, no ono doubted tliat llismarck had 
been privy to tins uiqirinciplod and auda- 
cious deed, Tlio piobibition of llio inain- 
tcimiico of a llussian iloel and arsenal in 
the Black Sea was the main condition on 
which tlie Allies cousonLcd to make peace 
witli llussia at a limo when they were in 
full and absolute possession oC that sea and 
Ihissia was completely exhausted. Tho 
rGimiiciatiou of a treaty so deliberately 
made^ and in which it was ibUpulaied in 
express terms that it ^cannot be either 
annulled or modified without ilic assonl of 
tlie Powers signing it/ was doubly mis- 
chievous, II not only renowoA tho danger 
of llussian aggression on Turkey, but dealt 
a severe blow to tho faith of all tvealics. 
The pretexts by which Prince (!orUchako(t‘ 
atlcinptcd to defend this lingraiil brcrieli of 
international law are unworthy of refuta- 
tion. Tho Czar repudiated the obligations 
under which he had come as tlio price of 
peace, simply because lie know that the 
other paiTic.s to the treaty were cither not 
able or not wiUmg at that time to enforce 
them. Ivussia prevented Austvia and Den- 
mark from taking tho aide of Franco iu 
the deadly war which was ilioii raging, 
and now, in return, Prussia iiiliniated her 
acquiescence iu Itnssia's violation of the 
Treaty of Pari-s TJie morality of the two 
Powers was quile on a par. ' 'Uho proceed- 
ing of Bussia,’ observed Earl Granville in 
his desjiatch to Sir A. Buolianan, ^ annuls 
all ti'eaties. Tho ohjcct of a treaty is to 
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bind the conti acting parties to eacli otliijr. 
According to the Paissiaii clocirine every 
party siibinitg everything to its own author- 
ity, and is only obliged to itself* — a prin- 
cixde which is absolutely fatal to the ex- 
istence and authority of all international 
contracts His Xordsluxo forcibly protested 
on behalf of the British Government against 
the Russian imocedure, reserving the right 
of opx)Osmg any attempt to carry its doc- 
trines into effect ; and Austria, Italy, and 
Turkey united in support of the protest 
The Yi'npYmcipled condnot oi Yaissia excited, 
gieab indignation throughout the United 
Engdom, but the immediate risk of a (Col- 
lision 'was ha^ipily averted by the general 
adoption of a jiioposal made by Bismarck 
that a confeience should be held in London 
to discuss the affair ' without any foregone 
conclusion as to its results.* The Confer- 
ence assembled on January 17, 1871, It 
first of all assented to a protocol declaring it 
to be an essential xiruiciple of international 
law that no >State could release itself from 
the obligations of a treaty unless with the 
consent of the other contracting Powers. 
After various meetings and lengthened dis- 
cussions it agreed (Llarch 13) to a treaty, 
in which, among other jji’ovisions, an article 
was inserted abrogating the clause for the 
neutralization of the Black Sea, Permission 
was at the same time given to the PorU to 
open the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus to 
the vessels of war of friendly and allied 
Powers, ill case the Turkish Goverument 
should think it necessary to do so in order 
to insure the execution of the Treaty of 
1856. It was entirely out of the giiesLioii 
for Biitain to have gone to war for the 
purpose of compelling Russia to observe 
her treaty obligations; but the result of 
the Conference tended to weaken the power 
and to diminish the popularity of the 
Government. 

Altliongli tlie nomination of a Hoben- 
zollern prince to the Spanish throne had 
been the spark which kindled hostilities 
between Prance and Germany, Spain, Oike 
a traveller wlio 1ms carelessly set an 


avalanche in motion, pursued her own 
course -without legard to the distant ruin ' 
After an interval tliG xiroposal was renewed 
to offer the crown to Prince Amadeus, 
second son of Victor Emmanuel, and on 
the ICih of November the Cortes elected 
him king by the votes of a considerable 
majority of the whole luunber of members. 
The Republicans were exceedingly indignant 
at this step, and, with the lawless violence 
which has so often disgraced Spanish poli- 
tical factions. General Iffim was assassinated 
wevdy-dected momrch co\\\d. 
take possession of his throne. All sections 
of the Liberal party, however, rallied round 
the Govcniinent, and even Admiral Topete, 
hitherto the strenuous *gni)porter of the 
Due de Montpensier, gave it his suiiporfc. 
It seemed for a short time as if the rule of 
the now sovereign were to be acq^uiesced 
ill by all parties in the kingdom, and hia 
s^Arited bearing and evident anxiety to 
identify himself with the Spanish nation 
appeared to have acquired for him general 
popularity. But the fieice struggles of the 
various factions, who made a stable govern- 
ment impossible, were sxDeedily renewed; 
the insurrection in Cuba required tlio 2 )re- 
senceof not less than 80,000 troops tosiip- 
jircss it ; and the sux)portevs of Don Oarlos 
once more rose in arms to maintain his pre- 
tensions to the crown. Progressists and 
Moclcrado Mimstrios replaced each other 
in rapid succession, while the Republicans 
opposed and embarrassed them all impar- 
tially, and some of tlie extreme members of 
that faction on two cliffereiifc occasions mado 
an attempt on the life of the king. At 
length Amadeus, finding tliat his earnest 
efforts to govern on constitutional principles 
were completely baffled by factious parti- 
sans, abdicated the throne in 1873, and left 
the country, On his departure the Cortes 
accecled to the demand of the minority, and 
proclaimed a Republic. Iinmcdiatcly tliere- 
after the Carlist rising spread and became 
more formidable. The Reimblicau leaders 
were quite incapable of preserving order in a 
couiitiy disgraced by incessant disturbances 
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find savage massacres, and by chronic agi- 
tation and insurrections. The Tvcpuhlic, 
Ihougli not formally abolished, was put in 
abeyance, the Cortes was forcibly dis- 
solved, and a Piovisional Goveriiineiil was 
appointed, under Serrano, which lasted for 
two years. Anotlier military revolution 
then took place in 1875, and the captain- 
general of iladikl suddenly proclaimed the 
sou of Queen Isabella, a youth of seventeen, 
us king, under the title of Alfonso XU. 
The nation, though it was not consulted in 
regard to the matter, willingly acquiesced 
111 the restoration of inouarcliy. Since tlio 
ncces.siou of tlieyoiUliful monarch the Civil 
War ]ms been brought to a close, and the 
TtGjjublicans have not renewed their agila^ 
tion for the overthrow of the Constitution. 
Alfonso has conducted the affairs of hisj 
kingdom witli moderation and prudence, 
and under his sway Spam is enjoying 
peace and prosperity, to ^Yhicll it had long 
bcGii a stranger, 

The annexation of Home and its terri- 
tory to the kingdom of Italy may be re- 
garded as to some extent the result of tlic 
Tran CO -Germ an ^vnr, and it is somewlmt 
leniarkable tlmb within the same year the 
Papacy should have claimed the posses>sion 
of the divine prerogative of infallibility, and 
been deprh'ed of the imperial sovereignty 
which it had held for a thousand years. 
On 29 til June, 1868, the Pope formally 
summoued the bishops of the lloiimn 
Catholic Church to meet in a Gciiernl Coun- 
cil, to be held at Home in December, 18G9. 
The a.ssembly, however, vas not entitled to 
be regarded as a Oeiicial Council in the 
sense in which that word was used in tlie 
earlier ages of the chinch, or even in 
the sense in wlhcli it ^vas used at the iiino 
when a council was held at Trent As was 
pointed out at the time Arlicii it was sum- 
monecl — 'It is not a Council of the old 
Ptomau EuipiTG. That is an institution 
whicli is dead and buried with the past. 
It is not a Council in whicli the laity 
are represented with the clergy. For the 
hrst time it excludes them. It ia not a 


Council in which all parts of Christendom 
are represented; Tlie Eastern churches, 
thougJi invited, have refused to coino. The 
Protestant cliurclics were merely insulted, 
and have not been invited at all. It is, 
therefore, a Coiuiod of the Latin Church 
and nothing more.' 

The main object for whicli this assem- 
blage of the prelates of the Latin commu- 
nion was held w^as to issue a formal decree 
proclaiming tlie inrallibiliLy of tlie Pope, 
and every precaution was taken that tins 
result should be a foregone condu.sioiL 
Somewhat unexpectedly, however, a spir- 
ited opposition was offered to this clogiiia 
by an able and intelligent minority, com- 
posed of the most accomplished Jinglish 
ttiid American bishops ; a portion of the 
French prelates, headed by the Archbishop 
of Pans and the Bishop of Orleans, mindful 
of tho old principles of tlie G alii can church ; 
the most learned bishops of Germany and 
Austria; and the collective liierarcliy of 
Hungary. They demonstrated with uuan- 
swerahlc arguments that the in'oposition 
under discussion was directly contradicLcd 
by history as well as by reason, But tlio 
great majority of Uie Council wore imper- 
vious to argument. The Pope had antici- 
pated opposition by largely adding to ibe 
number of prelates goverjiiiig iiiinginary 
sees, and the crowd of subservient Italian 
bishops outnumbered the ecclesiasLical rc- 
presGiitativGS o£ the centres of CLvilixatioii. 
The numbers i)resGnt were the result of a 
gigantic ,sham, as Iho author who wrote 
under the designation of l^omponio Leto 
felt constrained to avow: — 

I ‘There weic live piiniatcs and above 130 aicli- 
'biahops, These, liowcvci, had not all the chavgo 
of a diocosc; and among tho patriarchs (none of 
whom W’crc present) were some wdio had noycr in 
their lives left Home. Tlicie wcio also a oonsidci- 
ablc iiiiinber of aicliljishops and bishops in 2 ^ur(i- 
bus (all nominated by tlie Pope), who weio not 
diocesans, and scarcely know tho geographical 
situation of the territories wjionco they dciircd 
their do^^gnation8 ; all these, however, w'oro equally 
admit ted to the Council and allowed to vole. 
Abbots Olid goiicralg of ordoia had also a scat, 
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to^etlicr tlio power of vohn^^ nltlioii^jli iiitli- 
oiit any ical claim to that piivilc'^c ' 

III this way the iiiimhers pireseiifc at the 
Vntion.li Council were swelled and the op- 
position swampGil, Cordial ncknowledg- 
nients, remunerations^ and honours were 
.showered on all wlio said or did anything 
in favour of infallibility, ivliile tliose mIio 
were hostile or lukewarm received un- 
mistakable indications that their conduct 
would not bo overlooked. After a length- 
ened but utterly useless controversy the 
dissentients were made aware of what 
they might have known tliovoiighly from 
the beginning, that the Pope had set his 
heart on the acceptance of the dogma by 
the Council. On 3rd July their leaders 
lield a meeting, in which they finally deter- 
mined to desist from a contest hencefor- 
ward usele.ss and jiossibly dangerous; and 
wlien the debate was concluded and the 
decision given, out of nearly 200 non- 
contenlSj only two were found in tlicir 
places who had the couiage to say 'A'oJi 
placcV One of these uas a Neapolitan, 
and the other an American who i^resicled 
over a see called ‘ Little Rock.* 

The infallibility of the Pope was thus 
made an article of faith which all rtoniaii 
Catholics are bound to believe on peril of 
their salvation. Archbishop Manning, who 
was rewarded w'itli the rank of cardinal for 
his indefatigable exertions to induce the 
Council to adopt this dogma, affirms that 
the privilege of infallibility is personal, 
independent, absolute, and disbincb. 

‘ It can be circumscribed by no Iniman or eccle- 
siastical liiw, and ill the oxeieise of JiU supiome 
doctnmd nuthoiity he (the Pope) does not depend 
foi the iiifalliliility of hia definitions upon the con- 
sent or con.siiltation of the episcopate, but only on 
the Divine assistance of the Holy Ghost.^ 

*The General of tlie Jesuits,* says the Abbe 
Gu otter of France, ^govcrn.s tlio Roman Oliincli in 
the piescut clay, and these Jesuits tliiiik it iiecc.s- 
sary for their plans that the Romanists all over the 
world should be iiiulcr the absolute authority of 
one man whom they can turn to pin pose. Accord- 
ingly, they have coerced the Council to declare, in 
the words of Dr, Hanning, that the Pope is the 


supreme Judge on oaitli, and Director of the con- 
sciences of moil, of the peasant who tills the field 
and the pi nice timt sits upon the throne.*' Tlie 
whole doniani of human thought— icligioiis, politi- 
cal, philosophical, scientific— is under Ins sole con- 
trol lie stands in piocisely the same relation to 
the family of inaiikiiid that Jehovah did of old 
to the bicmbliiig Israelites who encamped at the 
sacred mountain 

The decree of the Council respecting the 
infallibility of the Pope w\as immediately 
followed by tlie downfall of his temporal 
power. At tho commencement of the 
rranco-Gerinan AVar the Italian Oovern- 
ment facilitated the Avithdrawal of the 
rrencli garrison from Rome by renewing 
the Coiivcution guaranteeing the Papal 
territories from invasion, On the collapse 
of the military power of France, however, 
and the overthrow of the empire, a great 
agitation arose in Italy for the ncquisibion 
of Rome. It became evident that if the 
Governmeiib refused or delayed to take 
steps for tliat purpose the Movement 
Party would themselves invade the sacred 
city. The Italian Cabinet, iherefore, hav- 
ing been released by the new French 
Govcninienb from engagements respecting 
the occupation of Rome contracted with 
the Emperor, induced Victor Emmanuel to 
take possession of flie city on the pretext 
of protecting the Pope against revolutionary 
attacks. Accordingly, on the 20fcli of Sep- 
tember a considerable body of Italian troofis 
ap^poared before the gates of Rome. The 

^Hi. Gljulstoue, ill his pamphlet on 'Tho Vatican 
Dccrcea in fclioiT bCiarhig on Civil Allegiance,* endenv- 
OIU3 to show that 'since tho Popo claims mfnllibility 
m faith and moials, and since there mo no depart- 
ments and functions of liuniaii life winch do not and 
cannot fall within the domain of moials, and since ho 
claiina nho the doinnui of all that concerna tho gov- 
cniinoiit and discipline of the cliurch, and moreover 
claims the potvei of dotonnimng the limits of these 
domains, mid does not sever them by any acknowledged 
or intelligible lino fiom tho doiiimna of civil duty niul 
allegiance; tlieieforo evciy convert and member of tho 
Papal chinch places Ins loyalty niul civil duty at tho 
mercy of another.* Tins attack on the decree of tho 
Council led to a keen coiitrovoi-ay, in which Caidinals 
Newman and Manning took part, and cndeavoiucd, 
With httlo Biiccesa, to piovc that ' the Valicnu Coun- 
cil Ima left the authority of tlio Pontiff precisely whoro 
it found it,* 
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Pontiff hy no moans graloful for the allowance was settled npon him of nearly 
protection Ihns tliTUst npou him, hut £120,000, free from all rates and taxes, 
liiuhn^ resistance hopeless he prudently His Holiness was to reLain posacssicn 
directed his troops to make only a for- of the the Latcmn, and Casfcel- 

inal resistance to the entrance of Victor Ganclullb, with all their out-buildings and 
Eiiiinaimers forces. A popular vote or furniture; and tho palaces, as well as the 
pchiscitc of the citizens declared almost libraries and the picture-galleries which 
mianirnonsly in favour of annexation, and they contained, were to be inalienable and 
the Hoinau State was pnbhcly proclaimed free from all imposts. There was to bo no 
to have become a part of the kingdom of restriction on the Pope's correspondence 
Italy The Italian Parhamciit was then with his bi.sliops and the whole Iloniaii 
dissolved, and a new Assembly confirmed Cathulic community, and he was to have 
tliG annexation, and resolved that the a post office and telegraphic service of his 
scat of government should be transferred own for each of his palaces. All tlie Papal 
to rionie. seminaries, academics, imiversitics, and col- 

it was not to be expected that the Pope leges in Homo and the suburban dioceses 
should ac(p\icsce in his own dethrouement, rvere to be solely under his control With 
but he resisted the pressure put upon him by regard to the relations between Church and 
some of his cardinals to leave the city alto- *Stale, tlio (lovermnent rclimpiished the 
gelher and seek aa nsjium in some country privileg(3 wliich it had hitherto possessed of 
still faithful to the Papal See 'Many here pre.senting persons to offices and bcnoficos 
counsel me to leave Pome,* ho said, *biiL in iho Church, oil condition that Tlaliaii 
where am I to go? There is not one of the subjects alone should bo appointed, It 
Catholic powers that would not after a also declared that the royal saiictiou should 
time fine] my presejico an eniharrassmenb, no longer lie required to give effect to tlio 
so that I should have to wander Horn one decrees of tlie ecclesiastical aiithoriLic.s, 
coiiiilry to another ; and it is very hard for with the exception of those iclating to 
nn old man to turn vagabond.’ Pius IX. church property. PTo appeal was hence- 
knew well how hopeless it was to expect forth to be allowed against a sentence of 
that any of the Catholic po^YCTS would helj) the ecclesiastical courts ; but on tbe olber 
him ill his hour of need. Spain, the most hand, the civil antlioritics were not to bo 
Catholiccoimfcry ill Europe, had just elected permitted to assist in executing ccclesias- 
a king out of the family of the monarch tical seuteuces, In short, the new arrange- 
wlio had deprived the Pope of Ins dominions, mejils realized Count Cavoiii‘’.s memorable 
To his api)lication for aid Austria had scheme of 'a free Church in a free State.’ 
replied by a courteous but decided refusal. The Pope Avas thus idaced in a great 
and llepublican Prance was more hostile to dilemma by these liberal concessions, which 
tlie Papal aulliority and preteusioiis than conferred upon him greater authority than 
some coiuffrie.s avowedly Protestant. he had ever before possessed in the iiianage- 

Tlie Eill of the Papal Guarantees, Avlncli ment of ecclesiastical affair, s in Italy. He 
passed through the Italian PavlianiGiit in ivas most reluctant, however, bo avail hiin- 
kfay, defined the position Avhicli the de- self of the new power.s conceded to liim by 
throned Pontiff rvns henceforth to occupy the Italian Oovernnienh, and for a time ho 
towards the kingdom of Italy. His person preferred leaving vacant the secs that Ml 
AY as declared to bo sacred and iiiA'iolablc, in to aA'ailing liiuiself of the priviloge to fill 
and he Avas to be received by the authori- them Avibhout any referenco to the royal 
tics with royal honour, s. He Ava.s to have sanction, AVIieii he at length held a Secret 
as many guards as lie pleased to protect Coiisi.story for the purpose of filling up the 
hi9 person and his palace. An amuial A^acaiit secs in the Italian kingdom, ho 
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ri\ fiilotl of tlie o]>2>ortuHity to deliver 

fill * Allooutioii * inveighing against the 
Italian Government, rG]iadiafcing the Papal 
Guarantees, and claiming to iioiniiiate the 
bishops, not in virtue of any boon conceded 
to linn by tlic King of Italy, but by bis inde- 
feasible uutborily as the Vicar oE Christ. 
Ihus IX continued till the close oE Inta long 
life to con flue himself to the ^^atican, where 
lie declared he was kept a prisoner by a 
saci'i legions government, whom he exconi- 
muiiicaled and anathematized as ^Phari- 
sees,' ‘Philistines/ ^thieves/ ^revolutionists/ 
'Jacobins,' ‘iinjnoiis/ 'cliildieu of Satan/ 
and 'enemies of God.^ 

While continental Europe was thus con- 
vulsed by sangniiiary wars and agitated by 
secular and ecclesiastical revolutions, the 
United States of America were passing 
Ihrongli a period of gieat difliculty and 
anxiety. Scarcely had the northern States 
begun to feel giateful for the termination 
of the contest ^YhiGh had occupied their 
undivided attention and absorbed their 
Gim'gim for foiir years, udicii they were 
shocked by the assassination of the man 
who luid presided over the affairs of the 
country during this jii’otracled and sangiii- 
iiary struggle. President Lincoln was shot 
in the theatre at Washington on the night 
of the 14th Ajiril, 1865, by a silly half-crazed 
actor of the name of J. Wilkes Booth, who 
it appears had long meditated this crime. 
On the same night Mr Seward, who uas 
confined to bed in conseciuence of an acci- 
dent, was assailed and dangerously wounded, 
as were several members of lus family, by a 
person of the name of Payne. Lincoln died 
next morning, but Sew‘nrd ultimately re- 
covered of liis wounds Booth and some of 
lus accomplices were pursued and overtaken 
at a 2 }laGe called Bowling Gieeii, in Caroline 
county, Virginia, where tliey bad taken re- 
fuge in a barn. They refused to surronder, 
and Booth ^Yas killed by 'awdeward or fciiukV 
officers of justice, Payne was captured, and 
he and thiee of his accomplices were tried 
before a mihtary tribunal, found guilty, and 
hanged on tlic 7th of July. The only other 
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person wlio su fibred capital [mwishment 
■was a Captain Wirtz, the keeper of the 
Ooiifeclerate luilitaiy prison at Aiulerson- 
■\iJlc, He had under his charge a number 
of Federal prisoners of ^Yar, uliom he was 
accused of having treated with revolting 
cruelty. Ho was tried by a uhlitary com- 
mission at Washington, and was found 
guilty, sentenced to death, and hanged iu 
the early part oE November. 

The assassination of President Lincoln 
caused deep sorrow not only in the United 
States ])ut ilirougliout Europe, and espe- 
cially in Great Britain, wliere be was lield 
in high esteem for the siiii 2 )liciby of his 
cliaiacter, his straightforwardness, and in- 
tegrity. The object wdiich he had kept 
steadily m view throughout the struggle 
between the North and South ’was the 
innmtenance of the Union, to whicli all 
other matters were subovdiiiatccl. On more 
than one occasion he endeavoured to nego- 
tiate a peace on condition that the war 
should terminate, and it was w'ell uuder- 
sfood that an amnesty, without exception, 
would be offered to the Confederate chiefs. 
His untimely death at tlio tenniuation of 
the contest by the hand of a wretched 
I assassin, who combined ‘the kindred char- 
acters of an un 2 )rinciplcd zealot and ii 
histrionic eharlatau,' was regarded with 
universal sorrow, 

Mr. Andrew Johnston, Vice-President, 

I oil the death of Mr. Lincoln, assumed, ac- 
cording to constitutional law, the vacanl 
office of President Great distrust was felt 
towards him by the advocates of a peaceful 
and modeiato x^olicy. He was the only 
23roipinent South crji and slave-holder wlio 
had opposed secession, and ho had in cou- 
seciuence suffered personally during the 
war. In hia former oftico as Military Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee he liad .shown, in hia 
nuiiiitenaiieQ of Federal atUhority, a liigh- 
hancled disregard of iho laws of the coun- 
try, and he entered upon his new career in 
a manner calculated to raise a strong preju- 
dice against him. One of his first acts was 
to issue a 2n'Oclainatioii charging President 
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Davia and other member, of liis Oovern- 
nieut with being aceomidices in the nnirder 
of President Lincoln, and offering large 
re\vard.s for their apprehension. Davis was 
ill consccpiGiice piirsned with great alacrity, 
and was captured at Irwinsvillo, in Georgia, 
on tlie 10th of May. Ho was conveyed to 
Port j\IonToe, wliero he was kept a clo.se 
prisoner for some time, but was subse- 
quently set at liberty. 

A number of the exiremc Eopublicans, 
such as Charles Sumner and Thadcleus Ste- 
vens, demanded that the Confederate States 
should be treatedasa conquerecl country, and 
that General Lee and other leaders of the 
Southern party should be brought to trial 
and executed; but General Grant interposed, 
and insisted that the capitulation should be 
maintained inviolate. TJio restored Union 
was tliu-s saved from the groat crime which 
her chief magistrate meditated in the new- 
ness of liis power, and in bis desire to obtain 
revenge for the sufferings and Lerrovs which 
the country had endured, l^rcsideut John- 
ston after a lime became more moderate in 
his demands, and devoted his energies not 
to the piuusliiuetib of enemies, but their 
conversion into friends. He did not per- 
sist in his proposal to coniiscate the estates 
of the richer Soutliorii proprietors for the 
piirpo.so of effecting, by the subdivision of 
land and the iunnigraLion of Northern 
settlers, a social as well as political revolu- 
tion. He invited the Southern States to 
resume their position in the Union, and the 
performance of their Federal rights and 
duties, on terms wliich, though unpalatable 
to thorn, were on the whole not unjusL 
lie required from State Conventions and 
Legislatures the repudiation of the ordin- 
ance of Secession and of the Confederate 
debt, the abolition of shu^ery and protection 
for the freeclmeii, and the adoption of the 
constitutional amendment by which slavery 
was to be prohibited throughout the Union, 

Vciy .serious difficulties had to be encouu^ 
teved iu the rccoustviictiou of the TJmom 
The rreskleot and Congress differed widely 
in their views as to the manner in wliich 


Uiis should be accomplished, and the lic- 
publioaii majority became at last so hostile 
to his policy that they brought forward an 
impeachment against liim, wliicli, however, 
they were compelled to abandon. Aetna led 
by a vindictive fooling towards the South- 
ern aiisfcocracy, they passed, over the veto 
of the President, a series of Acts providing 
for the assembling of a Constituent Oou- 
vention, to be elected by universal suffrage, 
but excluding all persons who had taken 
an active part in the civil or military ser- 
vice of the Confederacy, thus cnfraiiohiHing 
the negroes niul clisfrancliisiiig their late 
masters. The consequence of this enact- 
ment was that in nearly all the States tlic 
Conventions were elected by negro majori- 
ties, and that their leadership fell into the 
liands of 'carpet-baggers* — pcnnilGs.s ad veil- 
tiirers from the Northern Slates, who were 
supposed to carry all their worldly goods 
in their carpet-bags, and who flocked to 
the South as more seekers of fortinu^, 'witli 
philantliYcpy ou their Ups and hopes of 
plunder in their licnrls.' These unseriipu- 
lons adventurers had no difficulty in gain- 
ing the coufidence of the negroes, and by 
means of their votes auccoedod in getting 
into office and obtaining the control of the 
legislature, Tiicir main object was, of 
courso, to enrich Ihenisolves out uf tlio 
State funds, and they availed themselves 
to the utmost of the favourable opportunity 
thus afforded them. The result was the 
transference to the South of the worst 
practices of tho Tammany lliug in Now 
York. 'Each State was ruled by a corrupt 
knot of obscure iDoliticians, who amassed 
fortunes iu a few months byembcz'/lement, 
by bribo-talciiig, and by the sale of onices, 
of influence, and of contracts. CovriipLioii 
managed the Legislatures, prevailed in the 
State Hoiisc.s, and sat on the bench of 
justice; while jobbciy, collusion, and vulgar 
fraud wasted the finances and swelled the 
public expenditure. Half the proceeds of 
taxation never reached the State treasury, 
.subsidies granted to railways went into 
the i)ockets of tlie “rings,” the railways 
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contracted for remained unmade, and loans 
subscribed were stopped on tlie way to the 
relief of the State necessities To keep up 
the system debt was heaped upon debt and 
tax upon tax, until the taxpayer, in multi- 
tudes of instances, allowed liis land to go 
out of cultivation from sheer inability to 
meet the ever-increasing demands thus 
lioured in upon him/ A Mississippi planter 
told the Committee of Congress that it took 
liis whole crop of cotton in 1871 to pay his 
taxes, 111 Kershaw county, South Carolina, 
with a population of 11,000, tax executions 
were issued in 3600 cases, It was olficially 
slated that in two years nearly 1,250,000 
dollars had beea‘‘ 2 )aid out of tiie State treas- 
ury for which no voucheis could be found, 
while the expeuclituro on 'offices and sala- 
ries/ which amounted to 123,800 doUais 
ill 1860, had hecoine 581,640 dollars in 

1871. The disbursements of the South 
Carolina treasury exceeded its revenue 
by 170,683 dollars. In all the Southern 
States, except Yirginia and Tennessee, the 
State debts had enonnously increased under 
the administration of these Northern ad- 
venturers. Alabama owed 5,000,000 dol- 
lars ill 1866; lb owed 24,000,000 dollars in 

1872, North Carolina w^as 'reconstructeeV 
in 18G8; its debt was then 24,000,000 
dollars — 10,000,000 dollars more than it 
was in 1860, In four years il had grown 
to 34,000,000 dollars 

The devastated state of the South at the 
close of the war greatly aggravated the 
buulen of taxation thus imposed upon it 
to fill the pockets of the ' carpet-baggers/ 
Mr, Someis, an Englishman, who spent 
several months in 1870 and 1871 in a tour 
of observation in the Southern States, says 
that 111 the magnificent valley of the Ten- 
nessee he found, even at that time, nearly 
six years after the close of the war — 

* J3lirned*up gin-houses, mine cl biidgcs, mills and 
factories, of which latter the gable-wnlls only aie 
left Btaiuhng, and large tracts of oncc-ciiltivatcd 
kud stripped of every vestige of foiiciiig The 
loads, long neglected, are in disoider, and have 
111 many places hccomo iinpassahle; new tincts 
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have to he made through the voods and fiekk, 
without mucli icspect to bonndarieg. Eornc down 
by losses, debts, and accnniulating taxes, many 
who -weie once the richest among tbeir fellows 
have disappeared fioni the scene, and few liave yet 
liscii to take their place. This iin happy valley m 
no exception, all over the South the same ruin ia 
spread. Tlie coiimiercial i iilii is even worse. The 
incie money loss in the abolition of slavery was 
i)400, 000,000 stcilmg, though the loss was one by 
wliicli civilization and humanity have gained. The 
banking capital, estimated at i20i), 000,000, was 
swamped in thccxtinciioiiof ullpioritablc banking 
hiismess, and finally ui a lesidumy flood of worth- 
less Confederate money. The wJioIe insui’aiico 
capital of the South— pi ohably ^100,000,000 more 
— also pciislied. The wcll-oiganized cotton, sugar, 
and tobacco plmitations, mills, factories, coal and 
iioii mines, and eoinmercial and indiistrud esfab- 
lisliments, built up by puvato capital, the value of 
wliich in millions of pouiuk .sterling cannot bo 
computed— all sank and wcic engulfed ni tho 
same war/ 

The census returns of tho value of i)ro- 
perty iu 1870, as compared with 1860, 
place ill a very striking light the enor- 
mous losses inflicted on tho Southern 
States by the war. The value of Virginia 
and West Virginia was 657,021,336 dollais 
iu 1860; it had sunk to 480,800,267 dol- 
lars in 1870. South Carolina had diminished 
ill taxable value during the ten yeans from 
489,319,128 dollars to 174,409,491 dol- 
lars. Mississippi stood at a valuation of 
509,427,912 dollars in the year before the 
war, four years after the wai it wa.s valued 
at only 154,635,527 Louisiana fell to 
about half its former valuation; Elorida to 
less than half ; Georgia to less than oiie- 
Ihird- Mr. Wells, special commissioner of 
revenue, estimated the direct expenditure 
and loss of property by the Confederate 
States, ill conseciuence of the war, at 
2,700,000,000 dollars. Ho gives the fol- 
lowing description of the condition in 
which the South was left: — 

'In 1S05 this SGctiou of our country, which, in 
ISCO represented nearly onc-third of the entho 
population and (omitting the value of the slaves) 
nearly two-sevenths of tho aggregate wealbli of the 
nation, found itself, ns tho result of four years' 
civil war, entirely prostrate, without nidus try, 
31 
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witlioufc tools, withotit money, cicilit, or aopa] 
tlcprivecl of local scli-govonimoiit, anti to a groafc 
extent of all political privileges ; tlie ilower of it3 
you til Ltt iho liospitala ox tloacl upon tho 'battle- 
field; with socioty tliaorganiml, and starvation 
umnuiGuti or acUuiUy present/ 

No wonder Uiat in these ciYCiiraslaiiees 
the Southerns bitterly resell ted the treat- 
ment they received from couvention{=< 
elected by the votes of the coloured freed- 
men, and ruled by gi’ccdy, grasiiing, and 
thoroughly mipriiiciided Nortimrn adven- 
turers. TIic veterans of I-ee’s victorious 
armies would liave made shoit -work witli 
the 'CftYpet-baggers' had they been left with 
only negroes to back them, hut as these men 
had been put in their idaces by the nnlitary 
governors appointed directly from Wash- 
ington, it was to the politicians at the 
cajiital that they looked for support. The 
enormous sums of which these advenUirers 
laundered the Southerns enahlod them al- 
ways to get matters settled to ihciv entire 
satisfaction. 

Whenever any ^carpot-bng' ring wanted 
additional untliority to keep down the 
whites, or felt approhensioJis on account 
of the scandal occasioned abroad by some 
nefarious transaction in winch it had been 
engaged, a deputation from the Ecpiihlican 
liarty in the State managed by the ring 
ill q^uestion at once repaired to Washing- 
ton, and by means of backstairs influence 
and bribery it almost always obtained its 
desires Subjection to the domination of 
men of this class at length drove the South- 
erns out of all patience, and as soon as 
the Tecleral forces were reduced secret 
fiocie ties, known as 'lOi IClux Khui/ sprang 
up all over the South, and perpetrated the 
most atrocious outrages upon the negroes 
and .such ' carpet-baggers ’ as fell into their 
power The members of tins secret organi- 
/.at ion, by moving in cousideTablo bodies 
at night, clad in a peculiar costume and 
executing a wild justice, spieatl alarm 
both among Eecloral soldiers and uegroes. 
When out on these expeditions they wore 
a umfonn of black calico, called a * shroud,' 


and a long tapering hat, witli a black veil 
over the face, coinpiotecl the disguise. The 
secret of the inonihcrship was kept Avitli 
remarkable fidelLiy. In no instance was 
a meinber of the Ku IClux successfully 
arraigned or punished, though tlieir acts 
often lle^Y right iu the face of the re- 
constructed authorities, and were not in 
any sense legal. 

‘ Tlio overt nets of tlio Kii lOux,' says bin 
Soinciri, * consisted, for tlio most part, of ilio dis- 
iiriniiig of daiigorous ucgiocs, ibo in Hied on of 
Lynch law on notorious oflbudorti, aiul, above all, 
iu tho oicafcion of ono fooling of terror ns a conn- 
torpoi.so to another, ... A real terror reigned 
for n tune among tho whifco people, and in this 
situation tho Ku KUix started into hoing, It was 
ono of those secret organii^ations which spring up iu 
disoidcrod atcitcaof society, whou tho bonds of law 
mid govern iiient arc almost dissolved, alKl^Yllo^ no 
confidence is felt in tho lognlar adminiatvatiou of 
justice. Blit the power with which tlie Ku Kliix 
moved iu many parts of tho South, tho kuowlcdyo 
it displayed of all that was going on, the fidolity 
with which its scoxot was kopt, and tho compla- 
cency with 'whicli it was regarded by tho gcnornl 
coimimniby, gave this m3"storioiis body a proini- 
ncncG and an iinpoitanco seldom attained by sacli 
illegal and dcxdorablo associationa.* 

In its later days the Ku Klux became 
a mere oiigino of robbery and violence, and 
re main a of it were to bo foniul for some 
time iu the bauds of robbers who infesUd 
the swamps and forests of North Carolina. 

The most difficult part of the task which 
the close of the Avnr imposed upon tho 
authorities of tho Uni Loci Slates was tlio- 
rcorganwation of the system o£ labour in llie 
Soutli, and tho protection of and provif^ioii 
for d, 500, 000 slaves siidclciily transformed 
into freemen. The war had been waged 
not in the interest of the slaves, but for tho 
preservation of the Union, and it was not 
ujitil it was seen tljat Lliis object could not 
bo otherwise attained that slavery ^vas 
abolished. In conaccpience, during Iho 
early years of the war, no arrangements 
Were made for the support of tho negroes 
who, whenevor a Northern army appeared, 
sought refuge within its linos. At fii'st 
they were most frequently repelled by tho 
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commanders, most of whom were supporters 
of slavery, and were unwilling to give any 
countenance to the agitation for its aboli- 
tion. The miserable creatures, thus driven 
away, died in thousands from \vant and 
disease, till their sufferings becoming mat- 
ter of public scandal the Government was 
obliged to adopt measures for their relief. 
Congress established, as a tempoimy nicas- 
ure, the 'Cureau of liefugees, Freedraen, 
aud Abandoned Lauds/ to watch over tho 
interests of the freedmeu in the Southern 
States; to protect them in the exercise of 
all their civil lights; to feed and clothe 
them, find them woi*k, superintend tho con- 
tracts between them aud their employers, 
and to enforce their execution ou either 
side, This arrangement was attended with 
the most beneficial effects. At first, indeed, 
the fieedmen, excited by the discussions 
which were going on about tliem, and stim- 
ulated by interested appeals from ^ carpet- 
baggers,* were not disposed to work for hire. 
Ohorisliuig some vague uoliona that they 
were now to become masters where they 
had liitherLo been slaves, they made excess- 
ive and most uiireasonablo demands for 
wages, which it was impossible to salisiy ; 
and ^tliey had to learn, by bitter experience, 
tliat Ihe differenco between slavery and 
freedom was simply that they might choose 
their own work, and .select their masters, 
and own ihe proceeds of their labour/ In 
no long time the great body of the emanci- 
pated negroes settled down steadily to work. 
It was not to be expected that they would 
all at once toil with the zest and energy of 
freemen; but though the old stimulus of 
the overseer and liis lash was wanting they 
soon began to feel the higher stimulus of 
reward. The pressure of necessity com- 
pelled them, in the first instance, to labour 
ill order to live, and tliey gradually came 
under the iuflucnco of the higher motives 
arising out of their new condition. They 
learned, though slowly, to take care of them- 
selves; to get rid of their improvident 
habits, and to cherish the feelings of inde- 
pendence and self-respect. Their desiie to 


own a nmle and cart, or a house, or a strip 
of laud, and to make a provision for sick- 
ness and old age, and for their families in 
case of death, contributed to make them 
work industiiously and save lnone 3 ^ In 
the course of five or six years a very large 
proportion of the deposit accounts in sav- 
ings banks in the South were kept by 
negroes. It soon became evident that the 
productions of free labour were superior to 
those of slave labour Mr. Wells, in his 
official leport in 187-3, says — 'The new cot- 
ton is far superior in cleanliness, strength, 
and uniformity of fibre and absence of 
waste to any ever before scut to market ; 
wlnle a new varict}', originating iu Missis- 
sippi — '"the Peeler '' — has been introduced 
aud brought to market, wdiich coiuinancls a 
price from 25 to 30 per cent, higher than 
gram-seed cotton of the same grade, because 
of superior staple/ 

Tlie planters also have been under the 
necessity of adapting themselves to their 
i\ew •position as the employera, not tlio 
owners, of their labourers. The increasing 
demand for tho lico, sugar, and tobacco, 
and especially for the cotton, grown in the 
greatest abundance in the Southern States, 
has enormously increased the dsinaud for 
labourous to cultivate the soil; and those 
who need the services of the negro, and 
employ him, have learned in time to ap- 
preciate his good (Qualities and to exercise 
a good deal of kindly patience towards 
his bad ones, The large planters are de- 
pendent almost entirely on negro labour, 
and ns they liave no longer the lash at 
command to stimulate tho mcloleut and 
careless, they have been obliged to adopt 
other and very cliffei’cnt means to induce 
their hands to worb The system genei^- 
ally adopted is that of partnership between 
master and workmen in the products of tho 
soil. Tho labourer receives as his wages 
half the cotton he picks or the corn ho 
groves, and in addition has a free cottage, 
abundance of wood from the estate for fuel 
and for building his corn-criba and out- 
houses. lie is also allowed to keep hogs 
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and milch cows and young catLle, which 
roam and feed with tho same right as those 
of the propiielor of the estate, and free of 
charge. In some districts the shaie system 
takes two forms — ono-third of the crop 
with rations, one-half the crop without 
rations. Under this new social organiza- 
tion it is not surprising that there slionld 
have avisen a class of negro tenant-farmers 
and negro small landed proprietors, who, 
along with shopkeepers, teacliers, and 
preachers, may be e:xpccted in time to 
form a negro middle class. 

One of tlie most gratifying proofs of the 
elevation of the class of freedmen is the 
great increase in the numbers of their 
schools, teachers, and scholars. sur- 
prising thirst for kiiowleclgc/ says General 
Howard, *is manifested by ilic coloured 
people , children give earnest attention and 
learn rapidly, and the adults, after tho clay's 
work, often devote the evening to study/ 
III ten years tho attendance of coloured 
persons at school had incrensocl in Alabama 
iVoni 314 to 15,185; in Arkansas, from 
5 to 5784; in Louisiana the increase was 
from 275 to 11,076, and in South Carolina 
from 366 to 16,865 

Eeturiiing prosperity to tho South, in- 
creasing trade, and comninnication with 
the Horth and with Europe, have all con- 
tributed to induce the planters to adapt 
themselves to their new position. In the 
course of time, after many fierce conflicts 
between the Republican and Democratic 
partie.s, the extensive anil vindictive dis- 
franchiseineiits and disqualifications in- 
flicted on all who in any w'ny had given aid 
or countenance to the Confederate struggle 
■were abolished. Roads, railways, and 
canals were repaired, ruined towns and 
villages were rebuilt, tho desolate battle- 
fields wore covered with crops, and tho out- 
ward traces of tho long and sanguinary 
contests were effacecL Eut the moral and 
social effects of this convulsion are still 
visible, and in some instances arc keenly 
felt. The Ifortherii Stales took a most un- 
fair advantage of their victory to establish 


a prohibitory tariff, which imposes an over- 
whelming burden on the industry of tho 
South. Tho planter is compelled to pay an 
exorbitant price for everything he requives — 
for his cloLlio.s, liis tools, his houseliokl goods, 
hig inamires, his coal — in order that n few 
mnmifaotiulng 'interests' in the ITorth may 
obtain largo profits, Northern trade ig pro- 
tected at the expense of Southern agricul- 
ture. Mr. Somers says, that ' while cotton 
can be bought at Liverpool at 3 or 4 cents 
per Ib above its price on tine plantations, 
anylliiug from Liverpool can only ho bought 
on the plantations at 200 or 300 per coiib. 
above its value there. One planter stated 
that there 'was not a negro on his co lion- 
growing estate who could aflbrd to wear a 
cotton shirt, so expensive a luxury does 
jiiotectioii make such an article of clothing. 
A pair of coarse negro boot.s — one of tho 
cheapest articles in the stores — is charged 
five dollars.' The planters further com- 
plain that, in order to coiniielo with new 
rivals in the market, they have to sell tlicir 
cotton cheap, while they have to buy every- 
thing dear, and yet out of the small margin 
of profit thus left tliorc is a vast taxation 
to pay. Tho direct taxes alone ainoiiiiL 
to one-fourth of a merchant's inconio. In 
Ihcso circuinsLaucc.s it is no wonder tliat 
discontent and irritation prevail every where 
throughout the South. 

' Tlio dissatisfaction of tho coinitry folks of South 
Oarolinii (and it wna tho same clsowlioro) with tlio 
Ijxescnt state of tlio Oovornmoiit of tho XJjnteil 
States is palpable ciiongh. They oxclaiiu bittovly 
against tho corruption whicli prevails iu public 
life. They aro utteily opposed to tho high taiiff 
on Emopcaii good^j, looking on it simply as a 
means of plunder hig tho culbivatois of soil In tho 
South and West for tho bonoiit of Kovtliorn iiuuui' 
factuieis, overgrown, they say, 111 wealth and 
acleijts iu biihoiy and lobby -lolling. Tiioy point 
to tho ciioriiioiis prices of goods sold in tho 
Southern towns, and long for tho growtii of luaiuN 
faetiires luuoiig tliciiisolvcs, and the direct iiupDrt- 
atioii of foicign goods into tlioir own seaports/ 

The injustice which tlie Prolcctioniat 
tariff inflicla on the South is greatly ag- 
gravated by the knowledge that the system 
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o^ves its origin and support not merely to 
tlio short-sighted selfishness of Northern 
politicians, but also and largely to the ox- 
ponditiiie of vast sums of money by the 
protected ‘ iiiterests ' iii briliing members of 
Congress and purchasing backstairs influ- 
ence The eslablishment of the system of 
'lobbying’ is undoubtedly one of the great- 
est evils that has sprung out of the Civil 
War, 'which, by its lavish expenditure and 
by placing supreme power in the hands of 
very worthless and corrupt men, has ma- 
terially contributed to bring about a state 
of things tliat is eating like a cancer into 
American society, The wliole revenue 
systoiii of America became a mass of cor- 
ruption, as the evidence taken before the 
American courts of justice, in some memor- 
able cases, proved beyond the possibility of 
confcradicLion. The national treasury was 
plundered of at least £10,000,000 per annum 
by the notorious ' whisky ring/ which pur- 
sued systematically the business of deceiv- 
ing or corrupting tlie Government odicials. 
Nor was tliis an isolated case ' The frauds 
ill tobacco, fermented li(iuors, and coal-oil 
were believed to be relatively greater tliaii 
those on distilled spirits, According to 
universal agreement, little more than half 
the iiiLoriial taxes were now collected, while 
of the other half two-thirds probably went 
into the pocket of the fraudulent dealer, in 
order that the public miglii save the oilier 
third/ 111 these circumstances il need excite 
no surprise that the head of the most im- 
portant service in the Government should 
calmly accuse his subordinates in a mass of 
being in collusion with thieves, The charge 
was not denied, and tlioiigh no member of 
Congress, and indeed ' no man in the United 
States doubled its truth, yet uothing was 
done to correct this evil, wliich in England 
would have cost the strongest ministry its 
office, and the largest parliamentary ma- 
jority its seats. 

' Nor was it only in the national service 
tliat venality sliowcd itself superior to 
GovcininciiL and more powerful than law, 
The great corporations, whose wealth and 


power were now extending beyond limits 
consistent with the public interest, found 
no difficulty in buying whatever legislation 
they wanted from the Slate Legislatures, 
and whatever justice they i*eqiiued from 
the elective judiciary of New York. The 
frauds and embezzlement in the inanage- 
ineiifc of the affains of the city of New York 
were even more scandalous than those con- 
nected with Congress and the Executive. 
The taxation of one of the worst managed 
cities in the world ajiiouuts to about 
six millions a year, and three-fourths of 
that sum have been embezzled and squan- 
dered,’ 

In this necessarily very brief sketch of 
the condition of the United States after Iho 
great Civil War the remarkable iMormou 
organisation cannot bo passed over with- 
out notice. The tale has been often told, 
and is familiar to everyone, of the early 
history of this religious imposture — how 
Joseph Smith, a member of a family in 
Manchester (United States), notorious for 
'indolence, foolery, and falsehood/ wliose 
'whole object in life was to Jive -withonfc 
work,’ iiretcuded to Imve found a sacred 
book with gold plates containing a divine 
revelation, which his own fathev-iu-law 
declared to have been "gob up for specu- 
lation, and in order that tlie fabricators 
might live upon the spoils of the credu- 
lous ’ There was, indeed, a combination of 
worldly schemes and spiritual pretensions 
through the whole of Smith’s religious 
system. Thus he entitles liiniself, in ono 
edition of the 'Book/ 'President, seer, 
translator, prophet, apostle, and elder of 
the Church of Latter-day Saints through- 
out the earth, dealer in town lots, temples, 
merchandise, bank stock, and prairie 
lands, retailor of books, stationery, caps, 
letters, post and wrapping paper, and gene- 
ral of Naiivoo militia/ Thus the Great 
Temple was built 'for the glory of God, for 
all the kings of the earth to take refuge in/ 
and ' guaiaiitced to pay 5 per cent, to all 
tbo shareholders’ in the ediheo. Smith 
was certainly not a person of any moral 
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or iiitellectiinl Dminonce; bni it is oiily 
fail’ to state tliat l\\s lioviesly aud faiv 
dealing in business matters were luiiin- 
peacliable He was put upon Ins trial for 
niuneroiis charges tinrty-iiiiie times before 
various tribunals, which could have no 
interest in treating him with favour, or 
even with mercy, and was uniformly ac- 
quitted. But though the charge of com- 
plicity ill assassination and other criiuiiiul 
accusations were not established, those of 
Yoluptuousness, sensuality, and unscruini- 
lousness were clearly proved. 

As Morin onisin took up an extra-legal 
unnatural position it was extremely nii- 
popiilar among all classes, and its adherents 
received outrageous and nilTianly treatment 
from the populace of the differoiit localities 
in which they attempted to eottlo, At last 
Smith obtained a location at Naiivoo from 
the State of Illinois, and there assumed an 
authority above the government and the 
laws of the country, decided all cases by a 
tribunal wliich was composed of seven of 
bis adherents, and afforded an asylum to 
criminals who liad escaped from the hands 
of justice in other parls of tho United 
States. In 1844 lie had no fewer than 
10,000 devotees under his authority, who 
regarded his cominaucls as tho -words of 
God. In that year ho offered himself as a 
candidate for the presidency of the United 
States. The uumbev of his adherents 
steadily increased, and converts began to 
ilow in from Europe. Uis imperious and 
arbitrary authority roused opposition even ^ 
ill Haiivoo, especially of those who had i 
apostatized fiom the body. One of these 
men set up a newspaper at Nauvoo, and| 
Smith, enraged at its attachs, iix his capa- : 
city as mayor suppressed tho paper aiidj 
destroyed the pilntiug-presses, The people 
in the vicinity of the settlement wore roused 
to fury at tliis attach on the liberty of the 
iness, and the inhabitants of tlie neighbour- 
ing town of Cartilage prepared to march 
on tlie Mormons with arms and artillery. 
Smith proclaimed martial law, bub was 
persuaded to submit to tbe authorities at 


Carthage, and under their guardianship lie 
aud his brother Ilyruni were foully uuu’- 
clered by the populace on the 27th oE 
eTuiio, 1844, 

During tbe throe years of persecution 
which followed this outrage the Mor- 
mons were compelled for safety to live as 
a military eiicampmenl, and endured great 
suffonng and loss of life. They at length 
resolved la vSeek a new location iii a district 
whero they could be complcLoly isolated 
from their fcllow-crcaturcs. One hundred 
and forty pioneers were sent out from 
Nauvoo ill search of a future Eden, and 
were followed by the advanced guard of 
4000 persons, lieaded by Brigham tlie 
Seer, who arrived at the Great Salt l^alco 
on the 24t]i of July, 1847. Tii this val- 
ley, (IcCcudcd by sterile volcanic passes, 
and girt by vast waterless desoiis JOOO 
imles oil the one side aud GOO on another 
from any settled country, the Mormons 
established thciv new settlement of Utah, 
lu no long time this tract of laud, wliicli, 
whitened by an alkalme crust when they 
chose it as their refuge from iiorsecu- 
lion, boro little vegclation but tho sago 
bush, and even old Lrappors promised to 
give 1000 dollars for every ear of corn 
that should be grown on it> was converted 
I)y tlicir skilful orgauizaiiou and unremit- 
ting industry into a terrestrial Eden, where 
nincty-thrGG bushels of corn were produced 
by a single aero. In the course of twenty 
years no fewer than 100,000 souls wore 
settled in the City of the Salt Lake. 

The hope of tho Mormons, however, tliat 
tiioy would bo allowed to enjoy a kijid of 
monastic existence in this secliiclod spot, 
was doomed to disappointment. Tho di.H- 
covery of gold in California transformed 
their solitude into the great midway station 
between the Missouri Itivor and the Tacitio 
Ocean, Tens of thousaucls of adventurer, s, 
many of them daring and lUiscrupulouH, 
made Utah tlioir toini)orary liaUing-placo, 
and it required all tlie efforts of thciv chief 
and prophet, though armed with despotic 
power, to keep his subjects subimssivc to 
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Ilia authority, and to prevent the inroads 
of the ^OeaUlea' on the harems of the 
saints. A system of terrorism ^vas es- 
tablished for this purpose, udiich vraa ear- 
ned out by a band of ruffians at the com- 
inand of the prophet. Shocking stories were 
told of the deeds perpetrated by them, and 
there is good roasoii to believe that assas- 
sinations of refractory disciples were of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

The continued increase of the ilormou 
population is supplied, not by the United 
States, but by emigrants from Europe, who 
are in the proportion of ten to one of the 
native Americana. A consideiable number 
come from Ueiimark and Switzerland, but 
England and Wales furnish by far the 
largest proportion, No fewer than ton 
Mormon ^branches' or congregations as- 
semble every Sunday in London for reli- 
gious worship, and tliey have numerous 
agents throiigliouL the country, especially 
in Wales, who carry on the work of recruit- 
ing Mutli great zeal and no inconsiderable 
success. Their converts chiefly belong to 
a section of the working classes who are 
low in social position, and are possessed of 
little knowledge, either secular or sacred. 
The iuducGineuts whicli Moimons bold out 
are artfully adapted to the character and 
condition of the agricultural population and 
the lower, or at least the more ignorant, grade 
of artisans, and are rather of an economi- 
cal than a religions character. The prac- 
tical advantages which they secure to the 
intending emigrant are not without their 
iufliionce. It is certain that no ships under 
the provisions of the ^Passengers Act* 
afford such safe and comfortable accomino- 
diitiou as those under the administration 
of the Mormon agents. Instead of being 
exposed, like the ordinary emigrant, to all 
ilie annoyances and discomforts of a lictcro- 
geneous crowd during the voyage, and to 
the frauds and overcharges of the land- 
sharks the moment they touch the Amer- 
ican shore, these converts livo in the 
Mormon ship like one family, under firm 
yet kindly discipline, with every provision 
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for comfort, decorum, and internal peace. 
On their arrival in the New World they 
are welcomed by memhers of the confrater- 
nity, who have made all an^angements for 
their safe journey to their promised home. 
As they all bring with them some money 
or goods, tliose proselytes add to the wealth 
as well as to the industrial power of the 
Utah population. 

With regard to the doctrines of the Mor- 
mons, the nonsense of the golden plates and 
the tables of the law seems now to bo 
kept out of sight by the Prophet and tlxe 
elders. Even the 'Book of Mormon,* which 
V’as compiled by <10562^ Smith, has been 
Lo a considerable extent superseded by the 
' Book of Doctrine and Covenants,* issued in 
1841 — an authorized collection of new reve- 
lations to explain and amplify the doctrine 
in the course of growth. One curious fea- 
ture of this book is its distinct condemna- 
tion of polygamy. 'We believe,* ib says, 
'that one man should have one wife and 
one woman but one husband, except in the 
case of death, when either is at liberty to 
marry again,* The repudiation of this tenet 
of the revealed Mormon faith is no doubt so 
far borne out by the 2 )rinciple enunciated 
in 1856, that ' the knowledge and faitli of 
the Cluirch have greatly increased through 
tlio revelation of more advanced doctrines 
in the Gospel.* 

Though the revelation sanctioning a 
plurality of wives was said to have been 
given to Joseph Smith in July, 1841, it 
was not until August, 1852, that it was 
solemnly j)ublished by his successor, Brig- 
ham Young, ill the tabernacle at Great 
Salt Lake City. 'Without the doctrine 
tins revelation makes known to us,* he 
said, 'no man could raise himself high 
enough to become a god.* Prom that time 
forth polygamy has tulcon its place among 
Mormon institutions without dispute or 
contradiction, and doubtless is the main 
source of atUaction lo a certain class of 
converts. Tlie jii'nclico of indulging in a 
I plurality of wives soon became general, 
I and within six years of the promulgation 
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of the decree there were nearly 400 families 
111 Utah coiitaiiiiii^r seven or more wives, 
and few liaviiig only 0110. With regard to 
mo\’?v\ iv\(lv\e,\\ce o£ lUis. s.yst^iv\\ uo better 
anthonfcy can bo adduced than that of the 
late Mr. Horace (JtvQely. In a lecture 
delivered at Hew York, giving the result 
of his personal observatLous at Utah, 
he dwelt at length on the curses being 
rapidly developed by the great social evil 
of the Monuons* polygamy^ and while he 
characterized the people as industrious 
and peaceful, and did not question their 
lionesty in the profession of their peculiar 
doctnuGa, he saw, he believed, in this vice 
alone the sure evidences of confusion and 
ultimate ruin. 

* Talk of lovel * ho said; ^no man that was not 
atone-blnid, wlio saw tho stone walls that inclosed 
the prison-houBcs of the w omen, conhl assjninothat 
thcie was love among these people. It was safo^ 
bind safe- find, the necessary law of such 1 elation 3, 
Every day fiiirtlier developed the truth of tins, 
Tlie wealthy wore liiiUling liighcr walls, It was 
"but a repetition of tho syslom which had proved 
the downfall of so many nations, and in UUli, ns 
ill these, cither polygamy will he abolished or thcio 
will he many a bloody struggle. He Imd met tliero 
the fion of ouo who liad boeii a wealthy merchant 
ill Noav York, and an alderman when that position 
was not synonymous with robber. Tlio eon w«a 8 
not as woaltliy as the father had been. Ho had 
two wives nevertheless; one of them was the 
daughter of the other, The aliaii* was looked upon 
quite as a matter of course by the saints, and lie 
supposed worked as well as tho thrce-coiiiercd 
allair could be expected to bcliavo itself, until lio 
went home one day and found the young one had 
disappeared. She had not been hcaid of when he 
[the IcctnveT] liad loft, nor did lie prcsuino ho liad 
since lecoYored her, Sho preferred, no doubt, tho 
favoiiifl wliich weio nob divided with her mother. 


ITc liad also, even among the bishops, met several 
not overdinjipy 111 their inaiital relations; one\Ylio 
liad among his wives two <^f his nieces, niioblier 
wlio.se two wives (lie was modegt) never spoke to 
each ottier on any occasion, ^hhh iniidc 
iMtIicr awkwaul to visitois Only imagine [said 
tlio IccturerJ a family of twelve cliildrcn with four 
or live mothers, to bring them up in one house 
you have an fair a start foi hell as j^ou can well 
hnagino. Ten years of such a pnrgaiory voiild 
make a man long for the sound of Gabriel’s tuimpGLf 

A system created by priestly despot- 
ism, and founded on a gio.ss perversion 
of moral principle, is not lilcely to be of 
long duratjoii. An open scliism in ojqiosi- 
tion to it has hceii inado by one of Joseph 
Smithh sous, and as might liave been ex- 
Ipectecl, the ' Josephites’ arc more obnoxien.s 
to the saints than the Gentiles are. An 
impression exists in Llio Ilepublicau party 
that the strong arm of the State should Ijg 
invoked to jduC down polygamy, if not ilor- 
monisiii itself, Hut unless tlm righteous 
incligimUoii of the people on tho one hand, 
and the imperious conduct of tlie IHovnion 
desimts on the otlicM’, should provoke n col- 
lision, the probability is tliafc the policy nf 
the more moderate party will coniiiuiG to he 
followed — 'to au^ait and guide Urn natural 
causes which arc operating to tho over- 
throw of polygamy and the submission of 
the Mormon ari-stocracy ; to maintain a 
sufficient military force to keep Uie peace 
and to protect the "Gentiles’' in tliat free- 
dom which tho J\Iormons themselves offer 
to all settlers; to remove nil Federal officer.^ 
who practise polygamy; and for tho rest to 
trust to the influence of free iimnigratioii, 
public opinion, Christian inis.sion.s, aud the 
Pacific railroad.’ 
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The disestablishment ot the Irish Church 
^vas not the only important measure re- 
lating to Ireland which Mr. Gladstone’s 
Goverinneiib intended to bring forward 
The Premier at once f>repared to deal with 
tho Irish land system. In cliiecting his 
energies to tins much-needed reform ho 
had no longer to encounter tho formidable 
opposition oE the leader of the Conserva- 
tive party. Lord Derby died on the 23vd 
of October^ 1869. His death made no 
groat blank in public affairs, for he had 
virtually retired from active life ou making 
over the premiership of his Ministry to 
Mr. Disraeli. His career had been energetic 
and influential, but he had no pretensions 
to the character of a statesman, In the 
earlier period, wliile he was colleague of 
Lari Grey, he carried ilic emancipation of 
tbo West Indian slaves, he established 
national education in Ireland, and by the 
abolition or amalgamation of several bishop- 
rics he dealt the first bloAV to tho Irish 
Church, of which he was the most strenuous 
defender. He was ou the eve of becoming 
tlio leader of the Liberal jiavfcy when he 
deserted its ranks, and after an interval 
became a member of Sir Eobert Peel’s 
second ministry. He MTas three times 
Prime Minister of a Conservative adminis- 
tration, and yet, in order, as lie said, to 
^ dish the Wliigs,* he became tho instnmient 
of passing a much more democralic Eefonn 
Pill than the Liberal party had ventured 
to propose. His debating powers were 
of the highest order, and Macaulay said 
of him that his knowledge of the science 
VOL IV. 


o£ parliamentary defence resembled an 
instinct Tho prominent features of his 
oratory are very happily described in ^The 
Kew Timon’ — 

* Tlio brilliant chief, ivrcgulnrly gieat, 

Eiftuk, lianghty, lAsh— the Iluporfc of debate .! 
Nor goufc tior toil his freslmeag can cleatioy, 

And time at ill loaves all 12 bon iii the boy, 

Yot who Hot lisfcena with delighted Biuilo 
To the puio Saxon of that silver stylo,* 

' llis charge is irresistible,' said Disraeli ; 
' but when he has driven the force directly 
opposed to liiiii oCP the flcUl, lie returns to 
find Ms camp in tho jiossession of the 
enemy.’ Ho was a very formidable aiita- 
goiiist and a desperately hard bitter, as 
O’Connell and Shiel found to fchoir cost; 
and llis readiness, especially in reply, his 
remarkable fluency, the appropriateness as 
well as purity of his language, and the feli- 
city of llis illustrations and retorts, obtained 
for him a place in tbo front rank of tho 
parliamentaiy orators of bis day. His 
speeches have, however, not obtained a per- 
inaneiit plaee in political literature, and are 
already neglected and forgotten. His emi- 
nent abilities, playful humour, and genial 
disposition, along ^Yllh his extensive estates 
and illustrious ancestry, made him admir- 
ably fitted for the position which he held, 
from the death of the Duke of 'Welling ton 
till the time of bis own decease, as the 
leader of the Conservative nristocrncy of 
England, and the fit rcpircsenfcative both 
of its good (jiialitiea and its defects. 

Mr. Gladstone, during his electioneering 
campaign in Lancashire, had declared that 
32 
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the Irish Ir2)fts4ree hflcl three great branches 
— the State Church, the Laud Tenure Sys- 
tem, and Ihc System of Education — and 
that lie intended to liew them all do^vii if 
he could. Having effected the chsestab- 
lishiucut of the Irish Church, he now jn’o- 
ceecled to deal with the Irish teniiie of 
laud, which had always been in a most un- 
satisfactory stale. Vauous remedies had 
Ijeen 2 )roposed, and various efforts liad been 
made to bring about a settlement of this 
much-vexed question, but none of tlicin 
liad given general satisfaction, or liad boon 
cairied to a successful issue. Tlie Irish 
agitators had 2 )amtecl 'laiullordisin,' as they 
called lb, in the most odious colours, and 
they wrote and simhe as though there were 
no such things as good landlords or bad 
tenants in Ireland. Impartial and trust- 
worthy persons who visited that country 
with the special object of ascertaining its 
true condition affirmed that they had found 
not a few tenants ^so impoverished, so igno- 
rant, so unimproving that their iwesence on 
a well-managed Engli,sli estate would not 
be tolerated for six months/ On the other 
hand, Mr. M’Lagan, member for Linlith- 
gowshire, sa 3 ^s~'T]le class of noblemen and 
gentlenieiiowncrs of extensive estates gener- 
ally show more consideration — stiould say 
indulgence — for tenants on thcLv estates' 
than on almost any estate in England and 
Scotland. The farms are low-rented and | 
the tenants contenled, though they are only 
tenants from year to year. In many cases 
the tenants are now assisted in all perma- 
nent imjirovcmcnts, iiQrhai>s in sonic in- 
stances this IS carried too far. ... I 
do not there are no bad landlords in 
Ireland, I know some cases of cruel 
oppression, and in legislating wo should 
pat it out of the power of a bad landlord 
to perpetrate injustice, cruelty, and op- 
pression/ 

Mr. Gladstone's object was to jjiit an end 
to cases of this kind, and to protect tlio 
tenants against the oppression of bad land- 
lords and their agents. The 2:)ossessioii of 
land was the only means of living to a 


large portion of the Irish peoide, The need 
of lb was tlierefore so vital that a rent was 
constantly offered which the tenants could 
never pay. Hence the arrears of rent 
accumulated to an enormous amount, and 
as a matter of course evictions, followed by 
outrage and muider, were of frequent oc- 
currence, The return of evictions inovecl 
for by the Earl of Eelmore showed that 
between 1861 and 1871 tlierc had been 
in all Ireland 37,164 ejectments, of which 
two-thircls wore for non- 2 iaymcnt of rent. 
Various remedies were fur this 

great evil, ' My jilan/ .said Ilaniel O'Con- 
nell, * is that no man shall bo a Leimiit for 
less Ulan IwcnLy-ono years.' It vus alleged 
by some that a secured tenure fur not loss 
than thirty-one years would bo twac tic ally 
a set-off against all claims on the landlord 
iit tlio end of the lease for any iuqnove- 
incnts voluntarily executed during its term. 
Eixity of tenure was a general doimiud, by 
whieli one cla,S 3 meant only * a title to fair 
compensation to the tenant on the part 
of the landlord wlien the tenant may be 
leaving a holding that ho has inqu'OYod.' 
The great majority, however, who used this 
cry moiuit by fi.xity of teiuiro ^ the right of 
occupiers to hold their farms for over at a 
fixed rent, and to sell or bequeath their 
interest subject to certain conditions/ Mr. 
Gladstone resolved to follow a middle course, 
and to confer iqioii the tenants throughout 
Ireland a legal right, fouiiclad on and closely 
resembling the iirivilcge which custom has 
secured to the Ulster farmers. In that 
province a system had grown up, tliat had 
gradually acquired something like the Jbreo 
of law, under which a tenant was allowed 
to remain in undisturbed possession of his 
holding so long as he paid his rout. lie 
was also entitled, on giving it iq), lo coni- 
2:)ensation for unexlian.sted iiiixirovemeiUs, 
and was at liberty to sell the ' goodwill' of 
Ills farm to the incoming tenants, hir. 
Gladstone's hill logalii^ed this cUvsLom, and 
made it univorsal A leiiant ejected from 
his farm was entitled to claim coinpcnsatioii 
for his iinprovomeiits, and the tribiincd 
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cstfiblisliecl for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of the measure was authorized 
to take into consideration not merely the 
legal, but the equitable, conditions of eacli 
case. The Bill passed through both Houses 
of Parliament after a long discussion, but 
with comparatively little opposition, and re- 
ceived the royal assent on August 1, L870. 

The establishment of a system of educa- 
tion for England was the next gieat achieTO- 
nieiit of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, The 
state of elementary education in England 
was extremely discreditable both to the 
Government and the nation, While Scot- 
land, a comparatively poor and small nation, 
had jiossessed an efficient system of public 
education for three centuries, the coiiimon 
people in England, with all its wealth and 
enterprise, had been left in a state of gross 
igiiorancG. Efforts had been made by siic- 
cossivo Liberal Govcrnmenls to remedy a 
state ol matters which was a standing le- 
proacli to the coiuiUy, but these had all 
been frustrated, partly by the strenuous 
opposition of the Conservative party and 
the Church, and partly by the want of ade- 
quate support from the English Honcoii- 
forrnisls. It was with the utmost difficulty 
that Lord John Russell obtained a scanty 
pittance from the Treasury to sliimilate 
and assist private benevolence in providing 
instruction for the poor. Although the 
amount granted for this purpose Avas grad- 
ually augmented, and the number of schools 
established in coiineciioii with it corre- 
spondingly increased, the system failed to 
overtake the educational wants of the com- 
munity. It had no claim to bo called 
national, and in fact, owing to the short- 
sighted and disastrous policy of a large 
section of the English Nonconformists, it 
had been left mainly in the bands of the 
Cluirch, and the friends of secular educa- 
tion of course iirotesfced against the enforce- 
ineiit of religious instruction which it 
involved. As tlie Government aid was 
contingent on strictly local exertions, it 
could not reach the most neglected and 
therefore the most needy localities, and 


there was no authority lodged m any quar- 
ter to compel the attendance at school of 
the children of ignorant and careless parents, 
NoLwifchstaiKling the exertions made by 
voluntary and philanthropic beiievoleiice 
and zeal, there were hundreds of thousands 
of cliiklren in the country for whose in- 
struction no provision had been made. Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues were anxious 
to remedy these defects and to provide a 
system of national education adapted to 
the condition and coinmeiisuratG with the 
wants of the people. Their object, as the 
Prime Miuister himself said, was to give 
fair scope for educational action both to tlie 
party which desired a complete national 
.system and only tolerated voluntary schools, 
and to the party which were only desirous of 
siqqdying, by the agency of the stale, what 
that principle was unable to effect. The 
Education Bill, which was introduced by 
Mr. Forster on February 7, 1870, proposed 
to establish a system of School Boards in 
England and Wales, with authority to erect 
schools, to levy rates for their support, and 
to frame by-laws compelling the attendance 
of all children from five to twelve years of 
age within the school district. Existing 
schools might be adopted under the Bill, on 
condition that they were pronounced effi- 
cient, that they agreed to be examined by 
an uiidenoniiiialional inspector, and that 
they adopted a conscience clause as part of 
their regulations. In addition to tbo local 
school-rates the schools were to be sup- 
ported by grants from the Treasury and by 
fees paid by the scholars. The Bill abolished 
the old restriction that all schools recog- 
nized by the Department should either be 
connected with some religious denomina- 
tion or should read and teach the Scriptures, 
It also abrogated the rule that denomina- 
tional schools should be inspected by mem- 
bers of ilicir own denomination, and in 
addition prohibited all inspection of religious 
instruction. It provided that ^no religious 
catechism or religious formulary which is 
distinctive of any paxticular denomination 
shall be taught in the schools,' but it placed 
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no resLrictiou on the power to give religious 
instruction or to expound any creed. 

The Hill at first apx^jeared likely to meet 
with a favovnable reception, but wliou its 
provisions were carefully examined, some 
of them provoked the hostility both of 
the Xonconformists and the advocates of 
secular education. The former were indig- 
nant at the proposal to continue grants ft’oin 
tlie Treasury to denominational schools, 
while the latter insisted that the instruction 
given in tlie national schools should bo 
purely secular. Mr, i^orstcr, however, 
pleaded that there were several powerful 
bodies in the country who wore conscien- 
tiously opposed to the severance of secular 
from religious instruction, and would resist 
to tlm utmost any attempt to enforce such 
a regulation, and refused lo go further than 
to compel all scliools receiving Stale aid to 
adopt a conscienco clause for the protection 
of parents and children prohibiting religious 
instruction during the hours devoted to the 
teaching o£ the secular branches The Non- 
oonfonnists, however, resisted so sironu- 
ously the proposal to continue grants of 
public money to denoniinntioiial schools 
tlmb but for the support given by the Oon- 
aervative party, tliero was a strong proba- 
bility that the Government would liave 
been defeated. When the Education Hill 
was introduced into the House of Commons 
it contained a clau.se aufchoiizing School 
Hoards to grant assistance onb of the rates 
to denominational schools, but owing to the 
strong opposition wliicli it provoked, tliis 
claiioo Jiad to be withdrawn. In orcle]', liow- 
Gver, to pacify the supporters of the deiioini- 
iiatioual system, Mr, Gladstonoproniised that 
the Privy Council grants to these schools 
should be aiigmentecl, and that the increase 
would probably amoiinb to 50 per cent. In 
consequence of this policy the great body 
of the Nonconformists were alienated from 
the Government, of whicli they had hitherto 
been the main support, and they denounced 
Air, Eorster'a Hill as, in the words of Mr, 
Bright, "a Bill for encouraging denomina- 
tional education.' But the measure, though 


imperfect in not a few of its details, and 
open to serious objections even in regard to 
its princiiJcSj has nevertheless been pro- 
ductive of most beneficial results. 

It is singular that almost all the reforms 
carried out by Mr. Gladstone's Government 
had the effect of weakening its strength and 
swelling the ranks of its enemies. The 
course adopted by ilio Governniciit with 
respect to the organization of the army and 
the abolition of the .system of purcliaso of 
olliccrs' commissions excited strong dis- 
satisfaction, not only in the whole Goii- 
servativo parly, but among a consideraldo 
number of stanch Liberals. This system 
began in the year 1G83 Ten years later 
it was prohibited by ‘William 111., but 
ill 1702 the purcliaso of a coiiinnssion in 
the army was recognized by the Uouvt of 
Chancery as a legal transaction, Various 
restrictions were from time lo time imposed 
upon the sale of coimnissions, and ulU- 
mutely a fixed scale of prices was arranged 
and sanctioned by the Horse Guards. ''Iho 
real price of a commission, however, greatly 
exceeded the regulation and legal prico, and 
very largo sums of money were often paid 
for comniissioiis in favourite regimen Is. 
The abolition of the purchase syateni had 
been advocated from time to time by army 
reformers. But the system was cordially 
approved by the Buko of Wellington and 
other high authorities, who asserted iluit it 
was essential to the efliciency and almost to 
the existence of the army. 

In 1871, however, Mr. CardwcH, tho 
Secretary at War, brought forward a scliemo 
for the reconstruction of the army, one im- 
portant part of wliicli was tho abolition of 
tho purchase system for odicers’ commis- 
sions, and the substitution of jiromotioii 
according to inorit. Hofornis in tho arjny, 
he declared, were impeded at every turn l)y 
the direct or indirect operation of purchase. 
The private inieresls affected by this pro- 
posal were to bo dealt with not only justly 
but liberally, for the otllcers wero to be 
compensated not merely for the legal valiio 
of their commissions, but for tho excess of 
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prices beyond the regulation sum wliicli 
iliey ]jad paid iji accordance wil;]! cnstoni. 
Every effort was made l)y t]ie Conservative 
party to obstruct the progress of the measure 
through tlie House of Commons. So ob- 
stinate was the resistance of the military 
members, that Sir Xtoundell Palmer said 'a 
course had been taken the like of which ho 
never rememhered. Other great measures 
affecting great interests had been opposed 
without the minority endeavouring tohafllo 
Urn majority hy mere consumption of time. 
Conduct like that followed in the present 
instance was neither in the interest of tlie 
country, of the army, nor of Conservative 
principles.' These obstructive proceedings | 
wore so far successful that after four months 
of discussion Mr. Cardwell informed the 
Hou.se that in consec[nence of the prolonged 
and obstinate resistance to the Hill, wliich, 
as Mr. Gladstone subse(iuently said, threat- 
ened to make legislation physically impos- 
sible, the Government found that it would 
be impracticable to carry through the 
scheme of army reorganization which tliey 
liad introduced, and that tliey would only 
insist on the purchase clauses and the trans- 
fer of power over the militia and volunteers 
from the Lords Lieutenants to the Crown. 
Tlie Bill thus altered and limited was read 
a third time in the House of Commons 
(3rd July, 1871), and was immediately sent 
up to the Lords, The slrcmious resistance 
to the measure in the LowcrlTousecncour- 
aged the Lords to oi^poso even the limited 
aclieme, and at a meeting of the Conserva- 
tivo peers, hold the morning before the 
second reading of the Bill was moved, it 
was resolved tliat it should be rejected. 
Tim Didfc of Piclimond, a Inghly respect- 
able nobleman, of moderate abilities but of 
good position, wa.s inil forward to move 
an amoiidment declaring that tlie House 
of Lords was unwilling to iDas.s the second 
reading until a comprehensive plan of army 
reorganization should have been laid before 
it. ^J'ho discussion was conducted on both 
sides with gi’cat ability, and not only the 
leading Conservative peers, but iniluential 


Liberals like Lord Dalhousie and Lord Grey, 
ai’guedstiongly against theaholifcfoii of pur- 
chase Lord Sandhurst, however, a high mili- 
tary authority, warmly supported the scheme 
of the Government. He did not believe, ho 
said, that the moral influence of a command- 
ing officer could be inaintaiued over a 
thousand men while they knew that his 
power to command was being xmt up to 
auction, and tliey sold like a ilock of sheep. 
After a discussion, which lasted two days, 
and was characterized hy great bitterness 
and vindictive feeling, the Govermneut were 
defeated by a majority of twenty -five, com- 
posed entirely of Scottish and Irish peers 
who had been virtually nominated in a body 
by the Conservative leaders. 

Mr. Gladstone, however, was not inclined 
to acquiesce in this decision, and he now 
adopted a course which led to a keoa and 
bitter controversy. Affinning that the 
system of purchase was created by a royal 
warrant, he announced to the House of 
Commons that he had advised Her Majesty 
to issue a new warrant, declaring that oil 
regulations made by her or hy any of her 
predecessors regulating or fixing the prices 
at -svluch ooniinissions might be bought, or 
in any way authorizing the purcliase or sale 
of such eoinmissions, sha)! bo cancelled. 
Admission to tlio rank of an officer waa 
henceforth, m the great majority of cases, 
to depend on open competition, hut two or 
three supplementary modes were provided, 
and the Brigade of Guards was not affected 
hy the warrant. Proinoiion up to the rank 
of major was, as a rule, to be determined 
by seniority, and in the higher ranks by 
selection. This remarkable stroke of policy 
excited great astonishment, and was ut first 
hailed with exultation by tlie Liberal party 
as a signal triumph over the Upper House. 
Biitoiireflecbioia this feeling greatly abated, 
and not a few of the leading Liberal jour- 
nals expressed their disapproval of the new 
warrant. Mr Disraeli deiiouncGd it as 
'part of an avowed and shameful con- 
spiracy against the undoubted privileges of 
the other House of Parliament.’ The legality 
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of this exercise of the royal prerogative 
■svas wiiquetiilonaWe, but the iiropriety of 
the course which Air Gladstone had taken 
to bring the discussion respecting tlie 
abolition of purcliase in the army to a close 
was regarded hy influential Literals as im- 
fair to the House of Lords, and not worthy of 
the ilinistry or of the principles wliicli they 
professed. Sir llonndeU Pabner, whose great 
legal knowledge and reputation for cancloiu* 
and impartiality entitled his opinion to 
peculiar weight, while expressing his con- 
Yictioii tliat the issuing of the warrant was 
within the constitutional power of the 
Crown, added (whicli was really a disap- 
in'oval of the convse taken by tlic Govern- 
ment), ' I should have been glad if it had 
been generally and clearly understood from 
tlje beginning that, subject to the sense of 
rarliameut being ascertained with reference 
to the point of compensation, llic form of 
procedure would be ihatwliicli was eventu- 
ally adopted, because it is certainly an evil 
that the adoption of one constitutional 
mode of jivocedure rather than another 
should appear to arise from an adverse 
vote of the House of Lords/ 

The Peers were placed in a dilemma. If 
they had rejected the Bill after the warrant 
abolishing purchase was issued they would 
have deprived the officers wdio had boiiglifc 
llicir commissions of all compensation , 
They coiiseguently felb that they had no 
alternative but to iiass the measure which 
they had pievioiisly resolved to postpone; 
but they determined, at the same time to 
pass a vote of censure on the Alinistiy for 
the manner in which they had contrived to 
abolish the purchase S 3 ^steui. When, tliere- 
forc, the second reading of the Bill -svas 
moved on July 31, the Duke of Eichmoiid 
propo.scd to add the following words: — 

‘That this Hoiiso, in nssciithig to the second 
I'Ofidii]" of this Billj tlcsircs to express its opinion 
that tlio interposition of tlio Executive dining ilio 
progress of a measure submitted to Parliumoni 
by Her Ahijesty's Govevnmont in oidci’ to attain 
by the cxeiciae of the picrogative, and wiilioiit 
the aid of Parliament, tho principal object in- 


eluded in that incasiiro, is calculated to depreciate 
and neutializo tlie independent action ol tho 
Legislature, and is slioiigly to bo condemned ; and 
that tins House assents to tlio second reading of 
this Bill oulyiu older to secure tlio ofliccra of Her 
Jlajcsly's army compensation to wliicii they are 
entitled consequent on the abolition of piirdiiiso 
ill the aiiny.’ 

The motion of the Duke, after a keen 
debate, m wbieli Earl Hussoll and several 
other Liberal Peers look part against tho 
Government, was carried by a majority of 
eighty. Lord Derby, wJio had strenuously 
supported the aholitioii of inu'chase, ‘heartily 
joined in the vote of censure/ ‘ The rosohi- 
iioii,* he said, ‘might not piroduce a political 
change, but it would place on record their 
opinion iliat astuteness was not statesman- 
sbii>, and that smart iwacUce did not pay 
ill the long run ' 

The abolition of tlio system of purchase, 
and the principle of promotion in the army 
by merit, have been productive of most 
beneficial resuUs, and are now regarded 
with general approbation ; but at tho time 
this reform was very injurious to Air. Glad- 
stone's Alinistiy, and raised up a host ol 
enemies who eagerly sought their ovor- 
tlirow. Tlioughlfiil moil of all parties con- 
curred ill the opinion expressed by AL 
Engine Dufcuille : — 

‘Tlioio springs from this nflnir two chavgos 
against Mr. Gladstone, First, a want of know- 
ledge and a want of lespccfc for Uio Upper House, 
if ho Bubinittccl without consideration to tho 
opinion of the Lords a question with wliich they 
^YeY0 not competent to deal j and second, a vio- 
lation of tlic Oonslilution, if, ns wo nro mol i nod 
to think, ]jo has witluhawn Aoin llio authoriLy 
of the Loids a question on which tlicy wcio 
entitled to decide’ 

The abolition of the system of imrcha.so 
in the army was not the only (question tliat 
arose at this time to trouble and injure 
Air. Gladstone's Govenunent, The United 
Stales began lo press fur a settlement of the 
Alcibama claims. These claims ivere first 
presented by Llic American Aliuislev, Mr. 
Adams, to Earl 1 tusscll in 18G2; but the 
Piemicr and Foreign Secretary steadfastly 
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disckimed responsibility for the nets of the 
Alabama, aiid refused to entertain the pro- 
posal for arbitration on this subject When 
Loid Derby’s Ministry came into power in 
1866 negotiations were commenced afresh, 
and Lord Stanley expressed the readiness 
of the British Government to refer the 
Alabama claims to arbitration if the two 
Governments could agree upon the ques- 
tions to be submitted to the arbiters, Mr 
Seward, ho^yever, now contended that the 
arbitration should inclade the question 
whether Britain was justified in recognizing 
the Oonfederale States as helligeronls. Lord 
Stanley absolutely refused to mate this 
question the subject of any arbitration 
whatever, and the iiegotriiitioiis again fell 
to the ground 

The question was taken up for the third 
time on the arrival in this country of Mr, 
Beverdy Johnston, as the representative of 
the United States in London Negotiations 
were continued after Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment went out of ollice m 1868, and a con- 
vention, which made several concessions to 
the Ainevicaii demand, was concluded under 
the auspices of Lord Clarendon in 1870. 
Tlie Senate of the United States, however, 
rejected this convention, and Mr, Beverdy 
Johnston resigned his office. In 1871 the 
Biitish GovGriimeiit proposed that a com- 
mission .should be appointed to settle a 
dispute with the Americans respecting the 
Canadian fisheries, and ]\Ir. Dish, the United 
States Secretary, suggested that the Ala- 
bama claims should be referred to the same 
body of diploniatists. The British Govern- 
ment gave their assent to this jproposal, and 
sent out to Washington a coimnission, 
lioaded bj'' Earl de Grey, to meet witli a 
body of American commissioners, and to 
arrange all the various subjects of disi>ute 
unsettled between England and the United 
States, The Dominion of Canada was re- 
presented by Sir John A, Macdonald. After 
a long .series of inec tings the commissioners 
agreed on a basis of arbitration^ which was 
embodied in the Treaty of Washington, 
It opened with au apology for the escape 


of the Alabama, which was vehemently 
denounced as uncalled for and humiliat- 
ing *Her Britaiiinc Majesty/ it was 
said, ‘lias authorized her high commis- 
sioners and jileiiipoteiitiaTies to express in 
a friendly spirit the regret felt by Her 
Majesty’s Government for the escape, under 
wliatcver circumstances, of the Ahbaynct 
and other vessels from British and 

for the depredations coinmittecl by these 
vessels,’ An aclcnowledgmeut at the out- 
set of this iimisual hind indicated very 
clearly the spirit in which the arbitration 
was to be carried out. Three rules were 
laid down hy the treaty for the guidance of 
the arbiLiators. These were— 

‘ A iiciitial Govcriimciit is hoiiiul, first, to use 
duo (liligonco to pi event tho fitting out, aiming, 
or equipping within its jurisdiction, of any vessel 
which it ha.s reasonahlo giound to helicvo is in- 
tended to cruise or to cauy on war against a power 
with winch it is at jicaco, and also to use liko 
diligence to prevent the departure, from its juris- 
diction of any ves.5cl wliich it lias icasonabl o giound 
to believe is intended to cruUo or carry on war ns 
above, such vessel liaving boon specially adapted, 
in whatever port witliiii such jurisdicUoii, to war- 
like uso Secondly, not to permit or suifer either 
belligerent to make use of its ports or waters as 
tho base of naval operations against the other, or 
for the purpose of the renewal oi niigmcn tiition of 
military supplies, or arms, or the xccinitmcnt of 
men, Thirdly, to cxcicise duo diligence in its 
own ports and wateis, and as to all persons within 
its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of tho 
foiegoing obligations and duties,’ 

Tlie British Commissioners declared that 
their Government could nob assent to these 
rules as * a slntemeut of principles of inter- 
national law which were in force at tho 
time when tho claims arose/ yet, Gii order 
to evince its desire of strcugfclieniug tho 
friendly relations between tho two countries 
and of making .satisfactory provision for tho 
future/ it agreed that the arbitrators .should 
act on these principles in deciding the 
Alabama claims. It was added that 'tho 
high contracting parties agree to observe 
these rules between themselves in future, 
and to bring them to the knowledge of 
other maritime iiowors, and to invite them 
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to acGGfle to tliGiii/ The settlcniciit of the 
Alahama claims was to he intrusted to a 
body of five aibitratovs, one to be appointed 
by Queen Victoria, one by the rresideiit of 
the United Stales, and the oilier three re- 
spectively by the King of Italy, the Presi- 
dent of llic Swiss Confederation, and the 
Emperor of Brazil. Tlie arbitrators ivere to 
ineet at Geneva, and were to decide by a ma- 
jority the questions submitted to them. The 
question of the northern boundary between 
the British Kortli American territories and 
the United States was icferrod to the avhi- 
tvation of tlic Emperor of Germany. The 
Eisliery question, which related to the re- 
ciprocal ngirls of British and American 
subjects to Ksh on each other’s coasts, was 
to he settled by a Commission to meet at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Tlie coucilmtory spirit displayed by the 
British Government seems to have em- 
boldened the American President and his 
Cabinet to prut forward what were called 
indirect claims, which had very nearly 
caused tlie treaty to be broken olf. They 
insisted that they had a right to receive 
compensation for the indirect losses arising 
out of the cruise of the Alahama and the 
other Confederate vessels. In other -words, 
they called upon the arbitrators to declare 
that Britain ought to reimburse the United 
States for all the expenses incurred by the 
pwolongation of the war after the battle 
of Gettj’-sburg. Tins monstrous demand, 
wliicli GVGii ilr. Bright protested against 
ns insuffeiablc, excited strong indignation 
among the British people of all classes and 
parties. To make the matter worse, it was 
subsequently admitted by President Grant 
that the demand was not honestly preferred, 
lie never believed in the indirect cluinis, he 
said, lie did not think they ^YOukl do any 
good. He * knew that England would not 
consider them.’ They were put forward 
to conciliate Mr Sunnier, whose fanatical 
hatred of our country was such that he in- 
sisted that the first coiicUtion of peace with 
Britain should be the Avitbdrawal of her 
flag from the North American continent. , 


'But iieiLlier Mr Eish nor myself,’ said 
President Grant, 'expected any good from 
the presentation. It really did harm to the 
treaty, by putting ouv Government and 
those in England who were our Mends in 
a false position. It was a mistake, though 
well intended. It is a mistake even to say 
more than you mean, and as we never 
meant the indirect claims we should not 
have presented them, even to please Mr. 
Sumner ’ The claim was niidoubtcdly a 
serious mistake. It was .simply dislionest, 
according to President Grant’s own admis- 
sion, and M'as tlierefore a blander whicli 
Talleyrand said was worse than a crime, 
but it was unfortunately only too much in 
keeping with the liahitual tactics of Ameri- 
can politicians. The Government of tlm 
United State.s wore fain to withdraw tlm 
obnoxious demands, and the Genevan arbi- 
trators spontaneously declared that tliose 
indirect claims were invalid and contrary 
to international law. 

The five arbitrators who were named 
under the provisions of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington wore — Lord Chief- Justice Cock- 
burn, appointed by Bnlain; Mr, Adams, by 
the United States; Count Frederick Sclopift, 
by Italy ; M. Jacques Staempdi, by tlie 
Swiss Confederation; and Viscount l)Tta- 
jiiha, by the Emperor of Brazil. They 
ultimately decided against Great Britain 
unanimously in the case of tlie Alahama, 
by a majority of four to one in the case of 
the Florida, and by a majority of three to 
two ill the case of some acts of the Shenan- 
doah They dismissed all the other claims 
regarding the remaining vessels by a ma- 
jority of tliroe to two, and by a majority of 
four to one they awarded a gross sum of 
about three and a fourth millions to the 
United States iii full of all claims, including 
interest. The result was indeed a foregone 
conclusion alter the British Govcrninont 
consented that the arbitrators M'erc to ho 
guided by the principles laid clown ia the 
Treaty of AVashiiigton. 

Sir Alexander Cockhiirii presented an 
exhaustive and eloquent protest against a 
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great part of the decision of the arhitrators. 
He argued the question m the most mas- 
tej’ly ninniier, ai)d ha achihnibtered a u’ell- 
mentecl rebuke to the railing accusations 
and the offensive and intolerable person- 
alities of tlie American pleadings. The 
papers which they submitted to the arbi- 
tral' ahoiiuded m coarse and sccimious 
invectives, wliich^ if they bad occurred in 
official despatches, would have led to n 
suspension of diplomatic relations. The 
American counsel and delegate had even 
the baseness to cast foul aspersions on tbe 
honesty and shicority of Earl Kiissell. Ho 
man ever gives credit to another for liighci* 
motives tlian those by which he is himself 
actuated, and the low tone of morality which 
has long clmraclerizcd American politicians, 
both llepublicans and Democrats, makes it 
no matter of surprise that Messrs Adam, 
Cushing, and Evavts should liave had the 
audacity to call iu question the integrity, 
the truth fulness, and straightforwardness 
which throughout Earl Ilussell's long career 
characterized both his public and private 
coiidiicl. It is a significant indication of 
the low standard of morality among the 
American statesmen that, after satisfying* to 
the utmost every claim made in connection 
with the acts of the Alabama and other 
Coiifedcialo privateers, they find in their 
hands more than two millions of the money 
received from the British Government for 
wliich no legitimate claim can be made. 

The question as to the ownership of the 
small island of San Juan, near Vancouver 
Island, which had remained unsettled since 
tlie Oregon Treaty, was referred to the 
Emperor of Germany. He deckled in 
favour of the American claim, and the 
island was evacuated by Britain, in con- 
sequence of the award, at the close of 
November, 1873. 

The permanent opinion in our country 
rcspactiiig the Washington Treaty is that 
the policy which accepted it Avas honour- 
able and judicious. It averted all danger 
of a fratricidal war and its dreadful con- 
sequences, and left our kindred in America [ 

VOL. IV. 


without ground for complaint, Eut at 
the time the treaty was regarded as an 
' enormous concession to Uie United States,’ 
from which wc had derived no advantage 
to ourselves. The Government, it was 
said, had made uncalled-for sacrifices to 
I conciliate the Americans, who had invari- 
ably overreached us in ad our negotia- 
tions and treaties, 

‘Fiom first to last the proceediiigd of our 
Goveniineiit seem to have been little more than 
a legistiatiouof the terms on which the American 
Govermnent was willing to receive the submission 
of this country. If the Govern mciit of Hr. Glad- 
stone bad cared to mam tain any docent show of 
insisting that the negotiations should be conducted 
on a system of reciprocity, they would have firmly 
pel severed iu leqiiiiing that arrangemeuts should 
be made for obtaining an arbitration on our claims 
in respect of Fenian laids on Canada. AYlmteycr 
complaints the Americans can malce against ns 
for iiaving shown unfriendly iiegligonco in letting 
tho Alabama escape, we might bring complaints 
against tliem of an imlViciulliiiess tciifohl gi cater 
shown in icpeatcdly permitting the ovgaiiizatlon 
witliiii tlieir tcriitoiy of regular military expe- 
ditions designed to iiinkc war upon the king's 
dominiona. But the Feman laicl claims were 
given up by our GovGriiment for no bettor reason 
than beonnso tlm Ainoiiean people iver© said to 
bo resolved never to listen to tlie^e claims. Tim 
American people seem to be regarded by Hr. 
Gladstone’s Govcimnciit with mingled emotions 
of fear and anxiety to please, wliicli coinbmo to 
rcmlor its claims ticniulona in their cUfTidenco, its 
concessions servile in their eagevno'js.' 

Accusations such aa these, which were 
not wholly unfounded, sank cleeq) into the 
public mind, and contributed not a little 
to diminish the popularity of the Goveni- 
ineiit. Various other incidentg occurred 
wdiich all tended towards the same resnll. 
The rremier was accused of worrying all 
classes and harassing all the important in- 
terests in the country by his uncalled-for 
reforms; and the powerful Giquor interest’ 
especially became the deadly enemies of 
the Government, on account of a measure 
hronght forward by tlic Home Secretary 
for inci easing the penalties inflicted for 
drunkenness, and for shortening the hours 
during wliich public-] louses might be kept 
33 
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open both on Sulld^ly5 and week days. An 
agilalioii which spiatig up anioiig the agrh 
cultiirnl labourers for higher wages and 
bettor treatincjifc greatly nlnnncLl botli the 
laiidlorJs and the fanners, who somohow 
seemed to have imagined tliafc it arose out 
of ]\Ir. Gladstone’s reforming schemes The 
measures which had been passed for the 
sotOenieiit of tlie Irisli Church and land 
liad utterly failed to secure the loyally and 
gratitude of the Irish jieoplo. They were 
indeed followed by a renewal of agrarian 
crimes, more open defiance on the part 
of Llic Itoinan Catholic clergy, and by a 
clamorous demand for the esiablishineiit of 
Homo Paile. In England, while the por- 
tentous rapidity with which Mr. Gladstone 
pressed on reforms in every departincnt 
alarmed the tlionghtPul and moderate sec- 
tion of his followers, the extreme Ihidicals 
\^^er6 complaining that he was advancing 
too slowly towards tlio end which they 
wished to attain. The English Noncon- 
formists had been alienated by the Educa- 
tion Act; and tlie people of Scotland, though 
they had obtained one good measure — the 
reform and extension of their national 
S 3 "stein of education — complained that the 
interests of their country were almo-st 
wholly neglected. Some members of the 
Govermnenfc, wlio toolc a foolish pleasure 
in parading with cynical contempt of public 
opinion sentiments the most opposed to the 
feelings of the people, contributed not a 
little by their personal ndmimslrative un- 
popularity to the decadence of the Ministry. 
The mean parsimony of the Treasury, which 
Jiahituahy treated every other dopartment 
of the State as if it was con&piniig to de- 
fraud the country, exciied alternate ridicule 
and indignation. The supercilious and 
churlish tone of the siihordi nates in several 
of the departments towards tlie general 
public, and the open hostility of the per- 
nianeub officials of the Treasury towards all 
the others, had become so notorious ns to 
become a stock subject in the comic papers, 
and even in tlicatrical builescpies. To such 
a height had this spirit of discord risen that 


Mr. Gladstone found it necessary to assume 
tho Chancellorship) of the Exclioq^uer in 
addition to his other duties, for tho purpose 
of improving the state of mat tens at the 
Tieasury. To crown all, those same indi- 
viduals wliose conduct contributed so much 
to render their superiors unpopular wero 
themselves almost all hostile to the existing 
Government and extremely desirous of a 
change It must be acUnittod that Mr. Glad- 
stone liiiiLself irus somewhat to blaino for 
this unsatisfactory stato of affairs, He never 
could be brought to compn’chcnd the objec- 
tions which his party not unfreffuently 
entertained towards the details of liis 
measures — sometimes to their apprehended 
results — and had little or no forbearance 
with the notions, tho crotchets, and jU'cj li- 
chees of the rank and file of his Ibllowor.s. 
He could nob understand how men profess- 
ing to hold Liberal principles should enter- 
tain any objection cither to his policy or 
to tho p)UTposc3 it was inlended to serve. 
And as the road which lie had selected 
uhvays seemed to him to be nob only the 
shoilcst, but tho best filLed to reach tho 
desired goal, ho had no pationco either 
with loiterers or rclncLaut travellers, and 
was pu‘oiiQ to combat rather than to con- 
ciliate opposition. Add to these defects 
his liabitual neglect of wlmt ]nay bo called 
the smaller arts of party management, and 
it will not bo difficult to account for tho 
fact that 'under his guidance the machine 
creaked and groaned, and seemed to 'work 
under a piainful stress.' 

While tho Government was thus steadily 
losing ground in the country, Mr Glad- 
stone pirccipitated its ruin by an ill-judged 
attempt to remodel the system of university 
education in Ireland, Ho bad long cherished 
a project of this kind. In 1806 ho inti-, 
mated the intention of Lord lhisscir.s Gov- 
ernment to alter tho cons lit ution of the 
Queen’s University, but finding that tho 
piroposal was about to meet witli dcLcrmined 
oppo.sition, ho gave a pfiedge that it would 
not be carried into effect until the House 
of Commons had ampdo time to consider 
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and pronounce an opinion upon the subject. 
Bat after the reF'ignation of the Ministry 
had been accepted by the Qaeen, and they 
were holding oftice only until their suc- 
cessors wcie appointed, tliey issued what 
they called 'a supplementary charter,^ which 
completely subverted the constitution of 
the Queen's University, rearranged the 
Board of Management to meet the views of 
the Ultramontane party, and ‘affiliated' 
Maynooth and the Roman Oatliolio Univor- 
sity 111 Dublin with Uie Queen's Colleges 
under tiiis new Senate. The Supreme 
Court in Dublin, liowover, pronounced the 
supplementary charier illegal, and the 
attempt to alter the constitution of the 
university was thus frustrated. Undeterred 
by the failure of tlioir predecessors in office, 
the Conservative Govermneiit entered into 
negotiations with the Roman Catholic liier- 
arcliy for a charter and an animal grant 
from tlie public funds to the university, 
which had been established in Dublin by 
a papal rescript; but the exorljitaiit cle- 
inaiids of the bishops, and the tlireatened 
opposition of a large body both of Liberals 
and Conservatives, compelled llie Ministry 
to lay the scheme aside. 

The disestablishment of the Irish Church 
might have been expected to put an end to 
Mr. Gladstone's schemes for the subversion 
of Lho undenominational system of Univer- 
sity education in Ireland, but this proved 
not to be the case. He resisted Mr. Eaw- 
cefc’s motion for liberalizing Trinity College, 
Dublin, on the ground that it would not 
satisfy the demands of the Roman Catho- 
lics, and he made it known that ho was still 
bent on cariying out his favourite scheme 
of including the Queen's Colleges, Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the various Romish 
soininariGS in Ireland, in ono body placed 
under the government of a University 
Board, in which should bo vested ilio ex- 
clusive authority to examine candidates 
and co??fer degrees. Ifc ivas not, hmvovei; 
until 1873 that Mr. Gladstone bad an 
opportunity of laying his scheme before 
Parliament. During the interval the Gov- 


ernment were repeatedly warned of the 
clanger they would incur if they should 
venture to bring forward such a project. 
Since the Episcopal Cliurcli in Ireland had 
been deiirived of its endowments, wliioli 
had been devoted to teaching Protestant- 
ism ill churches, it was extremely im- 
probable that the people of Great Brhaiii 
would consent to grant eudowineuU to the 
Romish Church for teaching Popery in 
colleges, and at the same time indocirmal- 
ing its pupils with tlie notion that science 
is identical with infidehtj^ freedom with 
anarchy, and that civilization and human 
progress are ho.stile to the highest iiiteiests 
of iumiauity. Scotland with one voice for- 
bade the adoption of such a system ; all 
true English Liberals forbade it; all that 
is free and independent in Ireland forbade 
it; and it was certain that no support would 
be given to it by the Conservatives, who 
would, without doubt, avail themselves ot 
the opportunity to overthrow the jHinisbry. 
Tills state of feeling was brouglifc iiudcr the 
notice of the Premier, and lie was assured 
that in the opinion of the most sngacioiis 
and steadfast friends of the Government^ 
if he should renew his attempt to tam- 
per with the Jialional colleges in the hopo 
of coiicilialiiig the Romish priesthood, he 
would assuredly make shipwreck of his 
Administration and seriously deteriorate 
his personal influence. 

The warning, however, was disregarded. 
Oil the 14lli of Eebniary, 1873, Mr. Glad- 
stone submitted his long-projected soheme 
to the House ot Commons. Ireland had at 
this lime two Universities — that of Trinity 
College, Dublin, which had always been 
under Drotestaiifc management; though ita 
classes were open to Roman Catholic stu- 
dents, and the Queen's University, insti- 
tuted in connection with the four Queen's 
Colleges for secular instruction, in which 
the professorships and benefits of every 
kind wore open to persons of all denomina- 
tions. At the outset the Romau Catholic 
bishops expressed, tlieir cordial aiipvoval of 
this system, but on the introduction of the 
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UI tramontane policy into Ireland the colleges 
were placed under Iho ban of the hierarcby, 
Ireland^ it was said, Mias a right to Gatliolic 
edncatioiij wbicli is indispensably necessary 
for tbo faith and morals of the Catholic 
people.* The avowed object of the priests 
was to bring about the overthrow of the 
National System, and to ro^dacc it with 
system of education Catliolic in all its 
‘braiiches — pTimai-y, inlerniediale, and uni- 
versity* — in which the managers, teachers, 
inspectors, books, ^practices of i)iety/ and 
symbols siiall be exclusively Catholic — all, 
of course, inaiiilainecl by grants from the 
Treasury Instead, therefore, of atieiiipting 
to afFiliate the Eoinau Catholic scniiimrios 
to the Queeida University, they demanded 
a cliarter for the Piiblin University, and 
liberal grants of public money to augment 
the salaries of tlio professors, to provide 
bursaries for the students, to purchase books 
for the college libraries, and a scientific ap- 
paratus for the class-rooms. Mr. Gladstone 
was quite well aware that liis scbcinc would 
meet with the most determined opposition 
from llio Iribli Protestants and tlio English 
and Scottish Nonconformists, to whom the 
endowment of Popery in the college is 
quite as obnoxious as the endowment of 
Popery in the churcli. lie could not have 
expected any material support from the 
Conservatives, and he must have known 
that it was doubtful whotlier the Eomish 
bishops would consent to accept Ins pro- 
posals as an iiistalinent of their claims; bub 
lie iiGvertlieloss persisted in pressing his 
scheme on the Legislatuio and tlie country. 

He proposed to create one central uiu- 
versity for Ireland, and to make it both a 
teaching and an examining body. Trinity 
College, the Qiieeii^s Colleges of Cork and 
Pelfast, and the Dublin lloniau Catholic 
University were to be afflhaled with the 
new vmivei'sity, Tho Queen’s College at 
Galway was to be abolished. The theolo- 
gical faculty of Trinity College was to ho 
transferred to tlie tliseslahlishcd Church of 
Ireland. Moral iiliilosopby and modern 
history wove not to be taught in the new 


university. The governing body of the 
university was to be composed, in the first 
instance, of twenty-eight members nomin- 
ated by the crown, and included in the 
Act. I'rovisiou was made for filling up 
vacancies, and in addition to the ordinary 
members, one or two ineinbcrs of council 
were to ho elected by the alliliated colleges, 
according to the number of pupils in each 
college. A povlion of tho revenues of 
Trinity College was to be appropriated to 
the supx>orl of the now institution, which 
-was also to obtain a grant from the con- 
solidated fund and a share of llio surplus 
of the cndowiuouls of the di.sestablishcd 
Irish Church. 

It soon appeared that the warning 
Gladstoiio bad received as to the un- 
friendly reception which his scheme would 
meet with had been greatly undcrsLalcd. 
The opposition of llio Irish ProlcsUints, 
tho Noncoufovmisls, the Souatus of tho 
Dublin University, and tho friends of 
the higher education in Ireland miglit 
Imvc been expected, but Uho iinkiudest 
cut of all* u'as the hostility of the Irish 
llomnn Catholic members, whoso voles 
against the Goveriiineufc showed the truth 
of wbat has been often said of them, that 
consistency, gratitude, or regard for the 
interests of their country, and for their 
X^vofessed political x^dncixilcs, are but as 
dust ill the balance when set against the 
dictates of the Vatican and the ]n‘omotiou 
of the Papal lK)lic3^ No Prime Minister 
that had ever onesided over tho Govern- 
ment of this country Imd ever clone half as 
much to redress their grievances and to 
obtain for them entire equality with other 
sects as Mr, Glaclstoiio had done. Ife had 
perilled office, x>ow^er, and even reputation 
iu tho cause of the Irish Poinanists. And 
yet now in his hour of need, at a lime when 
ho had pml all at slnke to do them service, 
they deliberately joined Uio raiilcs of his 
eiiGiiiies because lie refused to comply with 
demands unreasoiiablo in thomsolvcs, and 
wliich it ivas out of lus xiowor to grant. 

The dofecLion of Llie Irish members 
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caused the rejection of the University Uill 
hy a majority of tliree — 287 Imviiig voted 
against tlic second readino-, 281 for it — 
hut no power or skill could have forced 
that measure tlirougli rarliameiil. The 
members who voted for it gave jb llieir 
support merely to save the Government 
from defeat, with Llie confident expectation 
tliat it would be iinmediatelv thrown aside. 
The hlo^v was fatal to the stability and pres- 
tige, though not immediately to ilio exist- 
ence, of the Ministry, Mr. Gladstone and 
Jiis colleagues tGiiderod their resignation, aud 
tlic Queen sent for Mr. Disraeli, but ho 
wisely declined to accept office at that junc- 
ture. Ho had experienced the luimiliatinn 
endured hy a Minister who holds office with- 
out power to carry out liis policy, ajicl he 
resolved to wait until the tide which had 
set ill against the Government slioulcl have 
reached its height Mr. Clladslone, though 
anxious to gel free from tlie responsibilities 
of office, wa.s obliged to returji to his place 
and to carry on the administration of affairs 
as lio best could with diminished power 
and cliscredibccl influenco, lie was still, 
however, supported by a largo majority in 
the House of Commons, though now re- 
duced ill number and still inoie in unan- 
imity and cordiality of action. 

During the autumn tlio Premier made 
an attempt to give unity and strength to 
liis ]\IuusLry by rearranging several offices. 
Mr. Monsell, who had renonncccl Protestant- 
ism, and whose presence in the Administra- 
tion had been a source of weakness and 
distrust, was shelved with a iicernge, and 
hir. Lyon Playfair, who liacl opposed the 
University Pill, snccccded liim in the office 
of rostmaster-Generah i^fr. iJrucc was ele- 
vated to the Upper Hoiusc, and made Pre- 
sident of the Council in the room of the 
j\rargiiis of Ptipoii. He was replaced nl Iho 
Homo Office hy Lowe, whose adminis- 
trative iniscarringcs and personal unpopu- 
larity iiad not been counterbalanced by any 
brilliant financial acbiovcmoiiLs. Mr. Glad- 
stone, ns we have .seen, took upon himself 
the office of Cliauccllor of the Exclieciuer iu 


addition to the duties of Pir.^^t Lord of tho 
Tieaaury. Mi\ Childers resigned the office 
of CJjancellor of tlie Dnchy of Lancaster, 
and was replaced by j\Ir. Priglit, whose 
health had now been restored. These vari- 
ous changes, however, did not ^strengthen 
the public confidence in the Ministry^Aand 
seat after seat was lost to them at by- 
elections. The ^defeat of tlie Liberal 
clidate for a Gloucestershire borough, wliSjh 
had repeatedly oscillated between the two 
parties, at last jiroved too much for Mr. 
Gladstone’s forbearance, and to the astonish- 
ment of lus friends, of his opponents, and ‘ 
of his own colloagues, a forbiiighl before the 
day appointed for Iho opening of the session 
of 1874 he niinouiiced the iinniediale dis- 
solution of Parliament. Ho at the same 
time, ill a lengthened address to the electors 
of Greenwich, submitted to the constituen- 
cies all elaborate financial scheme for tho 
abolition of the Income-tax and a contri- 
bution from the national revenno in aid of 
local ifties. IL was inipossiblo to give a 
careful and delibei ate consideration to .such 
fnoposals in the midst of the din of a 
fiercely-contested election, and nothing has 
since been heard of them ; but tho pre- 
cedent of including a budget in an election 
address is not likely to be icpeatecl. 

The rash and ill-advised step talcen by 
Mr. Gladstone met with universal disap- 
proval, and was followed by nunous coii- 
sefiiionoes to his Administration mid his 
supporters. Tlio Libeial party, taken quite 
at unawares, without organization or any 
definite object or measure round which they 
could rally, were totally unprepared for a 
struggle with a compact and well- drilled 
body of opponents. Divisions in their own 
ranks handed over a considerable number 
of scats to the Consorvaiives, Others were 
lost by tlic iinpopiilaiity of their candidates 
or by local questions. Tlie result was, 
much to the general surprise, to sweep 
away coinplelcly the Liberal majority— to 
reverse the balance of po^yer, and to send 
to the House of Commons a majority of 
fifty or sixty Conservatives, JUr. GladsLono 
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wonW have clone well to liavc pondered the 
judicious I’GiiiarlvS of Sir Itobeii Peel, in lii.s | 
* ]\lGmoiis ' (ii. -14) — I wa.s no advocate for , 
fi’ec|uci\t or abrupt dissolutions. I had I 
more than once had occasion to exju'ess in 
Council luy cUstmst in them aa remedies 
for the weakness of a Government, con- 
stantly bearing in mind the remark of Lord | 
Clarendon at the comnieuceinent of bis "His- j 
tory of Uie Itel^cHion upon the evil effects 
of an ill-considered exorcise of tliis brancli 
of tlie prerogative. "No man," says ho, 
can show mo a source from whence those 
waters of bitterness we now taste liave more 
probably flowed Ilian from these unreason- 
able, unskilful, and precipitate dissolutions 
of PaYliameul." And again — ^‘^The passion 
and distemper gotten and received into 
Tarliamenb cannot be removed and re- 
formed by tlio more passionate brealiing 
and dissolving ot it." * 'The step taken by 
tliQ Governmenl/ it was justly said, * was 
extremely analogous to tlie false tactical 
operation of the Emperor Napoleon andj 
Harsiial MacMahoii when they resolved, in 
pre.se nee of a powerful invasion, to mako a 
ilaiik movement to the north-east of Eranco 
instead of coucenlrating their forces and 
awaiting an attack, war having been de- 
clared with a very imperfect knowledge of 
the ]‘elative strength of tlie belligerents. 
The resulb in both instances was the loss 
not only of a battle bub of an army.' In 
tlio hour of their unpopularity it seemed 
lo bo forgotten that Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues had been the successful 
aiitliors of five or six moasiirc.s of first-rate 
legislative importance — the Disestablish- 
inent of the Glmrcli of Ireland, the Irish 
Land Act, the Abolition of Purchase in the 
Army, the Edw cation Act, the Judicature 
Act, and the Ballot Act. They left the 
country at peace and in a state of great 
prosperity, and handed over to their .suc- 
cessors a surplus of several millions in the 
Treasury. 

On the conclusion of the elections Sir. 
Gladstone at once resigned office, and a 
now Administmtion w^as formed, with Mr, 


Disraeli as Prime Minister. Lord Cairns 
became Lord Ohanccllor, and Earl Derby 
Avas made Eoreign Socrelary. The charge 
of the Indian Department was intrusted to 
the j\rarcxui.s of Salisbury, Lord Carnarvon 
was appointed Colonial Secretary, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, Avho had at one lime been 
rrivato SeoTotary to Mr. Gladstone, became 
Ohaiicellor of the Excherpior. Somowliat 
to Iho surprise of the public, Mr. Cross, a 
Lancashire lawyer, who was now lo office, 
was elevated to the position of Home Secre- 
tary, i\Ir. Oatliorno Hardy was made Secre- 
tary for War, and IMr. AVard Hunt Iriust 
Lord of the Admiralty. The Dulcc of 
lUcIiinond, a cautious and iiioflensivo uoljle- 
man, of moderate abilities but sadly defi- 
cient in /irniuoss, bccauio Lord Ih’osidentof 
the Council and leader of tlic Govornment 
111 the House of Lords 
Mr, Disraeli had already iillod lluoe 
parts — those of a political Eroo Lance, a 
leader of an Opposition, and the leader of a 
Ministry supported by a minority in the 
House of Commons. Ho had now to fill 
tlie part of a Minister supported by a large 
and docile majority in both Houses of Pav- 
liament, enjoying at the same lime the 
cordial good-Avill of tho Crown and the 
Ooui'U Ho had conducted tho afiair.s of 
his parly in Opposition with consunimato 
ability and lac I, and had shoAvn himself a 
master of all tho arts of political strategy 
and warfare; but with all these advantages 
at his command, and supported by able 
and experienced colleague.% tho business of 
Parliament under his mauagenicut fell into 
a state of great confusion. Ho occupied 
himself cliiclly with foreign affairs, and 
Avith Avhat he regarded as an Imperial 
policy. Domestic matters Avere for tho 
most part loft to the heads of department.^, 
whose measures Avero nob regarded Avith 
much favour by the public, or in some 
cases even by their oAvn party, and had 
to be AvitlidraAvn. But tlicse rpiostions can 
scarcely as yet bo said to belong to the 
domain of history, and to discuss them ia 
like walking over tho a-shes of hidden fires. 
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It' &OOU became cvidenl llmt the new Prime 
llinisler did nob intend to devote inucli 
altenLion to qiioslions of domestic legisla- 
tion, bub that he had resolved to carry out, 
on a great scale, nieasui'es for extending tlie 
influence of Pnlain on the Continent and 
ill Asia. The first step taken by the Gov- 
ernment, however, brouglit upon them no 
small odium. An elaborate circular on 
Pugibivc Slaves was issued^ \Yhicli directed 
commanders of the Quecn^s ships not only 
to refuse an naylinii to slaves in foreign 
waters, but to suiTondcr, on tlicir return to 
port, fugitives who might have come on 
board on the liigh seas. This unfortunate 
document, which apparently implied that 
an Engli.sli nmn-of-wav was subject to 
foreign jurisdiction, and flagrantly dis- 
regarded the national antipathy to slavery, 
was denounced by the whole community, 
and after a futile attempt to amend it, had 
to be withdrawn. 

The purchase of the shares which tho 
Khedive of Egypt held in tho >Sugz Canal, 
for X-Jrj000,000 sterling, was a much more 
successful stroke of policy, and took every- 
one by surprise. It was at onco received 
with loud and general approbaLion, though 
tho Liberal loaders objected both to the 
purchase and to the mode in wdiich it was 
completed. But though the public cuLlui- 
siasm on tho subject speedily subsided, and 
at one time considerablo dissatisfaction was 
expressed rcspocting the result of the traiis- 
nclioii, it has ooine to be generally re- 


garded as a woll-iimed and judicious 
stroke of policy for tho protection of 
British interests in tlie inanageuient of a 
canal which now forms tho highway to 
India. jMt. Disraeli and one or two of his 
colleagues, however, chose to represent the 
purchase as part of a grand scheme for the 
aggrandizement of British power and pres- 
tige in tho East. Tho aclLhlion of Empress 
of India to the titles of the Queen was 
alleged to havo a similar intention, but 
public feeling ran so strong against the 
assumption of this tinsel designation, that a 
in’ovision had to be put into the Act against 
its use ill the United Kingdom. 

The Eastern q^uestioii had for some 
time been apparently at rest, but it now 
became evident that it was about to be 
revived. The Crimean War had afforded a 
breathing time for Turkey for her much- 
needed political and social reforms, but she 
had not availed herself of the favourable 
opportunity. The large sums of money 
which she had borrowed from British capi- 
talists had been scpiaiidered in extravagance 
and vicious indulgences. The populn Lions 
in the various provinces misgoverned by the 
Porto bad repeated!}' risen in insurreclion 
against their oppressors, and had been pub 
down with the most shocking cruelty. Tiio 
^ Sick Man's ' conchtion seemed more liope- 
le-is than ever, and the vultures were once 
more preparing to devour the carcase. 

* Russia,' as Lord Palmorstoii said, 'has 
always, from the time of Peter the Great, 
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systematically ]aboi;red ^vifcljout aijy devia- 
tion to realize the scheme of the conc|iie.st 
oETu^kc3^ When cIiccIvClI in liet advanco 
she draws bach, but only to lake advantage 
of tliQ first favourable opportunity/ She 
was now showing that she still clierished 
her old schemes for the dismembernient of 
tlie TnrJcish Empire, and was making rapid 
strides towards regaining the position which 
she had occupied before the Crimean War. 
Province after province was escaping from 
tlie Tiivkisli )'oko. 8ei’via had become vir- 
tually indGpeiuIciit,aiuU he lllamibiau Prin- 
cipalities Imd been formed into the sovereign 
slate of lion mo] la mnlor Priii6G Charles of 
Hohenzollcrn* Posnia and Herzegovina 
seemed about to follow a similar course. 
An insnri’cction brolce out in the latter, 
Mdiich was enused by the oppression of the 
oflicials who ruled the province and tlioir 
underlings who collected the taxes, bub 
there can be lilllo doubt that it was 
fomeubed by foreign emissaries. The peas- 
antry complained that though the harvest 
had been a failure the taxes had been 
greatly increased, and had been collectocl 
with gross inifairiiess; that Christians were 
made to undergo forced labour on the public 
roads; iliab their horses were used for the 
service of Llio aiuiiy; that the Agas were 
tyi'auiiical, the courts corrupt, and pro- 
perty, life, and honour insecure. 

The Porte, quite unable to suppress 
tliG insurrection, appealed to the Britisli 
Government and to Servia and Mon- 
tenegro to use tlieir ijilliicncc to induce 
Austria to prevent assistance being given 
to the insurgents across the Austrian fron- 
tier, bub nothing effectual was done, ifeaii- 
wliile the iiisuirection continued to spread, 
and Count Andmssy, the Austrian ]\fimstcr, 
drew up a Nolo (30th December, 1875), 
signed by Austria, Germany, and Ihissia, 
urging the Porte to cany into effect the 
promises o£ reform which he had repeatedly 
made, and to redress ilio grievances of 
wdiich the Christians complained, and inti- 
mating tlmt if this were not done the Gov- 
evnineuis of Scrvia and Montenegro would 


be coinpoUcil by their people to give assist- 
ance to the insurgents against the Turkish 
rule. Tlie only mcan.s of preventing tlio 
threatened civil war was to compel the 
Porte to remedy the gross abuses which 
had made its subjects rise in arms. Prance 
and Italy expressed their readiness to join 
in this remonstrance, but llic Ihitish Gov- 
ernment were unwilling to entangle them- 
selves ill negotiations of this sort, and did 
not consent to take part in this remon- 
strance until requested by tlic Porto to join 
in the Note. The Ottoman Govorninent 
expressed tlioir eatisfacUoii with the de- 
mands addicssod to them, and ilieir will- 
ingness to carry out the suggestions made 
by the combined Powers, but, as was no 
doubt foreseen, not a single .stop was taken 
to fulfil their promises. 

Tlie next step taken, on the suggestion 
of llussia, was to hold a meeting of the 
Ministers of Austria, Germany, and Jtussm 
at Berlin for the purpose of considering in 
what way Tuvlcey should bo coiiipellod to 
carry their rccoinniendalions into efieet. 
A ineinorandum was drawn up represent- 
ing the necessity of carrying out tliese re- 
forms, not only for the w^elfarc of Turkey, 
but in order lo avert tlie danger whieli 
tlireatencd the peaco of Kiirope, The 
British Governnionl, however, declined lo 
join in the Berlin Memoranduin, and ib 
had to be laid aside. At this juncture 
there was an outbieak on the part of the 
fanatical Mussulmans of Salonica, and the 
French and GermaJi Consuls wore miir- 
dei'Qcb A revolution at the same lime took 
place at Conataiitinoplc, and the HuUan 
Abdul Aziz was dethroned on the 30tli of 
May; and on the 4tli of June he committed 
suicide, ills nephew Murad way made 
Sultan in liis room, but after a reign cd 
only tliico months he too 'svas dcLliroiied, 
having proved himself to be eillier insane 
or dncapable o£/excrcising any iudepend- 
ent faculties,* and was succeeded by Ills 
brother Hamid, 

The change of ruler produced no ameli- 
oration of the condition of the Christian 
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population iiiuler tljc inisnile of tlie Porte, 
llosiiia and Bulgaria Imd for a considerable 
time been on the eve of a revolt. Their 
sulleuings at the hands of the Turkish offi- 
cials and the tax-gathciers had at length 
become intolcrabJc, and the extortions of 
the Greek clergy had greatly aggravated 
the siifferingi? of the CJu'istian peasantry. 
Poi’cigii emissaries took advantage of 
their situation to induce them to lake up 
arms against iheir ox’ipressors; but it is 
doublFiil wlietherj even if left to them- 
selves, the Bosnians and Bulgarians could 
have much longer borne the galling yoke 
of thoir Mussulman fcyranls and tax- 
gatherers ‘No considerations of honour, 
or religion, or humanity rcstiain these 
Avretches,' says Mr. Evans. ‘Having ac- 
quired the riglib to farm the taxes of a given 
district the Turkish officials and gendarm- 
erie are bound to siipjiort them in wringing 
tlio utmost farlliing out of tlic wietclicd 
taxpayers. , . . The insurrection iu 

the Hoi7.Ggovina has, on tlio whole, been 
directed more against the ilohammedaii 
landowners than against the Sultan, It is 
mainly an agrarian war.' Hr. Brown says, 
‘It is an insurrection against the tithe- 
farmers, a civil WMr of classes, parish iug 
of the character of a social war — a Jac- 
querie. Tile better the harvest is, the 
more industrious the jieasanb, the higher 
are the demands of the 'imdtcrim (tax- 
farmers), and the less reaches the TTeasuiy 
at Stamboul/ 

Mr. Evans, an Englisli gentleman wJio 
was travelling through the country at this 
juncture (August, 1875), making antiqua- 
rian researches, suddenly found hiinsGlf in 
the very heart of a formidable iiisurrectiou. 
He says — 

‘ It was on Sunday, August 15, that the peasants 
of tJiat paiti of Basnift wlio lind been goaded to 
madness during the last few weeks by the exac- 
tions of tlio tax-gatherer (witli wliom this year tlie 
Grovoiniiiient itself, unable to meet its ci editors, 
had diivoii a linidci baigain than usual) first took 
up arms From the rapidity with ^Yhich the re- 
volt spread ilirough Lower Bosnia tiicro seems to 
have been a prccoiicerlcd movemoiit. , . . The 
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first me venient took place near Banjaluka, wliere 
tlic layali village! s ro.se on tlie cxtortioiiois and 
slew eight tax-gathcrci s This was iinmcdiately 
followed by otiicr risings, extending along tiie 
Pos-sAvlna to tlic neiglibouihood of Biood and 
Dervent. Several of the noted towns along this 
frontier wcie BUipiised, and their Tiirlcisli garri- 
sons massacred. , . The news of tlie out- 
break unite bewildered the uuthoiitiesat Serajevo. 
Bosnia was bereft of troops, for the Scraskicr nfc 
Stamboiil, disiogavding the earnest wamnigs of the 
Vali, had persisted in withdrawing tlic legiihirs 
stationed m the province till hardly any woic left, 
and of these every available man, except tlio.se 
absolutely nocossaiy for garrison dnfy, liad been 
despatched to the llcvzogovina, 

^Meanwhile the Slohammcdaii population ot 
Lower Bosnia has taken tlio law into its own 
haiuln, and the aufclioritics have been forced to 
look on nnd see the ]\Iohammeclau voliiiitceis, 
the Baslii-Bnzouks— nut long ago snppr closed for 
conduct too outrageous for even the worst of 
Governments to toleiate— spring once more into 
cxistoiicc Such wei e the fo rocioiis wnr rioi b wl lose 
acquaintance we made at Traviiik, They are, 
from what we hear, mere organized brigands, 
headed by irresponsible partisans, and at present 
aic coiuniitting the wildest atrocities — cutting 
don 21 women, cliildren, and old men who come in 
tlicir way, and burning the crops and homesteads 
of the rayali. Tliat the defence of Bosnia bIiouUI 
have fallen into the hands of such niou is one of 
the moat tcvrilde features of the bituatioii; and 
nothing can better show the abjcctnesa of her 
present governors than that they Jiavc now con- 
sented to accept the services of these bandits,* 

An iiisun'Gctioii took place in Bulgaria 
about the middle of April, whiclq however, 
was of no gicat extent. The insurgents 
were few iu number, and w'cre iu no way 
formidable. Tlio Bulgarian peasantry arc 
an induslrioLis quiet people, not at ail given 
to violence, bill they were induced by these 
foreign instigators to believe that tliey 
were about to be massacred by the Mussul- 
mans ; while, oji the other hand, the igno- 
rant and fanatical ^Mussulmans were per- 
suaded that the Bulgarians were about to 
massacre them. Both parties were excited 
by terror, and a coulhcb ensued which 
reduced the country to a state of total 
anarchy. The Turkish Government, in- 
stead of sending 2 ’cgnlar troops to main- 
tain order, let loose on the people the 
34 
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Bashi-Bazouks, the very fiends of war. 
The most shocking crimes ^vcre co\aiuittecl 
hy tliese savage barbarians. Oliri-^alian vil- 
lages ^vere burncdi a wliolesalo massaci'c 
of women and cliildron was pGrpelratod 
witli tlie most revolting circmnstancos, and 
atrocities wore cominitLod almost luijiav- 
nlleled in modern history, ]\Ir, Disraeli, 
nnforbiuiatoly for Ins own ropLilation, 
cynically made light of these alrocious 
dccels, alfccLcd lo think that they were at 
the least greatly exaggeralod, and M'cie 
more ' coirce-lioiise liabblo/ 'Flus levity 
M^as most oflonsivo to nil riglit-tliinking 
persons of both pailies, and it was soon 
ascertained that tlio mnnbors who were said 
to Imve perished in the fray, Uiongh exag- 
gerated, were still very large. A corre- 
spondent of tlie JJuihj Ncirs, wlio was on the 
spot, dcclavod that the iusnn’cefcion had been 
of trilling extent, while its suppression had 
been inarkeil l>y enorniiiies of the blackest 
dye, by massacres of unarmed populations, 
and by tbo most itiluiman treatment of 
women and children And Sir Henry 
Elliot, our Aml)assador at Constantinople, 
admitted that the cruellies which had been 
p(n’petrated by the Bnslu-Bazoiiks jusUried 
the indignation which they had called forth. 

ilr. Baring, the British Comsiil who was 
sent to Adrianoplc to make inquirie.s and 
a-seeiiaiii the truth, fully confirmed the 
w’orst statements of the Daily News cor- 
respondent. There could be no doubt, he 
said, that an insiuTOCtiou had been planned, 
and that tbo schoolmasters and priests weio 
the leading movers in it, especially the 
former, many of ^Yhom had been educated 
ill Ivussin. The chronic discontent of the 
people had been ii a tin ally heightened by 
the failure of tlie promised reforms of llah- 
moud Pasha, by the deaf ear turned by the 
Porte to petitions from Bulgaria, and by 
tho lieavy pressure of taxation. 

* Tlie foreign figitatois, and those natives whom 
they Jifid succeeded in seduems;, seized upon tins 
apparently favourable opportunity to strike a blow; 
tliG peasants wore deluded into leaving tlioir vil- 
lages by being told that tho Turks wore going to 


inagsacic them, and tho poi)ulationa of the small 
towns Avcrc iiidiiccd to tako pi't m blu) insunoe- 
tion by Llircats and by tho most oxtmvayunt 
piomisos of foreign aid The icvoliilion 'wns well 
planned, but misovably executed. . , , The 

insurgents pul thciiisolvcs in tlic wrong by killing 
delenceles.'ii Turks and ooiniiiitting otiior acts of 
insurrection, but iho resistance they made when 
iKdualiy at lacked was luu dly worthy of tho nmno, 
No sooner did llio regular troops appear upon Llio 
scono than tho iiisuiTCclioii was at an ond. Tho 
Talks gained an easy victory, and abused it most 
shamefully, tho iuuocout being unido to sullcv for 
llio guilty in ii inaiinor loo lioiriblo to Ihiiik of.' 

In boiiic places a wliulosiile iiiassaero 
of the iuhnliitanis took place without dis- 
tinction of sex or age Young women v ero 
curried olf from dilVcront villages by Lho 
I inshi-J lav.ouk.s and kept in their harems. 
Tlic pri.soners were brutally iU-irealecL 
'J'hey were nmrclied to their destination 
heavily chained, and were pelted and in- 
sulted by the mob ; live died on tho road, 
and the roiuainder, several buiidrcds in 
iiunibev, were thrust into a loathsome den, 
where * Llie stench became so fearful tluib 
the guards could not even pit iii tho ante- 
room, but Imd to slay in the streei.' 

Tho Turkish autlionlies tried to iiiako 
it appear tlmt the only deaths ivlhcli liad 
taken place weie those of insuvgeids and 
Turkish soldiers who Imd fallen in open 
liglit; but Mr. Baring and the Daihj Ncics'' 
GorrespoudGiil saw great heaps of the dead 
bodies of ’women and cbildron piled up in 
places ulierc there were no dead bodies of 
combatants, and tliey came to the conclusion 
that 'no fewer Ibaii 12,000 persons perished 
ill the samljac of PliiUppopoli.* Tlic total 
number of Mussulmans killed was only 18l>. 
'J'lic ca.se of Batak, Mr. Baring says, wa.s 
' the most fearful tiagedy that happened 
during the whole insurrection — 

‘ The Medjlesa of Tatar-Bamidjak, hearing that 
pieparalions for revolt were going on in tliis vil- 
lage, oideicd Achineb Aglui of Bospab to attack it. 
On au’iving at tho villago ho suininoncd tho in- 
habitants to give up their arms, which, ns they 
mistUHlcd him, they refused to do, anda dcaiiltory 
fight succeeded wliich Ins Led two days, hardly any 
loss hoiiig inflicted on citlior side, On Ofch May 
the inhabitautvH, seeing that things ^Y0ro going 
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badly with them, and that no aid came from with- 
out, had a luarley with Achmet^ w’ho fcoleimily 
swore tliat if they oidy gave up their arms not a 
hail of tliciv heads should he touched. A ceitaiu 
iininbcr of the iiihiabitants, luckily for them, took 
advantage of this parley to make their escape The 
villagcra believed Achmet’s oath, and siiiicndercd 
their anus, but tliis demand wms follow'cd by one 
for all the money in the village, which of course 
Jiad also to be acceded to. No sooner was the 
money given np than the Bashi-Dazouks set upon 
the people and slaiiglitcrcd them like Bheep, A 
large number of the people, jirohably about 1000 
or 1200, took lofugo in the church and church- 
yard, the latter being surrounded by a wmll. The 
chincJi iisclf is a solid building, and resisted all 
the attempts of the I3ashi-Bazouks to buui it from 
the outside ; tliey couscrinciitly fired m through 
tlio wdiidoM s, and getting upon the loof toie otf 
the tiles, and throw buiniiig pieces of wood and 
rags (lipped in pcti oleum among the mass of un- 
liappy luinmn beings inside. At lust the door was 
forced in and the nutssacio completed, nnd the 
inside of the church hurnecl. Hardly any escaped 
out of tiicsc fatal walls. The only survivor I 
could fiiuUvas one ohhvonmn, rvlio alone remained 
out of a family of seron.^ 

After giving a description of the shock- j 
ing aceiiG which lie witncsseil when he 
visited the place more than two months 
and a liaU after the massacre, the bodies 
all lying niibuned, Mr, Raring siiya : — 

' It is to be feared also that some of the richer 
villagois worn subjected to cruel tortures before 
being put to death in hopes that they W'oiild re- 
veal the evistcuco of hidden tieasurc Thus Petio 
Triaiuhiphyllos aiul Topa Nceio woio roasted, and 
Stoyun Stoyeholf had liis ears, nose, hands, and 
feet cut off, Enough, I think, has been said to 
show that to Achniet Aglm and Ins men belongs 
the distinction of having committed perhaps the 
most iieiuous crime that has stained tho history of 
the present century, Nana Sahib alone, I should 
say, Jiavifig rivalled tiicir deeds, . . . For tins 
exploit Achmet Agha has received tho order of tho 
Medjidic, . , The Poito has given a poTverful 
handle to its oucinies and dctiactois by tho way it 
has treated those who toolc an active part iii tljo 
suppression of tho iiisiu rection. Those who Imve 
committed atrocities have been lowardcd, while 
those who have endeavoured to protect the Oluis- 
tians from the fury of tho Bashi-Bazouks and 
others have been passed over with contempt,’ 

The tidings of the Bulgarian outrages 
produced the most extraordinary excite- 


ment m Britain, As Mr Bright remarked, 
it was an upiising of the whole nation 
against the Government wiiich Imcl em- 
ployed the Bashi-Bazouks to massacre its 
subjects, and had condoned and rew^arded 
their shocking deeds. The excitement was 
intensified by the inforniabiou that Lord 
Deiliy had directed Sir Henry Klllofc, our 
Ambassador at Constauliiiople, to lay the 
results of Mr. Bai'ing’s inquiry before the 
Sultan, and to demand the punisliniont of 
tliG offenders, but that no attciitiou had 
beon paid to the demand, Mr, Gladstone, 
who in the preceding year had foimallj" 
abdicated the leadership of the Liberal 
party, emerged from lus compaimtive re- 
tiiemeiib and his liLoravy pursuits, and 
denounced ni the House of Commons, at 
public meetings, and tlirougli the press the 
misrule and the crimes of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment lie deprecated any attempt to 
prop up the Suliaii’.s throne, and advocaLed 
the exclusion of llie administration of the 
j Porto from Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bul- 
garia. 'Let the Turks/ he said, 'now carry 
away their abuses in the only possible 
manner — ^viz. by carrying off tlieiiisolves, 
their zaiitiehs and then* niudirs, their bini- 
bashes and Ihoir yuzbashes, their kaima- 
kiins and their pashas; one and all, bag 
and baggage, shall I hope clear out from 
the province they have desolated and 
profaned.’ 

An agitation so impassioned could not 
long reninin at fevcr-lieak nnd il speedily 
began to be modernted by the deep dis- 
trust of Russian policy which liad long 
been ontertainecl by blie British people, 
They were reminded that in 1870 the IClic- 
dive of Egypt was urged by the emissaries 
of Paissia to declare lus independence and 
to make war upon the Porte, that in Janu- 
ary, 1873, the liussiau Ambassador de- 
clared in tho most solemn official manner 
that it was so far from the intention of 
the Czav to take posses^siou of Xliiva^ that 
positive orders had been sent to prevent 
ifc, or even a prolonged occnpancy of it; 
and yet on August 2dth of the same yeni‘ a 
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treaty was sigiieJ between Cleneial KaiiL 
inanii and the Khan of Kliiva by which tlie 
Khau acknowledged hiiiiself the humble 
sui‘\ant of tl)Q Emperor of nil the lliissias, 
and renounced liis cominci'cial independ' 
eiice. The Lribisli peoide had 3iot for^ 
gotten the inaunor in which the Eussian 
Ooveniinont liad availed tliemselvos of tlio 
crisis produced by the Eranco-Gerninnic 
'\Tar to ]’cpudiaie the obligations of the 
Treaty of Paris in a inniiner which struck 
at the root of all inLornational obligations 
and good faitli. It w'as pointed out lhab 
the very worst period of TurkislL misrule 
was that during which the authority of 
General Tgnatieff, the Itussiaa Ambassador* 
was paramount at Constantinople; that he 
had never in any instance employed liis 
iiillncnce to promote tliose leforms in 
favour of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte which Ivussia now declared to bo ab- 
solutely necessary; that on Che contrary 
ho had aided, abetted, and oncouraged 
the very \vorst acts of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of rendering the 
Sultan's authority odious and intolerable, 
and indnemg that wretched sovereign to 
throw himself upon Itussiaa protection. 
It was generally believed that tlic iiisurvec- 
tions in Posnia, Pnlgaria, and Herzegovina 
were instigated and fomented by Pnssiaii 
emissaries, and that General Igimiicff had 
dissuaded the Grand Vizier from sending 
legulav troops to put down the insurrection 
at its comiiiciicement. The wliolo object, 
in fill orb, of 111 is insidious and immoral 
policy was, by dividing the councils of the 
JCuropeau Powers, by encouraging internal 
insurrections in Turkey, and by lowering 
the credit and authority of the Porte botli 
at liome and abroad, to bring about the 
overthrow of the Ottomnn Emiiire and 
Iho substitution of the power of Ihissia in 
its room, 

Tlie feeling thus cxcilcd, by no means 
without cause, conlnbiited not a little to 
strengthen the Government, and to coiinter- 
balanco the elTecL which had been jirodnced 
by the atrocities perpetrated by Turkey, 


Tt speedily became evident that Jlr. Dis- 
raeli (now elevated to the Upper House 
as Lord Ijcacoiisfield) wa.s resolved at all 
liazards to inainlaiii Turkey ns a harrier 
against Kussia for tlie promotion of Prilisli 
interests This policy was dcnonnced by a 
large and most inlluential party in Purlia- 
incut and in the coniitvy as sollibli and im- 
moral. Affairs had liecoiae more compli- 
cated by Llie declaration of war on the i>art 
of Sovvia and Jlontonegro against Turkey. 
It was well known liiat tlic sympathies of 
both principalities wore in favour of tlie 
insurgents, but it was liolicvcd that without 
the iicvinission of Austria and Itussiii tliey 
woidd nob venture openly to aid them m 
the contest Sorvia took the lead at the 
close of June, 187G. On leaving ndgriido 
to join his army on the frontier Prince 
IMilan issued a proclamation to Ids peo- 
ple declaring lhat since the insurrection 
broke out in Eosnia and Herzegovina the 
situation of Servia had become in lol era) dc 
'To remain longer in inoderation would be 
intolerable.' A large number of Pn&sum 
oflicGi's joined llio Servians as volunteers, 
but they wove completely outnumbered by 
the Turkish forces, and weie defeated near 
Kovi Uazar, in Eosnia, on tlic (Jtli of July, 
with considerable loss. They were again 
hopelessly beaten at Alexiiiotz, and by the 
bogiiming of >SGpteiuber the contest was vir- 
tually at ail end. They wore saved from con- 
quest, however, by the intervcntiuu of the 
Gicnt Poivers. 'I'haiiks to tliem, iServia 
lost no terrilory, had to pay no war indem- 
nity, and tlioir Prince did not give that 
personal token of submission whicli was so 
slreiiuoiisly demanded by Turkish pride,' 
Tiie Montenegrins, however, a race of hardy 
moimtainecrs, 'composing a band of heroes,’ 
Mr Gladstone said, ' such as Die world has 
rarely scon/ stoutly nmiiitaincd their ground 
against the Turks, but did not iiiatoriiilly 
alfecl the issue of the war. An armistico 
was proposed by tho Eritisli Ciovcrnmeul, 
bub the Porte delayed, slmniod, and ulti- 
mately evaded iho proposal till Eussia 
intervened and insisted upon an iinme- 
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(liale ariiiislice, which was then conceded 
for eiglit weeks. 

The suspicion of Russia’s nndorhaiid 
designs on Turkey, however, continued so 
strong that Lord Derby considered ifc ne- 
cessary franlvty to inform the Czar what 
\vas the prevailing feeling in England on 
the subject; and Alexander in reply (2nd 
of November) pledged Ins sacred w^ord of 
honour tJiat ho had no intention of taking 
possession of Constantinople, and that if he 
w^erc coiiipellcd by the pressure of events 
to occupy any part of Uidgaria ifc w’oiild 
only be provisionally, and until the safety 
of the Cluistian population should be 
secured. Lord Derby on this proposed a 
conference of the Great Powers, to be held 
at Constantinople, for the purpose of recon- 
ciling the con die Ling claims of the various 
Turkish provinces with the preservation of 
the independence of the Ottoman Einpire- 
Tlic proposal was readily acceded to by 
the other European Pow^ers, and it was 
arranged that Lord Salisbury and Sir 
Henry Elliot, the Drifcish Ambassador at 
Constantinople, wore to attend as the lii'itish 
representatives 

Notwithstanding tins agreement, on the 
Otii November, Lord llcaconslicld delivei'cd 
a speech at the usual Jliihslerial banipiet 
at the Giiildimll, which was evidently in- 
tended as a menace to Russia, If the struggle 
should come, he said, England was boUer 
prepared for wnv than any other European 
coiuitiy, a righteous cause England is 
not the country that will have to inquire 
wlicther she can enter upon a second or 
a third campaign. In a righteous cause , 
England wnll conimence a fight that will 
not Olid until right is done.’ There is rea- 
son lo bcljove tlmfc a report of the EriLi.sl] 
Premier's speech w^as at once transmitted 
by telegraph to Moscow, and next day the 
Czar delivered an address to the nobles nt 
that ancient Ptussinn capita!, which wag re- 
garded as an answ^or to Lord llcaconsfield’s 
elialloiiga If, ho said, the otJiei' Pow'crs 
would not unite with him in requiring 
from Turkey the guarantees wdneh he 


thought nece.ssaiy, he was resolved to act 
independently, and he w^as coiivinced that 
Russia w'ould heartily support him in this 
course of action. War betw^een Eritain 
and Russia now seemed imminent, bub 
happily the danger was averted, 
j The Conference met at Constantinople 
on the 23rd of December, and prepared a 
scheme of reforms and guarantees. The 
miiiisiers of the Porte at temp tod to evade 
these demands by announcing that the 
SuUaii had granted a constitution lo Tur- 
key, and tliafc a l^arlfaiiieiit was to be con- 
vened which would be composed of repre- 
sGufca Lives of all the provinces of tlie 
Enipire ] and straightwaiy salvoes of cannon 
were hoard proclanning the inauguration 
of this august assembly. The ropresenta- 
tivcs of the European Powers, however, 
w’ore iiofc to be deceived by such a shallow 
device, and no more was hoard of this 
Turkish Parliament. The proposals of the 
Conference were pressed upon the >Snifcaii 
and his advisers, but Nvere evaded or de- 
clined, and their counter proposals were 
declared to bo inadmissible. The European 
delegates made modifications and conces- 
sions until their proposals w'ore rod need 
to fcivo — viz, an IiitGriiatioiial Commission 
iioniinatecl by the six Powers without ex- 
ecutive authority, and the appointment of 
Valis (governor-generals) by the SnUan for 
five years, with the approval of tlio guar- 
anteeing Governments. These modified 
demands, liowe^mr, ivero rejected by the 
Grand Council as 'contrary lo the intogrib}’', 
independence, and dignity of the Empire." 
There can be little doubt that the Sultan 
and his ministers believed that the Britisli 
Governmenb would support them at the 
last extremity, and it wms currently re- 
ported, and credited at the time, that the 
new Ih’itisli Ambassador, Sir H. C, Layard, 
encouraged the Turkisli Govemniont to 
refuse bo comxily with the demands of the 
Great Powers. The Conforcuce in conse- 
quence broke up wUliout having attained 
the objects for which it had met, and 
having failed to obUiiii any adequate 
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guarantees fur tlio better government of 
tbe Ghristmii yiopulalion of 'fiirkey. 

After tlie failure of the Conference efforts 
iveie made, by means of circular notes, 
protocols, and confidential inissiuna, to 
effect ail arrangement of the question at 
issue, but ^viLboiit allect. A circular letter 
was issued by tbe Ottoman Government 
indicating tbe com so they had pursued, 
and it was followed by a similar document 
fi'om llussia addressed to her representa- 
tives at the several European courts, ex- 
plaining her own policy, and commenting on 
the obstiiuitc reliisal of the Turkish Gov- 
ernmeiib to yield io the advice of the Great 
Towers. A protocol was signed by the 
ininislers at London on the 31st March, 
1877, dcelaving tUeiv yesolutioiv to watch 
carefully the manner in which the promises 
of the Porte weie carried into effect, and 
intimating that Mf Lhcir hopes should once 
more be disappointed, ami if the condition 
of the Christian subjects of the Sultan 
sbould not be iiiiproved in a manner to 
prevent tlie reliuii of the coinplicaLions 
wlncli periodically diatiirbed the peace of 
the East, sucli a stale of nfliiirs would he 
incompatible with their interests and those 
of Europe in general.’ Pusbia had long 
been making lier preparations behind tlie 
scenes, and on April 24, 1877, without any 
nltimatiun to Turkey or any concert with 
the other Powers, she formally declared 
war against the Poite. In taking Uiis 
step the Czar said he was persuaded that 
he uas fuirilling 'a duty imposed upon him 
by the interests of Itussiaf and likewise 
tliafc he was 'coiiaiilling at the same time 
the views iiud the interests of Europe.’ 

Lord Derby, in a plain and explicit 
despatch, dated if ay 1st, expressed to the 
Kusfeiaii Government the deep regret of 
tho Uritish Ministry iit the iiulepeudoiit 
and unwarraii table course which lUisaia, 
leaving tlie Euvoiiean Concert, had sud- 
denly adopted, and in conjunction wjtli 
France tbe ^Ministry issued a proclama- 
tion enjoining strict neutrality in the 
impending wnr. 


On 24th April, the very day on whicli 
tliG luaiiiCcsto of the Czar appeared, the 
Itussian forces ci’ossccl the frontier in Asia, 
and ill Europe they crossed the Pnith, thus 
inaugurating simultaneously two disLinct 
campaigns. On paper the invading army 
ill Europe consisted of 350,000 men, but it 
is well known that the Iiussian Army Lists 
are greatly exaggerated, and about LO 0,000 
must 1)0 struck off the list in order to ob 
tain the correct number. The Itoiunanian 
auxiliary forces, however, amuunlcd io at 
least 40,000 men. The army told off for 
tlie invasion of Armenia was alleged to he 
about 150,000, but was in all probability 
not more than 120,000. The Turkish forces 
are supposed io have been about tlie same 
in luuubcr, Consulerablc delay took place 
ill the coinnieiiccmcnt oE actual hostilities 
on the Danube, but tlie troops destined to 
invade Armenia were early in tlio field. 
Having been massed during the winter on 
the f roil tier of the Transcausian provinces, 
they invaded that country in Llirce columns, 
all directed for Erzeronm. The supreme 
connnand was intrusted to the (Jraiul-dukc 
Michael, under whom was the real director, 
General Loris l\Ieliko(r 5 a aativo Anno ni an 
and an iiiconipeteut olllcer. At first every- 
thing scciucd favourable to tlie operations 
of the invaders. The soulUorn column caji- 
tiirccl the fortress of Jlayazkl with little 
dilTiculty. Sabri Pasha, the commaudet* of 
Ardahan, with a carelessnoas or incom- 
petence which is almost incredible, per- 
imtLed tlie Ihissiaus to take po.s.ses.siou of 
a hill whicli comuiauded the dotaclied 
works. lie then quitted the place, and tho 
garrison threw down thoir arms and lied 
111 confusion, leaving 112 cannons and other 
munitions of war, along willi commissariat 
stores, to fall into the hands of the invadois, 
A Turkish army coiniuaiuled liy ]\lukhtar 
Pasha was attacked by the lUi.ssiaiis led 
by General Melikoff, and after two days’ 
fighting was driven under Llic gnus of 
ICars. All attack on LaLouin, the most 
important port on the ca, stern coast of the 
Black Sea, was, however, repulsed with 
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coiisicleralile loss, but on the ivliole a 
military ciitic doscnbcd the position of 
the Turks in Asia Minor in the begiiinin" 
of June as * about os bad as it could be ' 

At this juncture, however, tlie tide began 
to turn. Tiio siege of Jlatoum was raised 
by Dervish Pasha Mukhtar Pnslia, with 
a veteran force, anived in the vicinity of 
Erzeronm just lu time to letncve the 
disaster brought about by the incaj^able 
i\Iahmoiid Paslia, wlio rashly attacked the 
Pussiaii central column advancing on the 
Hoghanh Dagh, nnd was defeated and killed 
in the battle Xais was relieved and re^ 
victuallGd, Towards the end of June the 
liussiaiis were defeated with groat slaughter 
at the decisive battle of Zewin, and by the 
middle of July were driven, in a series of 
disastrous conflicts, aci’oss the Soghanh 
DagI). The southern column, under General 
Terjukassoff, met with the same fate. At 
the end of July Ardahan alone remained to 
the Itiissians of all their conquests. In the 
month of August Mukhtar Pasha inflicted 
a scries of defeats on the invaders in which 
they guffered great loss, and assailed their 
intrenched camp at ICizil-tepek. In other 
quarters the 'Furks crossed the fionticrs, 
driving the Russians before them, and oven 
threatened Crivaii and Gumri. Altogether 
the nivasion of Asiatic Turkey this year 
proved a failure. 

The campaign on the Danube began much 
later, Tlie work of moving 250,000 men 
to the banks of that river tasked the Rus- 
sian resources to the utmost. Jobbery and 
peculation had as usual been busy in the 
commissariat; the arrangements and ac- 
commodation of the Ivussian railways are 
so imperfect that it is sometimes more 
expeditious to march troops along the 
roads, though knee-deep in mud, than to 
trnst tliem to tlio chance of being frozen 
or starved to death on tho railways. Tho 
spring was late on the Power Danube in 
1877, The rain fell in torrents, and floods, 
greater than had been known in Rouinania 
for years, inundated wide tracts of country 
on the northern bank of the river, and for 


a long time rendered the passage by an 
invading army impossible. 

"While the hostile armies were surveying 
each other from opposite sides of the river 
the Turks remained doggedly inactive in 
their fortresses, allowing the Paissians to 
go on with their preparations, collecting 
boats, building pontoons, and constructing 
batteries, without molestation, liven the 
destruction of two of the Turkish monitors 
— the first by tho blowing up of the powder 
magazine, the other by torpedos — failed to 
lonsc them to activity. In the third week 
of June, while 120,000 Russian soldiers 
weie passing quietly to the Pulgariaii side 
of the Danube, Abd-el-Kerim, the Turkisli 
Commandeu-in-chiet, sat calmly in lus tent 
mabiuing 'apian* which, he informed the 
Sultan, 'would insure the total defeat of 
tlio enemy, not one of whom would over 
return to his own country/ 

The Eussiana were now pouiing by 
thousands daily into Pulgaria, and tlie 
Turks continued so inactive that it was 
alleged that thoir lcaclcr.s had been biibecl 
hy the enemy. On enioriiig Bulgaria with 
bis army the Czar addressed a prodamntion 
to the inhabitants assuring them that lie 
would secure 'tlie sacred rights of tlieir 
nationality/ that all 'races and all deno- 
minations* would be equally treated, and 
order -would be enforced. A pregnant com- 
mentary on these confident promises was 
alFovded by tlie immediate appointment of 
a Russian governor of Bulgaria in the 
person of IVincc Tcherkasky, ono of the 
most execrable tyrants of Poland ; and his 
first act was to begin tho coiiliscatioii of 
tho lands of the ilLissulman proprieLora. 
Ho was accompauLod by a staff of officials 
with full power to suppress all the munici- 
pal and coumiiuial institutions of Bulgaria, 
and to substitute Russian laws, institutions, 
nnd odicials in their place. Tiruova, tlie 
ancient capital of Bulgarin, was taken pos- 
session of without resistance. Early in 
July Generals Gourko and Skobeloff by 
a sudden dash crossed the BaUcans into 
Roumelia, took in reverse the Turkish forces 
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which guardcid the Sliipka Pass, drove 
them away^ and thus opened a comminn- 
cation across the Eal leans with the head- 
r^narters of the army at Tirnova, Nicoi)oli3» 
a strong town on the iJanube^ was carried 
by assault on the IGtIi of July, after a 
severe struggle; and GOOD prisoners, with 
guns and munitions of wav, fell into the 
liands of the Russians. Such rapid suc- 
cesses gave rise to a general expectation 
that the invaders would in no long time 
force their way to Aclrianople, whore the 
Ow might dictate his own Icrms. 

But these disastrous events proved the 
turning point of Uie campaign. ^T)jo 
Turlc/ it 1ms been said by one who knew 
him well, 'only begins to fight when every 
other soldier would bo thinking of yielcUug. 
Ho is apathetic and listless till the breach 
is practicable and ho is summoned to sur- 
rendei'. Then he rushes to the ramparts, 
and either repulses the enemy, or dies the 
death of a hero on tho Avails.’ New life 
was at tin's crisis infused into the counsels 
of the Porto. Eedif Paslia, the Minister of 
War, was dismissed, and Abd-eUveriin, the 
inert and incapable Commandcr-in -chief, 
Avas replaced by Mehcinel Pasha, a Prus- 
sian by birth, and an educated and ac- 
complished soldier, Avho had distinguished 
himself in tlic Servian campaign the pre- 
vious year. Sulieman Pasha Avas recalled 
from Albania to take part in the struggle 
on the Danube. His veteran troops, 20,000 
in number, were conveyed by the Turkish 
Heel, Avhicli had already been of great ser- 
vice in tliG war, from Albania to the Dar- 
dancllG.s, and tlieiice by railway, in the 
very nick of time, to E.ski Sagra, on the 
fiouthern slope of the Balkans, Avhorc they 
joined the troops under the command of 
llauof Pasha. The advance of tho Hus- 
Rians ill tins fpiarter Avas completely 
aiTOstcd, and after one or two saiiguLitary 
encounters, in which both sides suffered 
severely, the forces commanded by Gene- 
rals Goiirkoand SkohelolT Avcrc Avithdrawii, 
at the boglniiing of August, from pLOinnelin. 
The Shipka Pass, however, was retained 


by the help of strong fortifications creeled 
along tho road. In the various battles 
across the Balkans the losses of the Hus- 
sians and of the Bulgarian Legion Avhich 
lliey had raised and arinod amountccl to 
] 2,000 men. 

If SuUcniaii Pasha had united with tho 
otlier Turkish generals north of tlio Bal- 
kans ill ihreatoning the headquarters of ilie 
Eussians at Tirnova, and in endeavouring 
to cut off their communications \viUi Eon- 
inaiiia, they Avould have been coinjiellod to 
evacuate the Shipka Pass in order to con- 
centrate their forces in Bulgaria. But in- 
stead of following Hiis course, tho Turldsli 
general made a series of furious assaults 
during the last twelve clays of August on 
tho Eussian po-sitioiis in the Pass. 11c was 
nearly successful at tho outset, but poAverful 
reinforcements Avere hurried to the spot l>y 
the Eussians, and the attacks of the Turlcs 
Avere invariably repulsed Avith great loss to 
both sides, but especially to tlie assailants. 
Siiliemau renewed Ins assaults in Septem- 
ber A\ itli the same result, and it was cal- 
culated tliat in tliese fruitless attempts 
to carry tlie Eussian fortificalions, which 
military authorities alUrm might have bcoii 
turned without much diflioully, cost him 
more than 25,000 men in killed and 

Avouiided. 

A series of blunders of the same land, 
and equally fatal, Avere conunitted by the 
Eussian generals. A body of Turk.s under 
Osinaii Pasha had been despatched to the 
relief of Nico])olis, but arriAaiig too late 
they took up a stmng position at Plevna, a 
idace about 20 mile.s south-west of Nicop- 
olis, between thoVicl and tho Osina, two 
of the tributaries of the Danuho, Avitli both 
flanks resting on Uie former beliind tlio 
town. As they thus tlueatcncd botli llie 
Eussian hoadquaitors at Tirnova and tho 
passage of the Jianube at KSistova, the 
Graiid-clukc Nicliolas, the Eussian Coin- 
mander-in-chief, ordered Baron Kvtidener, 
at the head of a strong body of infantry, 
with threo brigades of cavalry and IGO 
guns, to diive them out. After a desperate 
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struggle the cissallants were repulsed with the 
loss of 8000 killed and as many wounded. 
Apparently elated by this success, Osman 
Pasha, with 25,000 men, resolved lo assail 
fclifi Eusso-Itoumanian army commanded by 
Prince Cbarles of Roiimania. He made 
a determined and well -sustained attack 
against the Russian left centre, bub was 
repulsed and driven back with the loss of 
3000 men. This success was followed by 
a renewed and more desperate assault 
(July 30) by the Russian and Roitmanian 
forces on the Turkish position at Plevna, in 
which 'a holocaust of mangled humainty 
was offeicd up to the inefficient helpless- 
ness of the General Staff Departments of 
the Russian army/ The conflict lasted from 
early dawn till after nigliLfall, The assail- 
ants, commanded hy Generals Killrlener, 
Schallcoffshi, and >Skobeloff, suffered tenible 
losses, added to which 'all the wounded, 
except those of the body under SkobelofPs 
command, were ruthlessly cut off on the 
fioJd bj'’ tJio TJjo Grand- 

duko seems to have regarded it as a point 
of honour to carry the Turkish position in 
the way in which he had commenced the 
cnterpiisc. lie accordingly persisted in his 
blundering tactics, and made vigorous pre- 
parations for a third attack on Plevna, 
whicli lie was detorniiiicd sIioliW be suc- 
cessful, Reinforcements were therefore 
summoned from Russia, and among the 
rest the Guards from Si. Petersburg, a 
splendid body oE men mustering some 
40,000 strong, Roumania had been already 
admitted to tlio honour of combating side 
by side with Russia. On their entrance 
into Bulgaria the Russians had treated 
Prince Charles and his Roumanians like 
beasts of burden, and hewers of wood, and 
drawers of water. How, however, in their 
great straits they earnestly entreated them 
to come lo their igscug oii any terms they 
chose to prescribo. Prince Charles chival- 
rously responded lo this appeal, and his 
troops were assigned the post of honour 
and of heaviest loss in the second murder- 
ous assault upon Plevna. 

VOL, IV. 


The Emperor himself repaired lo the spot 
that he might be oye-witucss of the valour 
and victory of his troops, and at the end of 
the first week of September all wns ready 
for the third assault on Plevna, It was 
ordered to take place on the 11th to cele- 
brate the Emperor’s birthday, and a stage 
was erected from which he might witness 
the triumph of liis arms. To make 'assur- 
ance doubly sure,’ haltories mounting more 
than 300 heavy guns had been planted on 
the heights encircling the strong position of 
Uie Turks, and for some days an incessant 
hail of shot and shell was hurled against 
the eaiiliworks. On the lUli General 
Skobeloff captured two small redoubts, but 
with heavy loss, and they were retaken the 
next day with still greater loss, On tlie 
following day the efforts of the assailants 
were concentrated against tlie great central 
redoubt of Gravitz, but the storming parties 
and their supports ' tell before the deadly 
precision of the Turkish fn e like corn before 
iJm At tJjc clo^o of the day tho 

assailants abandoned the hopeless contest, 
and the Einpevor, after witnessing tlio 
humiliating repulse of his troops, retired 
to his quarters The Turks, secure in their 
victory, unfovlimalely quitted the redoubt, 
which was at once captured by a combined 
rush of a few Russian and Roumanian 
battalions. But they speedily discovered 
to their movLificatioii that it was com- 
manded by other redoubts skilfully con- 
structed in its rear. 

After the failure of this third attack, in 
which the Russians lost 30,000 men, even 
the Grand-duke saw the folly of hurling 
his men against iinpregnahlo positions 
tenaciously held by a body oE troops fight- 
ing with the courage of combined fanati- 
cism and despair. Prince Charles had 
pointed out at the first that Osman’s 
earthworks could only he taken by a 
regular siege, and General Todleben, the 
defender of Sebastopol, who had been set 
aside ns ' a German unfit to serve the Slav 
cause,’ was sent for aud confirmed this 
opinion. Recourse was therefore had to 
35 
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the method of approaching the IVivkisli 
defences by sap and trench before again 
assaulting them. Plevna was now environed 
by a chain of redoubts with shelter trenches 
in front. One hy one its po-sts of com- 
munication wero (.nkeii and its suj^plies 
cut off' and it hecaino evident that iiuless 
a powerful relieving force could break the 
iron coil that v'as thrown around it, the 
fall of Plevna and the surrender of Osman 
Pasha’s force could only be a question of , 
time lieforc the place could be completely I 
shut in Cliofkct Pasha contrived to throw 
in a reinforcement of 10,000 men and n con- j 
voy of provisions from Sophia, If Osman 
Pasha’s skill as a general had boon equal 
to Ills In’avory as a soldier, lie would have 
follcn back on Orchanio tho ijisLant that 
]iG perceived proparatiojis being made for 
cutting off his communications. He could 
liavc done this without nnicli difliculty as 
late as the end of September. Plevna had 
served its purpose ii\ checking the advance 
of Iho llussians, and gaining time for iho 
Poito to organi?5Q its means of defence. It 
was now Llio safety of the army, not the 
rctontioii of the earthworks, tliut should 
have been Osman’s main objccl lie clung 
to his position, however, until it was iin- 
l)Ossible for him to quit it, and equally 
impossible to obtain reinforcemonls or a 
supply of provisions. The attempts made 
hy Mohemet Ali and Sulicinaii Paaliii to 
relieve Plevna by a diversion failed. The 
stores being exhausted, nothing remained 
for the Turki>sh commander but to make a 
desperate effort to force his way Uirough 
the Kussian lines. On the iOth of Uccein- 
ber this elTorb -was made at tlie head of 
LiG,000 infantry and GOOD cavalry. After 
a gallant straggle, in which Osman Pasha 
himself was Avounded, the Turks yielded 
to ovcrwhchniiig numbers, and laid cloAvn 
their arms. 

While these stubborn conQicta wero 
going on at Plevna and the Shipka Pass, 
the army coimnaiided by the Czarewitch 
hud made its headquarters at Biela, and its 
base of operations on the Danube at tlio 


bridge or ferry of Pirgos, about two miles 
west of Riisichuk. At the coiuinenceinent 
of tlie campaign it SGcmod about to meet 
with great succes.s, and threatened to in- 
vest iho strong fortress of llustchuk Put 
wlioii tho unwieldy and iiicompetciiL Abd- 
cl-Kerim was replaced hy iEeliomet Ali as 
OomrnaiKlcr-in-chief of the Turks the aspect 
of affairs was changed, lleiiiforced by a 
powerful body of Egyptians under Pnuce 
Hassan, and of veterans brought from Asia, 
llchcmei gradually drove Ihe Pmssiau out- 
posts across the A'^arious brandies of tlie 
Loni, inllicting heavy loss on Ihoiu on 
several occasions, especially in tho battles 
of Kacelyevo and Kara Nassankoi. 

At the close of Llio cainjuxign both in 
Europe and Asia general surprise Avas felt 
at the rovcrsc.s of the Russians niul the bril- 
liant resistance of tho Turks, I*assing from 
one extreme to another tho jiublic, who at 
first confidently expected a succession of 
easy triumphs for the llussiau arum and 
tlic speedy pro.stralion of the PorLo at tlio 
feet of tho Czar, now as coufidontly pre- 
diclcd the complete failure of the atlcmiit 
to compel the Sultan to submit to tho terms 
dictated ))y Eussia. The fact, however, 
liad been overlooked that ihe reverses of 
tho Eiissiau forces Averc <Uic to the Avaufc 
oE knowledge, skill, and energy on tlie part 
of their own oflicers, rntlicr Ilian to tho 
siipcnor activity and generalship of the 
Turks. As Eussia was vastly superior in 
milifcaiy strength and re.sourccs, it was 
certain that in the end tlie con Lest must 
Lerminato in her fax^our, 

In October the tide .suddenly turned in 
Armenia against the Ikirks, and they lost 
at one blow all the fruits of a long and 
brilliant series of viclorio.s. On the loth 
of that month tho army commanded by 
Mukhtar Pasha mot Avith a signal defeat. 
The right wing, Avith seven i^ashas and 
thirty-six guns, was coiupclled to lay down 
its arms, and the Ooinnmndcr-in-cluaf, with 
the left Aving, retreated to Kars. An ini- 
I mensG spoil, including thousands of Lents 
I and standards and vast quantities of 
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ajunninition, fell iiifco the lifuicls of the vic- 
tors, Tlio rcmiifiiiL of Mulditar’s army 
took up a strong position at ICnpu Koi^ 
before Erzaroum, from -wliich it was driven 
*in wild confusion' on the 4th of N’ovenL- 
ber, the Turkish commander rctieabing 
towtirds Trehizond On the 18th of that 
month Kars was taken by assault, but not, 
]t was suspected, witliout the aid of treach- 
ery. The Tuvlcs lost 8000 in killed and 
wounded, while 300 cannons, 10,000 pris- 
oners, and a large amount of spoil, to- 
gether with this important fortress, came 
into the possession of the victors. The 
niegQ of Erzeroum was shortly nftorwtards 
commenced, and the surrender of Osman 
Pasha’s army at Plevim, on tlic 10th of 
I)ccember, completed the tale of Turkish 
disasters, and laid open the road to Con- 
slantinople to the victorious invaders. 

Meanwhile the British Government wore 
preparing to take action in the contest, 
Parliament was assembled a fortnight 
before the usual time, Her Majesty in 
her speech from the throne said, ‘ I cannot 
conceal from myself that should hostilities 
[between Itussia and Turkey] be uiiforUi- 
naLoly in’olonged, some miexpocted occur- 
rence may ronder it incninbent on mo to 
adopt measures of precaution,’ A numer- 
ous party in the country — nicknamed the 
Jingo party — were clamorous for immediate 
and active interference in behalf of Turkey, 
and the CTOvevnmcnt scorned no way reluc- 
tant to follow this course. They ordered 
the i\Icdilorranean fleet to pass the Dar- 
danelles and to go up to Constantinople 
for the protection of British residents there, 
and the Ohaiicellor of the Exchequer an- 
nounced that ho intended to ask for a sup- 
plemeiUaiy vote of £6,000,000 for naval and 
military purposes. On this Lord Carnar- 
von, tlic Colonial Secretary, resigned. Lord 
Derby also tendered his resignation, but 
was induced to withdraw it The Entisli 
Jlect, however, did not enter the Darclan- 
oHes. Yice-Adiniral IToriiby withdrew to 
Besika Bay on receiving notico from the 
governor of the Dardanelles that he was 
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without instructions, and could only allow 
the fleet to pass under protest. 

IMcanwlnle the Russians continued to 
j pour over the Balkans, On the 20th of 
Eebruaiy they occupied Rustcluik, thus 
obtaining a complete control of the passage 
of the Danube, and appeared fully bent on 
continuing their triumphant march to Con- 
stantinople. The \Yar was at an end in 
Armenia also, and the Turkish garrison 
completed tlieir evacuation of Erzeroiim on 
FebruaTy 21, Insurrections, followed by 
atrocious massacres, broke out in Thessaly 
and Crete. The utmost consternation pre- 
vailed at Stamboul, and tlie Ottoman Em- 
pire seemed on the eve of dissolution, In 
this extremity the Porte was compelled to 
sign an arnustice and the prcliiniiiaries of 
peace at Adrianople. As soon as tlio news 
of these events reached London the Govern- 
ment issued explicit orders that the fleet 
should pass the Dardanelles, and it accord- 
ingly anchored a few miles below OonsLan- 
tinople, Ptussia professed to be indignant 
at this .stop, and piote.stecl that if the British 
fleet passed the Straits Russian troops would 
occupy the city. Bub an amicable arrtinge- 
mont was como to tliat the British troojis 
word not to disembark, and tlie Russians 
were not to advance nearer the capital 

The Treaty of Peace, which was signed 
at San Stefaiio on the 3rd oE March, excited 
strong di.ssatisfacLion in Britain as well as 
111 Austria, and the Britisii Goveininciit at 
once refused to recognize it. They justly 
contended that it set aside the most im- 
portant articles of the Treaty of Paris, 
wliich could only be done with the approval 
of the Great Powers who were parties to 
that treaty. In flagrant violation of his 
solemn pledge given before the commence- 
incut of the war, and disregarding the in- 
terests and ohligabions of other States, the 
Enssiaii Czar had availed himself of the 
opportunity to aggrandize his empire in 
every possible way at the expense of his 
enemy. The Porte was to recognize the 
independence of Montenegro, Servia, and 
Roumania; Bulgaria was to be consti- 
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tilted 'an antoiiomons' tribiilary iiriiiei- 
palily, Avitli a Christian Government and 
a iiaLional railitia. The limits of tlio new 
State were to comprise the whole of what 
used to be called Turkey in Europe, with 
the exception o£ a small piece of land 
in rLOumdia iii the immediate iicighboiir- 
liood of Consiantinoplo, a small delaclied 
territory on the iEgeaii, and the xirovince 
of Albania. The fortresses wero to be de- 
molished, and the territory was to be occu- 
pied by 50,000 lUissiaii trooi’)S for two years 
at tliG expense of the province, A large 
accession of ternlory in Armenia was to be 
given to Iiii.ssia, including tlic port of Ba- 
ton m and the fortresses of Ardahan, Xars, 
and Baynzid. An indemnity amounting 
to 1,410,000,000 roubles, or £210,000,000 
sterling — a sum exceeding the five milliards 
of francs exacted by Germany from Prance — 
was to be paid to Ilussin. But as it was ad- 
mitted that Turkey was wholly unable to pay 
this enormous fine, the Czar generously con- 
sented to accept territory, to be selected by 
himself, for four-fifths of the amount, The 
treaty goes on to claim otlior two sums in 
addition, one of £1,300,000 to iiidomnify 
tlie losses sustained by llussian subjects 
and cstablislimcnls in Turkey, and a fur- 
ther amount of about £40,000,000, which 
was to remain as ' a sorb of caution money 
or perpetual mortgage due from Uiq Sultan 
to the Czar, and to bo enforced whenever 
the latter should prefer a quarrel about 
money to any oilier of the luuidved pre- 
texts ready to liis hand.* 

The ninth artiolc of the Treaty of Paris 
declared that* no Power shall collectively 
or separately interfeie in cmif case with the 
relations of his Majesty tho Sultan witli 
his subjects, nor in the mternal administra- 
tion of his empire.* But the Treaty of San 
SteCauo sUpwlated that * the light of ollicial 
protection is acceded to tlio Imperial Em- 
hassy and Bussian consulates in Turkey, 
hotli as regards tho persons of those above 
men lion ed, and their possessions, religiou-s 
houses, charitable institutions, &c., in the 
Holy Places and elsewhere.* 


It was justly remarked at tho lime that 
* no one can read tho dispassionate record 
of tlieso transactions without arriving at 
the conclusion tlmt a more open dcfiaiioo 
of truth, fair dealing, and public law has 
never been ventured upon by any EuropGau 
Power.* 

Lord Bcaconsfield publicly declared that 
' tho Treaty of Sail Stefano would put tho 
wliolo souUi-cast of Europe directly under 
Pussian iiifluoiico.* 'Every material stipu- 
lation,* said Loid Salisbury, 'which this 
treaty contains involves a dc])ailure from 
the 'treaty of 1856;* and as the plenipoten- 
tiaries of tho Great Powers, including Itussia, 
recognized in 1871 that it is an osseiiLial 
principlo of the law of nations that no 
Power can liberate itself from the engage- 
ments of a treaty, nor modify the stipiila- 
iions thereof, iinlos.s with tho consent of the 
conlracting Powers by means of an aiiiicablo 
armngoincnl, Bussia, one of tho Powers 
whicli signed that declaration, is bound to 
submit its now treaty to Europe. 

Bussifi was naturally very reluctant to 
submit to tins demand. 'She leaves,* it 
was said, ' to the oLlior Powers tho liberty 
of raising such cpiestion.s at the Congress us 
they may think lib to discuss, and rG.serves 
to herself tho liliorty of nccojiling or not 
accepting tho discussion of these questions.* 
In other words, llussia insisted that the 
questions which in her opinion merely 
concerned Turkey and hensolf should be 
left to b(i sotUod botwoeu tho Gzav and Urn 
Sultan. It was impossible for tlie otlier 
Powers to accede to siicli a preposterous 
demand, to allow llussia to compel Turlcey 
to submit to any terms she might tliiiik 
fit to dictate. Tho British OoverumeiiL 
came to the conclusion that the Czar ima- 
gined that they would coiifiiio their rcnioii- 
strancos to mere verbal protests ; they re- 
solved to show that they were in canicsl, 
by calling out the Bc.serves, suiiimoning a 
contingent of Indian troops to Malta, and 
making an armed landing on tho coast of 
Syria. The delcrmiiiation to take these stops 
led to the resignation of Lord Derby, 28lh 
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March, 1S78. But ilioiigh the G-overiimenfc 
•was seriously ireakened by tlic secession 
of two secrotailes of state, its numerical 
strength was not lossenocl. Lord Salisbury 
was made Foreign Minister in Lord Derby’s 
room. His first act in his new ollice was to 
issue a circular commenting in the strongest 
terms on the various provisions of the Treaty 
of Sail Stefano, denying tlie right of Eussia 
to withhold from the consideration of Europe 
a single clause of tliat treaty, and declaring 
that it would be impossible for Britain to 
enter a Congress which was not free to 
conslfler the whole of its provisions. Haval 
and military jneparatioiis were commenced 
•with great vigour. Tlio annouiicemenl 
that Lord Napier of Magdala had been 
summoned from Oibi’altar to take com- 
mand of the expedition in preparation, 
and that Sir Garnet Wolseley was to be 
the chief of his staff, caused great excite- 
ment in St Petersburg, and convinced the 
Ivussian Emperor and his advisers that 
the British Government were prepared to 
support their demands by arms. Count 
ScliouvalofP, the Russian Minister in Lou- 
don, hastened to St, Peiersbiirg, and with 
rare frankness and courage pointed out to 
the Czar the penis to which he was exposing 
his empire through the course he had been 
iiidncod to adopt by the Pniisluvist party. 
His representations produced the desired 
elfect, and Russia consented to enter, on 
tlie terms prescribed by Ilritain, a Congress 
at Berlin, to which Germany liad invited 
the other European Powers, Greatly to the 
surprise of Britain, and indeed of Europe, it 
was announced that Lord Beaconsfield liim- 
sclf, accompanied by Lord Salisbury, would 
attend the Congress as the representative of 
Britain, This aiTaugcment was quite iiu- 
prccedented, and did not obtain universal 
approval even from the Oonservativo party. 

The first meeting of the Congress of 
Berlin was held on June 13, and was 
presided over by Prince Bismarck. The 
result of tlmir labours was the recognition 
of the comx-jlete indepiendence of Roumania, 
Servia, and Montenegro. The dominions of 


Servia -were extended a.s far as Nish; to 
Montenegro wan given the town and Iiarbour 
of Antivari, along -with a considerable in- 
crease of temtory on the north and north- 
east; the moiiutaiiieors were thus enabled 
to accomplish their great object of obtaining 
access to the sea, North of the Balkans a 
Bulgarian slate was elected Iribulary to the 
Sultan and owning Ins suzerainty, but in 
other respcci,s independent and possessing 
all the fortresses, including Yarua ami 
Soijhia. No member of any reigning dy- 
nasty of the European Powers was to be 
eligible as a candidate for the office of 
ruler of this state. The region south of 
the Balkans was to form a different kind 
of state, to be called ^Eastern Roiunclia/ 
to bo governed by a Hospodar nominated 
by the Sultan and the Powers, and aided 
by a local elective Parliament, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were to be occiijiied and 
administered by Au,stria, in order, Lord 
Beaconsfield said, to place another Power 
than Russia on tlie road to OoustanbiiioiilG 
if the Turks should be expelled from Europe. 
But Austria alleged tliafc she accepted this 
responsible and burdensome position solely 
out of regard for the common peace of 
Europe, Russia insisted, ns a -point of 
hoiioin', upon recovering the strip of Bes- 
sarabian teri'itory taken from Izer by the 
peace of Paris at the termination of the 
Crimean War.^' It was a question of filial 

This V)icc0 of laiiil was talcen viitimlly by foroo 
from l^oiiiuania, mid in uotldiig was tbo xittorly law- 
less and nirognnt suirifc of Russia moro strikingly 
displayed tlmu uiliei* treatment of tliia State. .«Vfter 
tlio disastrous lejiulao at Plerna tbe Graud-duka sent 
ft tolegmin to Prince Charles, iriiploiing liim, iu tho 
most urgent terms, to comQ nb oiico'on bis own con- 
ditiona to tlio auccour of the Russian ai‘iny, which 
was being dostioyod by tho Tniks. Tho RaumriTiiiins 
pioraptly responded to tlio appeal, and rescued tUo 
Jlussiaii troops fiom destruction. When tho war WAa 
over Iluaaift not only proposed to Bcizo a poition of 
tho tenitory of lior ally, but tn ranged, without tlio 
smallest reforcucQ to Roiunanift herself, that sho 
Blioidd retain for a period of two ycfira tho right 
to nao Ronmania na a road for nnlitaiy purposes. The 
Rouniauijin Govcnimoiit protested ; tho answer wag 
that all leinoiiatLftiico was in v.'iin, tliat indeed it was 
ft matter which tho Russian Governmont did not evon 
choose to submit to tho Ooiigrosa if onq should be 
held, becaiisG ib would be an offence to the empire. 
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piety, it was said, for tho Emperor to 
destroy this badge of Ttussiaii humiliation. 
Eoamaiiia was to be compensated by a por- 
tion of the Dobrudsclia and some islands 
forming the delta of the Daiiiibo. As 
regards Asia, Liissia was to receive Arda- 
han, Kars, and Batoum, which was to be 
converted into a free port and fortified. 
With regard to Greece, the BriLisli pleni- 
potentiaries practically abandoned her cause 
altogether, Lord Deaconsficld steadily re- 
sisted her claims, and j\r, Waddiiigton and 
Count Corti, the Frenoli and Italian repre- 
sentatives, wliQ gfillantly supported them, 
’were able to do no more than to induce 
the Congress to rccommeud the Porte to 
grant to the HgUcuos the territory south of 
a lino to be drawn from the Salambria on 
the Aigean to the month of the Kalamns 
or Tlij'^ainis on tlic west coast. 

It is probable that in any case strong 
objections would have been inade to various 
provisions in this treaty^ especially as re- 
gards the claims of Greece and the spolia- 
tion of Poumania; but the liosLilo feeling 
was vastly strengtlicnod by Uic discovery 
that tlie greater part, if not the whole of 
the details, had been secretly prearranged 
between Ptussia and Groat Britain. A clerk 
who had been temporarily engaged to assist 
in copying despalchos in ilic Poreigii Oflicc 
sent to the Globe the text of a secret Anglo- 
Paissiaii agreement which had been signed 
on 30lli May at the Foreign Office by Lord 
Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff. Its aiUhcn- 
ticity was ^denied, in the first instance, by 
the Governnieiit— very little to their credit, 
for it very soon appeared that the document 
was without doubt genuine, and it corre- 
sponded exactly with the arrangements 
made by the Congress as to the settlement 
of Ihdgaria and lis future government ilie 
cession of Ardahan, Kars, and Batoimi to 

Prince Goifcsclinkoft' Ucclarod to the Houmaniau agent 
that notwith standing their olainouimg hoth at liomo 
aiul abioacl, Uio IlnHSian clcciBion wna htq vocable. 
Ill 8 Majesty oulcis iiio to tell yon, lio said, *if yon 
have tlic niton fcion oE piotcsbiiig oi opijOBiug tho 
articlo m (luc&tioii, ho wll onlor tho occupaliou ol 
Ilonmania and tlio digainmmoiit of tho Eouinaiiian 
ni'my. ’ So mii ch for Hii ssian good faith and gratit iido 


Itussiu, and the surrender to that power of 
the coveted portion of Bessarabia. All the 
points, ill .short, which the people of Great 
Britain had been assured their plciiipoLen- 
tiaries would exert their utmo.st influence 
to obtain, had, it now appeared, Ijeeii con- 
ceded by Hhe jMcinorandunP wdiicli formed 
the 'mutual eiigagoment in Congress for 
the plenipotentiaries of Jlussia and Gicjit 
Britain/ 

It was shortly after discovered that this 
was not the only secret ongagonicnt winch 
the British Government had entered into. 
A separate agrcoiuexit had boon made witli 
Turkey as well as witli lUissia. On llio 
dth of Juno a secret treaty was signed with 
the Sultan, by which the (iuccii engaged in 
all time Goiniiig to defend the Asiatic pos- 
sessions of the Porte * by force of arms/ on 
condition that the Suliaii should 'assign 
the island of Cyprus to be occupied and 
adiniuistercd by Great Britain/ and should 
' introduce all necessary reforms, as agreed 
on with Iris ally/ This anomalous and iii- 
clefiaite agreement imposed on tlio nation 
'tho duties and responsibilities attoudant 
on the xxrofcoctoratc of a largo contiuent, the 
dofoiice of a vast and difficiilt frontier, and 
the arduous instruction of mixed and scnii- 
barbaroiis races of men/ 

The acquisition of Cyprus was regarded 
throughout the Continent with gouoral 
apiu'oval, though not on any lofty grouiuls. 
'England/ said one continental journal, 
'has taken her shaie of the cake. Wlie 
has acted like the dog with his master’s 
breakfast slung round Iris neck, defending 
it only as long as it saw no advantage in 
taking its share.' 'Every national crow,’ 
said another, 'is carrying off a bit of Tur- 
key. Austria is peeking on tlio riglif, 
England on the left, and lUissia at tlio 
heart, Avitlioiit reckoning the smaller fry 
who content theinselvcs witli a claw/ 
llussia approved of the cession, no doubt, 

* Another and qinto dUrcrout ducumoni vns Honi to 
Air. Layard, tho BiitisU Anihns^ador at Coiiafcanfci- 
noplc, inBUiicting him to rGsiab to tho wtmtyst tho ron- 
coasiona which Lad already been mndo in tlio secret 
agrceinoiit. 
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because it kept her own spoliation of Tur- 
key in countenance. The transaction was 
regarded hy all impartial observers as a 
dexterous piece of legerdemain — ^*magni- 
fique eoitpdc thedire,^ as the Uerlin courtiers 
termed it — rather than an act o( judicious 
and high-minded statesmanship. 

The proceedings of the Congress termin- 
ated on the 13 bh of July. The return home 
of the Uritish plenipotentiaries was cele- 
brated with groat pomp and ceremony. On 
reaching London the Prime Slinister w^as 
met at the railway station hy a tumultuous 
crowd of enthusiastic admirers, whom he 
addressed in characteristic terms from the 
windows of the Porcigii Office, proclaiming 
in words which became proverbial, that he 
had brought back 'Peace wiili Honour^ 
to his Queen and country. The proceedings 
of the Congress, the terms of the treaty, 
and the conduct of the Ministry underwent 
some sharp criticism in Parliament and in 
the country, but the House of Comnions, 
by a great majority, expressed its afiproba- 
tion of the Ministerial policy. 

During the excitement caused by these 
proceedings, the long and illustrious career 
of John Earl Paissell, came quietly to a 
close (28th ifay, 1878), when lie had at- 
tamed the good old ago of eighty-six. 

Lord Ihissell -^vas Ihe last of that illns- 
iiioua band of sLateamen who carried out 
peacefully the greatest revolution that has 
taken place in our country since the lie- 
formation, ITc was a j'^ounger member of 
one of those 'great old houses' who have 
for centimes been Iho bulwarks of national 
rights and privileges. One head of the house 
of Itussell risked his life for the Protestant 
faith, a second jeoparded his estates in suc- 
cessful resistance to a despot, a third died 
on the scaffold for the liberties of Ins coun- 
trymen, a fourtli look part in the EevoJufcion 
wliicli laid the Iccystone of our constitution, 
a fifth devoted his life and fortune to re- 
sisting the attempt of the Hanoverian sovc- 
leigii to restore ilie arbitrary power of the 
throne, and a sixth — Iho elder brother of 
Earl Russell — powerfully assisted his rela- 


tive ill carrying through a bloodless but 
complete transfer of power from his own 
order to the middle classes of his fellow- 
citizens, As became both his ancestry 
and his early ticaming at the Uiuversity 
of Edinburgh, Lord Russell entered public 
life as the strenuous supporter of Liberal 
principles in Church and State, and ho 
i contributed more than perhaps any man 
of his age to make the history of the 
British Constitution and Empire during 
the long period of sixty-five years over 
which his career extended. His name is 
indelibly associated with the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, ihe reform of Par- 
liament, the abolition of slavery in our 
colonies, tlio amendment of our marriage 
laws, the revision of the Criminal Code, the 
reform of the l^oor-lnws and of the muni- 
cipal corx)oration>s, the registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths, ihe Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act ill England and Ireland, the Irish 
Poor-law, the admission of Jews into Par- 
liament, the opening of the Cliina trade, 
Free Trade, and a host of minor measures, 
As Mr, Gladstone on one occasion re- 
marked, not less truly than generously, if 
orders were given for civil as for military 
services, Earl Eusseirs breast would bo 
studded with stars and crosses and ribbons, 
Sterling integrity and truthfulness and 
moral fearlessness were his Lordship's most 
prominent characteristics. Great virtues, 
however, arc often closely akin to weak- 
ness, and Earl RiisselTs indomitable courage 
was apt to dogeuevatc into rashness. His 
high qualities, both raornl and intellectual, 
were probably nevor so conspicuously dis- 
plnyed as during the time when he I'cpre- 
seuted the Melbourne Ministiy lu the House 
of Oonimons. The difficulties which he had 
to encounter ivere very formidable, but he 
was strong in Ins well-earned reputation for 
uprightness and integrity, in the sincerity 
with which he had adhered to his princi- 
ples through good report and bad report. 
He was no less strong in the posaesaiou 
of debating powers, which, though not 
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of the VQiy liigbcsfc order, vere formidable 
from ilieir combination of carnestnoss of 
purjposQ witb adroitness of tactics, and llius 
was able to steer tlie vessel sbilfiilly' and 
safely tlirongli the diOicalt and dangeimis 
COLU'SG it lind to pursue, and to display 
thioiighout, 111 very trying ciicuinstanccs, a 
moderation, firmness, fairness, and a sense 
of political justice not often exhibited by 
tliG leaders of great pai'ticg, It must be 
admitted iliat as First Minister of tbo 
Crown he was less successful in secnriiig 
tlie confidence and attadnnont of his sup- 
porters, and lliat the frigidity of liis Lcin- 
perameiifc and occasional fils of wayward- 
ness contributed not a lifctlo to quencli tlicir 
zeal and to loosou tlic tics of party attacli- 
nient. Probably the least successful part 
of Lord PlUSsoH's career was during his 
term of office as ]*’orciga Minister, luiL liis 
policy — mistaken and irritating as it often 
was — * meddling and niuddliiig,^ as Iho late 
Earl of Derby said of it — had yet stamped 
upon it a noble sense of the grentuess and 
a laudablo jealousy of iho honour of Ihitain 
His greatest mistakes may bo traced lo the 
want of Lliosc genial and syinpath otic quali- 
ties which securo the warm ahbcLiou of 
personal friends and the devoted attach- 
ment of followers Witli his characteristic 
fearless frankness Lord Eussell, in liis aiiio- 
biograpliical introduction lo his speeches 
and despatches, says:- — 'My capacity I 
always felt was inferior to that of the 
men who have obtained in past times the 
foremost place in our Parliament and in 
the councils of our fiovercign, 1 have com- 
mitted many errors, some of them very 
gross blunders, but the generous people of 
England arc always forbearing and forgiv- 
ing to those statesmen >y1io liave the good 
of their country at heart. Like niy betters 
I have been niisrepveseiitad and slandered 
by those who knew nothing of mo; but 1 
have Ijggu move than compensated by the 
confidence and fn'ciidlsliip of the best men 
of my own political connection, and by the 
regard and favourable interpretatiou of my 
motives Mducli I have heard expressed by 


my generous opponents, from tbo days of 
Lord Castlereagli to those of ]\Ir. Disraeli/ 
The candour and frank siiiiplicil}'’ of Lins 
statement is vory characteristic of its author, 
who, in speaking of his own career and 
achievements, uevor in tlie remotest degree 
indulged in selfdauclalion. It must be ad- 
milLecl that Earl Ilusscll had no pretensions 
to eloquence strictly so-called, and as a 
rarliamontaiy speaker ho cannot be placed 
in the saino class with Erougliani, or oven 
with Peel and Iho Into Lord iJerby. Ho 
wanted hoth tlio physical vigour and voice 
and glowing toniperamcnt of an orator, but 
lie was a remarkably ready and effeclivo 
debater; liig language was cunnenlly clear, 
precise, and incisive, and bo wag noted for 
his power of keen and direct rolort. His 
ordinary mode of speaking in ] Parliament, 
liowevcr, was marked by a coldness and 
want of spirit and energy wliicli detracted 
not a little from its effect, and liis thouglits 
wove iioi unfrequcntly commonplace, and 
bis language bare and bald, but, as Lord 
Lyttoii remarked in tlio 'TTow Tinion,^ when 
'* the strain was on * tliis ' Languid Jolnmy 
soared to Glorious John,' and showed him- 
self to he 'of Dryden's kind/ ‘whoso liillo 
body lodged a mighty mind/ As a states- 
man Lord Pussell undoubtedly deserves lo 
be placed in the foremost rank. Vory few 
of those who have guided iho councils of 
our nation in modern times could loolc 
back upon a career so brilliant and sueccss- 
ful. n'he legislative aclhcvcmonis wliieli 
he could claim as his own liave alterod Llio 
whole course of our national life, ‘fo crown 
all the departed statesman was a man of 
sterling Clmstian principles, and tliougli 
petty faults not a few were mingled with 
his great qualities and soinewlnat marred 
liis usefulness, they wore incro spots in the 
sun ; and men oF all political ]>arties and 
the mass of tlio people will long cherish ti 
giatoful remcmhiunco of his many virtues, 
and especially of Iris integrity, sagacity, and 
disiulerestcdness, and the beiicfiis which 
his patrioUe exertions Imve conferred upou 
his country. 
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Scarcely had the Eastern Question been 
settled, for a time at least, by the Congress 
and the Treaty of Eerlin, tlian the Pritish 
Government became involved in a quarrel 
witli the Afghans, which resulted in a 
war that proved most disastrous. A 
few months after tbo accession of the 
Conservative Ministry to office (January 
22, 1875), they insisted on the residence 
of a Lrifcish instead of a native oflicei’ 
in tho principal cities of Afghanistan, 
if not in Cabul itself, as an indispens- 
able condition for the maintenance of our 
friendly relations witli tlie sovereign of that 
country. This resolution was strenuously 
opposed by Lord Northbvooh, tlie Indian 
Governor-General, and the whole of his 
Council, who stated at great length the 
strong reasons winch made them regard 
it as both imwaiTanlablc and dangerous. 
Erom tlie close of the first Afghan Wav it 
had been the fixed policy of all the Governors 
of India to efface the bitter recollections 
which that unfortunate event had produced 
on the minds of the Afghan people, and to 
dispel the suspicions which it had naturally 
produced Avitli respect to the objects of the 
British Government. The treaty made 
with Dost Mohammed Khan in 1855 dis- 
tinctly pledged Britain Ho respect those 
territories of Afghanistan then in hisHigli- 
ncss' possession, and never to interfere 
therein.' This pledge was faithfully kept 
by successive Viceroys, who each in turn 
expressed cordial approval of the policy of 
VOL. IV. 


non-iiiterference in Afghan affairs ' Our 
relations witli Afghanistan,' said Lord Can- 
ning, ‘ should always reniaui on this footing, 
and never he extended to any other aid 
than that of money, arms, and counsel. 
The appearance/ he added, 'of one or two 
European officers at Cabul in the Ameer's 
train was lilcely to raise in the iiiiiida of 
the people suspicion against himself as 
having sold thorn, and desire o£ vcngeanco 
against Englislimcn/ 'Convince the Af- 
ghans,' said Sir John Lawrence in a hundred 
different ways, ‘ bliat we do not court and 
will not take a foot eitlier of their few fer- 
tile valleys or of their Ihoiisaud barren hills; 
that we Avill never attempt to force an 
English envoy or resident upon them, for 
w’e iccognize that in their present state of 
civilizaliou ihc instinct which nialces them 
shrink from liis presence is a sound instinct, 
an instinct of self-preservation.' In ac- 
cordance with these views Lord Mayo, a b 
his interview with tlie Ameer Shere Ali 
at Umballa in 1869, gave liini a distinct 
assurance that ' no European officers should 
be xilaced as residents in his cities;’ and 
Lord Korbhbrook renewed this pledge in 
.still more explicit terms at Simla in 1873. 

Lord Oranbouriie (afterwards Marquis 
of Salisbury), wlien holding tho office 
of Indian Minister in 1SG6-67, heartily 
concurred in the policy consisteiiUy carried 
out by Ills predecessors in office, But un- 
fortimately Ins opinions underwent a gieafc 
change ivhen he returned to power in 1874. 
36 
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Thci’Q is reason to believe tliat this ^7a3 
brought about by a IcUex' from Sir Daiilo 
Frere, an okl supporter of a 'forAvard 
policy/ ^vllO earnestly rccoinmGudecl the 
immecUBte occupation of Quetta, the con- 
struction of a railway across the desert to 
tlie Holnn Pass (by penceablo arraiigoinoiit 
if iiossiblc, bub if not, by force), iho placing 
of Eritish agents at Herat, CanclnhaT, and 
Cahul, the eslablishmenfc of a 'perfect Intel- 
ligence Hcparkineiit^ in Afghanistan, and, if 
IDraclicablc, of our propoiulerating inlluence 
throughout the country. Lord LaAvronce 
^viotc a masicrlyroply to those rceonnncmla- 
lioiis, pointing out that 'the policy advocated 
by Sir Eartlc Frcre, so far from sLopjnng IIig 
advance of Lussia, would be likely to facili- 
tale and accelerate it; that it would lead to 
difficulties and coiiiphcations .such as wo 
had experienced in 1838, and that it ^Yould 
in this way prove ruinous to Llio finances 
of India. As for the occupation of Quulia, 
except as park of a policy of ndvauco to 
Canclaliar and Herat, ho allirmcd that it 
would be costly ; Llmt it would be inisafc ; 
that it would niovibably arouse the suspi- 
cious of Iho Ameer as the first slop towards 
llie invasion of his country ; that tho jjro- 
sencG of Hritish officers in Afghauislaii 
must lu tliG long-run turn tlic Afghans 
against us , that they would be got rid of by 
Afgliaii methods ; that assassination would 
be followed by wav, and that again by 
occupation or annexation.' 

These waniingg wero unfortunately dis- 
regarded by Lord Salisbury, wlio now 
entered upon tliat course wlncli destroyed 
in a moment the work of thirty years. 
It is imxiortaub to noiice that at this 
date thcro was no reason to suppose 
or believe tliat there were any lUissian 
intrigues in Gabul. This allegation “was 
not mooted until several years after- 
ward. On the 22ucl January, 1875, Lord 
Salisbury, without having previously con- 
sulted tho Governinonfc of India, sent to 
Lord dSTorthbrook tho first of those disas- 
trous despatches which directed liim lo 
outer upon the policy recommended by Sir 


Eartlo Frere, and to compel Shore Ali to 
receive a Eritisli resident at Cabal. The 
Viceroy, supported by tho whole weight of 
his Council, containing Lord Napier of 
IMagdaln, Sir IVillmin iluir, and other 
men of the highest authority, including 
the Governor of the Pnnjaub, expros-sed 
his disapproval of il. The Indian Secre- 
tary, liowcYOr, was not to bo turned from 
Ills purj)OSo. Ho inslructocl Lord North- 
brook to find an 'oppoiiunity and a pretext 
for sending a mission to Cabul,' and to put 
forward some ' oslcusiblo * plea, keeping tlm 
real object concealed. Tlio Viceroy and 
the Council not only Avariicd Lord Salisbury 
of tho danger of this step, but objected to 
tho dissimulation which ho ciijoiiiccl, and 
strongly rccoimnendcd that the truth 
should bo spoken, ' and that tlio real pur- 
poso of the mission should bo frankly 
and fully stated to tho Amcor.' For a 
whole year tho Govovnor-Ctcneral and his 
Council inanagod to fight off Lord Salis- 
bury’s proposals by avgumoiit and by pleas 
for delay, till at last, when the instructions 
became peremptory, Lord Nortlibrook re- 
signed liis office rather than carry out 
measures of which he strongly disapproved. 

Lord Ly tton was appointed to tho vacant 
post, and hi.s first practical step (Janu- 
ary, 1877) was tho oecupalion of (iiicLla, 
an advanced })ost 250 miles Ijoyoud its 
nearest suppoiTs, Oonsidorable forces and 
supplies 'wei’o collected at Ihrwiil Pinilco, 
a.s if in view of a campaign in Central 
Asia ; a bridge was also projected over tho 
Indus at Attock. These inovcnicntg were 
naturally regarded with ajiprehciisiou by 
Shere Ah, and he was impressed with the 
bohof that au attack on his own cloininions 
was contemplated by the Viceroy. Shortly 
before this time Lord Lytiou reported Llmt 
there wero two Ihissinn agents in Cabul, in 
violation of the understanding botweeu tho 
two courts. A rciiionsLraiico against this 
proceeding was iiiado by the Brltisli am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, bull Prince 
Gortscliakoff affirmed tliat no Gomminiica- 
lious had been made to the Ameer beyond 
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those of simple coiirtosy. AVlmtcver may 
liave been the truLli in regard to this mat- 
ter, it is certain that after our fleet had 
entered the llardauelles, and tseoY^s Imd 
been brought from India to Malta, Russia 
resolved to make a diversion in Asia, and 
made prepaiatious for an advance upon the 
Oxus, which, however, were immediately 
slopped wlien the Treaty of Berlin was 
signed. 

Before the Treaty was concluded a 
Russian mission was sent to Oabiil, which 
tlie Ameor affirmed he had been forced to 
receive. On this Lord Lytton made an 
immediate demand that the Ameer should 
receive a British mission, to be headed by 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, No reply being 
received to this demand the mission was 
nevertliele^s despatclied. It was accom- 
panied liy an escort of lOOO men : Too large 
for a mission,’ said Lord Carnarvon, ' and too 
small for an army.' It was siiflicieutly 
large, however, to excite the apprehensions 
of the Afghans, not without good reason, that 
the mission was intended to be permanent 
It started from Peshawiiv on September 21, 
1878, but was stopped at Ali-Musjid; on 
the frontier, by the olficer m command, who 
refused to allow it to pass until he had been 
authorized to do so by Shere All This 
incident was represented as having been 
a gross affront offered to the Britisli Govern- 
ment, which must be avenged by war, though 
it was admitted by the heads of the mission 
themselves that the utmost possible courtesy 
was shown oil the part of tlie Ameer’s olficer. 

Next came the 'Beshawur ConfereiiCG’ 
bcU’een Nuv Mohammed, the repvosouta- 
tivo of the Ameer, and Sir Lewis Felly, the 
agent of Lord Lytton. But the negotiations 
came at once to a dead-lock, as Sir Lewis 
admits, because on the British side a pro- 
linniiaiy discussion of the Ameer’s com- 
plain is Against ns could not be agreed to, 
and on the Afghan side because Shore Ail’s 
representative would not listen to our pre- 
liminary condition for fiituio fiicndship — 
the presence of a British official at the 
Oabul court: — 


‘It is chfliGult even now, at tliU distance of 
tiine,‘ says Mr, Bos worth Binitli, the biogiaidior 
of Loid Lawrence, ‘ to read unmoved tho earnest 
appeals of the Ameer to the faith of ticnties and 
to the promises and untaimshed hoiioiu- of Loid 
Lawieiice, Loul Mayo, and Lord Nortlibioolc ; 
finally the piteous cry for mercy when this appeal 
to justice unavailinjf, in order to waul oR 
that whicli Lord Lytton laid down as a sine qud 
non of any fiirtlicr negotiations — tlie residence of 
Britisii officers in Afgliamstan. Mattcis,’' said 
the Afghan envoy, “ have now como to a crisis, 
and tho situation is a grave one. This ia the last 
opportunity for a settlement, and God only knows 
the fuiine, . . . Tho Britisli nation is great 
and powerful, and tho Afghan pcojile cannot resist 
its power ; but the people fire self-willed nntl 
iiidcpciidcnt, and prize their homes above their 
lives. . . . You must not impose ii]ion us a 
biiulcn which wo cannot bear; if yon oveiload us 
the Ycsponsibdity rests with you.” Wlioii asked 
wliafc the buulon to which ho alluded was, ho ab 
once replied, "TJio residence of British officers on 
tlio froiitiera of Afghanis tan. . . . Tlie people of 
Afghaiiisban have a dread of this proposal, and it 
IS fiimly fixed in their miiuls and deeply rooted 
in their hearts, that if Englishmen or other Bino- 
peans once sot foot in thoir countiy, it will sooner 
ov latev pnsq out oC thaw ” Qi\ this 
tho ropresentnbive of the Ameer was immovable, 
emphntically declaring tliat he could not bo 
responsible for tho safety of British residents at 
his court, Lord Lytton, finding that his tlircats 
to ‘‘wipe Afghaiiistan altogether out of the map” 
in concert \Yith Russia, and his coinpaiison of 
the country to “a pipkin between two iron 
pots,” luad piodiicccl no effect, abruptly broke off 
the coiifcroiica'^ He repudiated all liabilities 
of the British Government to tlie Amcei, and 
shortly aftei withdrew Ilia native envoy alto- 
gether from Cabal.’ 

‘ If Russia sent a mission to Cabiil why had wo 
not called Russia to account^ asked Mi. Gladstoiio, 
‘If nil offence has been coininittcd, I w^aiit to know 
whoso lias been tlio greater share of that offence "1 
Tlie Amoor was under no covemmt tliat he was 
not to leceivo a Russian mission ; we wcie under 
n covenant wnth him not to force on him a Britisli 
mission. Ho was untie r no covenant not to 
receive a Russian mission ; Russia was under a 
coYonaiifc with us to exercise no influence in 
Afghanistan If tlieio was an offence whoso was 
tho oflenco'l The offence Jf any, was committed 

* It was known to the Viceroy that tlio Ameer, after 
the aiiddon death of his mnnster, in Jna teivor and 
doapaiv, was aonding n new envoy to concede all Lord 
Lytton’a donianda rather than quaircl with the Biitish 
Government, and with that fact in view tliG confer- 
ence was closed. 
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by tho great and powerful Emperor of tlio Nortli, 
with his eighty millions of people, with his million 
mid a 1ml f of holdiers, anil ficsli from liiaiccciit 
Yictoncs, and not by tlio pool trembling, sliiuldcr- 
jij" Ameer of Afghanistan, n'ith Jns few troops^ 
ovei wliidi he exercises a precarious nilo. Hut 
now, having xocoived from the Czar of Russia the 
gi eater olfeiice, we sing small to Russia and ask 
about her misbioii , and when aho says it is only a 
mission of coiiidesy wo seemingly rest content, but 
wo march our tlionsands into Afehanistan.’ 

On tlie 15th o£ June, 1877, in answer Lo 
questions asked by tho Duke of Argyll in 
the House of Lords, the Secretary for India 
nfliriiied tliat the conference at X^eslmwur 
had been arranged at the Ameer’s own 
request; tliafc there had been no attoinpL 
to force a Briiisli envoy on the Ameer nt 
Cabul ; tliat there had been no change in 
our policy towards Afglianistan ; and that 
our relations with Sliere Ali had undergone 
no material alternlion since tho preceding 
year, “Wlien the publication of the papers 
connected with this wretched affair showed 
tliat Lb esc statements were entirely at vari- 
ance witli the facts of the case, Lord 
Salisbury pleaded that to have told the 
triiLli in reply to the questions of the duke 
would havo been premature, and inigliL 
have proved injurious to the policy of the 
Government, 

At this critical moment Lord Lawrence, 
Uio venerable ex -Viceroy of India, raised 
his voice lo warn his countrymen against 
the wicked and dangerous co\iise which the 
Government was pursuing- — 

'AVliat ai6 wo to gaii^ be asked, ‘by going to 
war with tho Amocil Oaii wo doiljioiic him 
without tiiinmg tho mass of his coiiiitrymou 
against us I Can wo follow tlio policy of 1838-39 
without in all probability iucinrmg similar le- 
siiUs 7 If wo buccccd in driving Slioio Ah out of 
Cabul, whom can wo put in liis place ? And liow 
are wo fco insuvo the mamtenance of oiu ci-eatmo 
on the tlnoiio except hy occui)yiiig tlio country 7 
And when is such an occupation to termmato 7 I 
have no doubt that wo can clear tho dolilcs and 
valleys of Afglumistan from end to oncl of tlieir 
defenders, and tlmb no fovco of Afghans could 
stand against oiu troops when piopevly brought 
to bear against tliem. Tim country, liowovor, 
consists of mountain ranges for the most part 


biokeii up into rugged and dilTicult plateaus, where 
biavo men standing on the dcfciisivo havo con- 
sulerahlo advantages; and when wo foico such 
positions wo cannot continue to hold tlioiii, Tlio 
cost of invading sucJi a country will prove very 
great, niid the means for doing so must bo diawii 
fiom clsowhcic. Tlio country held by tho Amcor 
can afford nciilici tlio money jior tlio tiaiisport, 
nor even the subsisleiico in ailoqiiaho quantity for 
tho support of tho invading army. It is imposs- 
ible to foresee tlio end of such a war, and m tlio 
incanfcimo its piosccuiion would utterly ruin tlio 
finances of India. 

‘Such aio tho political and in iUtary considera- 
tions winch lead mo to raise my voico against tlie 
jircscnt policy lowaitls Amcor Shcio All. Arc nob 
moiai consiilciations also very strong against siudi 
a war? Have not tho Afghans a right to resist 
our forcing a mission on thoin, bearing m mind to 
wliat such missions often lead, and whiil Ihii lies’ 
mission m 1830 did acLuully bring upon tlioiu ?’ 

Tliis noble appeal to iho conscience and 
lo the judgment of Llio people of Great 
Britain was pow'crfully secoiulcd by Lord 
ShafLeabury, Lord Grey, and other einiiieiit 
men, who had always 'put qirinciplc above 
parly, and morality above exped icncy.’ But 
Lhe Ministry were obstinately bent on pur- 
suing their ‘imperial policy/ and a decided 
majority of the English rcprcsenlalives in 
the House of Commons gave them cordiiil 
support. In consequence of the ovusivo 
replies given by Lord Salisbury to the ques- 
tions put by the Buko of Aigyll, J'arlia- 
incnt wa.s allowed to adjourn witliout any 
discussion on the subject, Tho Govcrinneiit 
were in consequence left ablil^orty, without 
check or hindrance, to follow their own 
devices, and they Avore encouraged by llu^ 
approval of most of the mctvopolitiiii joiir- 
iiaLs and the applause of Llicir parly Lo pcM-- 
■severe in iho unjust and impolitic conrho cm 
wliioli they liad entered. On tJie DHi of 
Hovember llio Prime Ministuv startled Ins 
own colleagues and jiarty, as well as Lhe 
public, by the announcement that the wav 
which was about to commence was under- 
taken, ‘ not to punish tlie Anieei* for his 
reception of tho Itussiaii and his rdusal to 
receive an English mission, but for a recti- 
fication of boiiiulary — for iho substitution 
of a scieiitiiio for a liap-hazard frontier,’ 
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Lord Beaconsfield's conclusion, therefore, 
Avas Lliat a new frontier being in his judg- 
ment requiicd, lie was entitled to take it by 
force at once, ^vlthout the slightest regard 
to the rights of the Ameer or of the people 
of Afglianistan, 

This coveted ^ scientific frontier ' was 
speedily shown to be impracticable. Lord 
Northbrook had pointed out that *oiir 
present frontier is unassailable for pur- 
poses of defence, and to advance it further 
into Afghanistan would bo most unwise/ 
Loid Lawrence had declared that by 
nature our present frontier is remarkably 
strong, and if necessary could be strength- 
ened ut a moderate cost when compared with 
wliat a new frontier in an advanced position 
would certainly require. But all was in vain. 

The Government, however, persisted in 
the course winch tliey had chosen, and 
they issued an Ultimatum which contained, 
according to the Duke of Argyll, four de- 
liberately false statements, ' I confess/ he 
said^ ‘I cannot write these sentences with- 
out oinotion. They seem to mo to be the 
record of sayings and doings which cast an 
indeliWe disgrace upon our country.' The 
answer to this UUiinatum by the Aineor 
was considered unsatisfactory, and was at 
first most untruly aHirmed to have been 
insiilliiig. The poor chief, on the con- 
trary, wrote 111 liiiuible and jiiteous terms 
complaining of the ‘ harsh expressions and 
hard words, rex^ugnaiit to courtesy and 
politeness/ wliicli had been addressed to 
him. In his alllicted position (his favourite 
son Abdoolah having just died) 'pntienco 
and silonce would have been specially be- 
coming.* He contended that Ins officials 
liad shown no enmity to the British Clov- 
criimeiil, buL if any Powder, ‘without caaso 
or reason, slioivs cnimty towards this 
Oovonimcnl, tho matter is left in the 
hands of God and to His will* A decla- 
ration of war iininedialcly followed the 
receipt of this reply. 

A vigorous eifoit was made at tlie last 
hour by the friends of justice and peace to 
avert a war which w'as as unjust in its origin 


as It proved to be disastrous in its results. 
A committee was formed, composed of men 
of all political parties, and especially of 
men ‘who were strong lu their Indian ex- 
perience and reputation/ whose chief object 
ivas to ])nng jiressure to bear on the 
Government to postpone the actual com- 
mencement of hostilities till the papers on 
the subject had been made public, and till 
the Ameer should have had one chance 
more of making an exxilaiiation of liis view's 
and objects Lord Lawrence was cliairraaii 
of the coiuiiuttee, and on tlie 16th of 
November lie wu’otc Lord Beacoiisficld ask- 
ing him to receive a deputation on Llie 
earliest possible day. Bub the Premier 
cuitly declined the interview^ Parliamenb 
met early in December to consider the 
question, but it was too late: hostilities 
had already commenced, and the invasion 
of Afghanistan had been entered on. 

No one acquainted w'ith the state of 
matters imagined tliat the advance of tlie 
British army into Afghanistan w'oiild meet 
with any formidable military resistance. 
As it turned out the resistance of the 
Afghans u'as even less than had been 
anticipated. They made no resolute at- 
tempt to hold their ground, Diflicullies 
of transport w’ere of course veiy consid- 
erable; the camels died by tens of thou- 
sands in the mountain jiasses, to whicli 
they were ill-adapted ; the troops suffered 
gicat privations, and the hilhiiGn threat- 
ened their lines of communication both 
for troops and siipxdies, and cut off their 
convoys. The invading annj^ under General 
Sir Samuel Browne, advanced through the 
Khybcr Pass, General Poberls, after a 
sharp contest at the ‘Pci war Orest* with 
the Afghans, wdio fought wdili great braveiyj 
forced Ins way tbiongh tlie narrow' gorge 
called the SliaLiirgarclan, 13,000 feet high, 
the possession of wducli gave him the com- 
mand of all the passes botweeii Khurimi 
and Cabul. The division under Generals 
BidduljDh and Stewart marched through 
the Bolan Pass, and early in January, 1870, 
took possession of Candahar *wibh little 
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more than a show of resistance on the part 
of the Afghans ; but the forces under Sir 
Samuel Hrowiie halted at Jellalabacl, and 
the division conimanded by General Itobcrts 
delayed in the meantime their advance 
beyond the Shaturgardan. 

J^Ieamvliile the xioor Ameer, overwhelmed 
by the peiTk:xities and x^erils of his posi- 
tion, relapsed into the state of gloomy in- 
action which at previous critical junctures 
had opx>re5sed liim. Some of the chiefs 
fell away from him in the day of liis ad- 
versity, and those wlio remained with him 
gave it as their ojiinion that furllicr resist- 
ance was hox>elefes. Ho therefore ciiutted 
Cabul in company with tlie members of tlie 
lUissmn mission, who had remained there 
until tills time. His object was to go to 
Taslikeiid to see General KauHinann, but lie 
•was not xierniitted to cross the frontier. 
Eroin lEazar-a-Sherif, near Ilalldi, he sent 
an embassy to tho llussiau Governor- 
General, but he was informed that the 
C^ar declined to interfere in llio affnirs of 
Afghanistan. Worn out with hardshix>s 
and disappoiutmciils, Slicrc Ali died on tlie 
21st of Pebruary. On leaving Cabul he 
liad released Ins son, Yalcooh IChan, iroin 
the coiifluenienb in which ho had kept him 
for years, and appointed him to act as 
regent in his name. The day before liis 
father’s death Yakoob made overUires for 
Xieace, and after some xn’eliminary negotia- 
tions, which were protrticled for several 
weeks, Yakoob, on the 8Lh of ilay, camo in 
Xiersoii to the Eriti.sli camp, which had 
been advanced from Jellalabad to Gunda- 
muk. He was received with gieat core- 
inonial as the ruler of Afghanistan, but 
tlioLigli his succession was acknowledged by 
his father’s ministers and the chiefs by 
wliom lie w^as for the moment surroiiudcd, 
his position w^as anything hub secure. 
Hadakshan was in ox>en revolt, Ay oob Khan, 
Yakooh’s brother, •svas Governor of Herat, 
and his allegiance was doubtful. Wali 
jMahomed, half-brother of Shere Ali, was a 
clainianb for the oilice of Ameer, and Ab- 
durahman, the late Ameer's old rival, -was 


a refugee in Turkestan, and was ready at 
any iiioiiiciit to cross the frontier and renew 
his claims. In these circmnstancea it w^as 
evidently of great iinportaiico to Yakoob 
to obtain tho rceogiiiLion of the llrilisli 
Government, which was certain to be fol- 
lowed by nmxdc material assistance. On 
the other hand, the Indian nulhorities were 
anxious to find a chief with whom they 
could concliidG a treaty which would secure 
them iDrodominanL authority in Afglmnis- 
tan, and Yakoob lay icadic-sL to their Imnd. 

The new Ameer consented wdtliont hesita- 
tion to place his foreign relatious and policy 
under Ilritish conl.roh A dediiito treaty 
was signed at Gundaiiuilc on the 2Gtli of 
May, conceding all the doiminds made by 
Lord Lytton. The foreign arfairs of tho 
AnicGi' were to bo conducted iii accordance 
witli British advice, and he was in turn to 
he supported by tho Briti.sh Oovernmont 
against foreign nggrossion. A Britisli ro- 
sidenfc, accompanied by a proper escort, was 
to bo slatiojied at Cabul, wdth antliority to 
.send British agents to tho Afghan frontier 
oil .sjiGcial occasions, The Khoornm, I'ish- 
eon, and Sibu valleys were assigned to tho 
British Government, who were also to hava 
completo control of tho Khybor and Miclmi 
Passes, as well as of tlie relations with 
the independent frontier tribes in whoso 
lemLoriGs these glasses arc situated. In 
return for these concessions the Ameer "was 
to receive an annual subsidy of £60,000, 
coutingenb on his strict fidfilnicnt ot tlm 
tioaty. Tho ^scientific frontier,' on which 
so much stress had been laid, was to 1)0 
settled in a supplemeiitary paper, whicli 
was to define its xu'eoise lino and extent. 
Tho objects of the wai* had tlnis been 
secured on paper, but tho penally of ibc.so 
ill-starred and wicked proceedings was 
si:)ecdily exacted. 

The news of tho trimnxfiiant result of the 
Ministerial xiolicy was received with loud 
rejoicings by the sinix^orter-s of tlie Govorn- 
ineiit and the imiltitnde with whom succe.ss 
overrides all moral principles. The result, 
it was exulUngly proclnimecl, liad proved 
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tluiL Lord Lawrence and the otlier eminent 
authorities who had disapproved of the 
aggression in Afghanistan were w^rong both 
in their premises and their conclusions. 
The great statesman, however, was in no 
way shaken in his views by the temporary 
success of the attack on Sheve Ah. 'I 
fear/ he said, ^ it can end in nothing but 
evil to \\s,' Ai\d whew he heard thab hy 
one of tlic articles of tlio Treaty of Giiii- 
dainiik Sir Louis Cavagnari should rc- , 
nmin with his escort at Cabul, ^ they will 
be all murdereeV ho exclaimed, ^ every one 
of them.' Lord Lawrence and tlic other 
opponents urged that the real difliculbies 
of the position the OovernmenL intended 
to assume in Afghanistan would begin pre- 
ci&oly when the military diRionlties were 
past. Tlie prediction was speedily and 
thoroughly verihed, and the tragic accounts 
of November, 1841, weio cnaclcd over again ' 
in Cabul in September, 1879. It seems 
almost incredible that the lesson which 
these events taught should have been for- 
gotten or despised by our Government, and 
that the very same mistakes which proved 
fatal to the British envoys despatched to 
the Cabul couit by Lord Auckland should 
have been repeated with the same result by 
Lord Lytton, and that what the Duke of 
Argyll called the lesson on foreign policy 
impressed on the Anglo-Indian mind by 
that solitary horseman who, on the 13th 
of January, 1842, »stnggercd half uncon- 
scious into the gale of Jollalabad, sliould 
have been forgotten, 

Sir Louis Cavagnari, who was selected 
to occupy the perilous position of British 
Envoy at Cabul, was an nflicer of oxtraor- 
clinaiy merit. It is said by one who knew 
him well that 'he had acquired a complete 
knowledge of the native character His 
name and influence were known and felt 
on the whole iiorlli-west frontier. In 
spirit and gallantry he stood in the first 
rank. He iiad shown skill and prudencG 
in negotiation,' and tliough well aware of 
the dangers to which ho would be exposed 
from Mohammedan bigotry and Afghan 


jealousy of foreigners, he hoped that by his 
good-will and personal iniliieiice he might 
become *as safe among Pat bans at Cabul as 
among Pathaiis at Pe.shawur,’ Associated 
with lum as his secretary was Mr. Jenkins, 
a young Scotsman who had already given 
marks of the highest promise in the Indian 
service, Dr. Kelly as surgeon, and Lieutenant 
Hainvltcw of the CUwdcs, who cormwawded 
the escorbj consisting of twenty-six troopers 
and fifty infantry, Ilamiltoii was one of the 
bravest officers of the army, and had just 
gained the Victoria Cross for the extraordi- 
nary valour displayed by him in the action 
in wdiich Major 'Wigraiu Battyo was killed. 

The Envoy was honourably conducted 
through the Ameer's dominions from Ali 
Khal, and was received at Cabul wdth appa- 
rent respect by the people — with cordiality 
by the Ameer. It is impossible to speak 
wdbh certainty of the events which followed 
during the summer and autunm, but tlieio 
appears tc have been some symptoms of 
estrangement on the part of the Ameer, and 
various indications of a hostile disimsition 
oil the part of the Afgliau chiefs and people, 
though no apprehensions of dmiger seem to 
have been entertained by the Envoy and 
lus three British associates. 

It speedily appeared that the Ameer 
was not the master of his own troo^ja, of 
Ills own capital, of his own palace. On 
the 3rd of September a military revolt 
lu’oko oiifi, on the ground of arrears of 
pay, which instantly assumed the char- 
acter of an attack on the British liesi- 
deiicy, situated in tho. Bala Hissar, or 
citadel of Cabul, The defences weio un- 
fortunately riunous, and the handful of 
the Guides were unable to hold the place 
against the mutinous soldiery, aided by the 
mob of the city incited by hatred of the 
stranger and the infidel. Driven from point 
to point of the indefensible fortress, the 
gallant Guides, led by the Envoy and his 
brother oflicers, made charge after charge 
and drove back their nssailauis, who, lioAV- 
ever, only returned in increasing mini- 
bera. Their leadens fell first, bub the native 
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officers and tlio men continued tlie desperate 
contest. The assailants at last succeeded in 
setting fire to tlie bailding, and tlieii the 
defendeia, riisliing out, perished fighting to 
a man, A few troopers and servants of tlic 
Embassy, ^vlio haijpcned to he absent at 
the time of tlie attaclr, alone escaped. Be- 
fore they wore pushed to extremities several 
messages 'were sent to the Ameer, who pro- 
mised that ho Avould send help, but none 
came. He alleged in his letter to the Vice- 
roy that he had sent j\Iollahs with the 
Koran to llie mutineers to restrain them, 
and had afterwards sent las sou and coiu- 
maiider-in-chicf for the same purpose. It 
ia impossible to say wheilier lie was help- 
less fiom terror, or was hiiiiaclt surrounded 
by the mutinous soldiery, or was inactive 
from treachery; he unquestionably failed 
in the courage and resolution lie ouglit 
to have sliowii in defence of the British 
Envoy, actually within the shelter ot his 
own palace. One thing this tragical evont 
demonstrated, that tlie reluctance of Shore 
All to receive Brttlsli residents in the 
interior of his dominions, oil the ground 
that he could not insure ilic safety of their 
lives and property, was not uareasoimble 
or insincere. 

As soon a.s the news of the outrage on the 
Bcsidency and the imirdor of our Envoy 
reached Calcutta the Viceroy icsolvcd to 
take summary vengeance for the crime, and 
troops were despaLcliecl to Afghanistan with 
all possible expedition As usual, however, 
there was a great deficiency of transport 
and supplies. General Baker’s brigade, 
advancing by the >Sliaturgardan, occupied 
Ku.slii on the of September. The 
Ameer, who had written to tlic Viceroy 
bewailing liis helplessness, presented him- 
self ahnosb as a fugitive in General Baker's 
camp on the 27Lh, Witli him came his 
father-in-law, his leading minisLers, and 
Padishah Khan, tlio most inJhicnlial of the 
Glulzio chiefs. Next day G eneral Jloberts, 
who had been obliged to fight hia way 
through hostile tribes, arrived, and received 
the Ameer at a durbar with royal honours. 


I The British General acted on the convenient 
theory that he had come merely to main- 
tain the aiitliority of the Ameer against 
rebels and niutinoiny soldiers, and issued a 
proclamation warning all persons of the 
penalties of rcsistancQ to their lawful 
sovereign. Mni‘ching towards Cabiil, the 
British forces encountered, on October 5, a 
large body of the Afghans in a strong posi- 
tion at a place called Cliarasiab, and a [lor 
a stubborn conilict put thorn to flight, leav- 
ing many guns and arms and a large quan- 
tity of amnmniliou in the hands of the 
victors The hosts of Ghilxios and other 
liillmeii who had hung roiiiul tlie lear and 
flanks oC our army were for the lime dis- 
persed, but as General ilobcris said, Hho 
whole counlry was seething.' ITe made his 
formal entry into Gabiil on the l2Lh of 
October, without auy apparent cordiality 
on one side or ill-wiU on the other. 

Before tlie entrance of our troops into 
; the capital the puppet ruler whom our 
i Goverimicnt luul set up tendered lus resig- 
nation. Ho was weary, ho .said, ot the task 
of ruling such subjects as the Afghans luid 
pioved His resignation was readily ac- 
cepted, and suspicioiia of Ids fidelity having 
arisen the Viceroy directed that he .should 
be sent to India. His fatlior-in-law and 
others of his influoiUial advisers wore also 
sent out of the country. Two commis- 
sions were appointed, one to iiiqiurc into 
the circumstances of the attack mi tlio 
Itosideiicy, the other to try prisoiieis ac- 
cu.sccl of taking part in it, or of opposing 
the advance of the Bnti.sh troops. As 
might have been o>cpeGtccl great difficulty 
was found m obtaining trustworlliy evi- 
dence respecting UiO massacre, and lliougli 
several persons were convicted of direct 
participation in it and wore publicly hanged, 
lliero is reason to believe that most of the 
real criminals had fled from the city before 
the arrival of our troops. 

No blaino could be attached to the 
Britisli authorities in inflicliiig merited 
punishment ou the murderers of our En- 
voy and his attendants, but the caye was 
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very different when they proceeded to 
treat the Afghan people, not as enemies to 
be subdued and compelled to submit to oiir 
arms, but as traitors to be treated, with the 
pCJi allies of treason. It was stated in a 
telegram fiom Lord Lytton to tlie Indian 
Office, of date October 18, that as 'the 
inhabiiaiits have pertinaciously opposed 
the advance of onr troops after warning 
ilicu have hccomc rebels; that Cabiil and the 
surrounding coiiiiLry witiuii a radius of ten 
miles will be placed under inartinl law, 
that rewards aie offered for any person 
concerned m the attack on the JEmbassy, 
or for ill formation leading to captures ; 
that similar rewards are olfcrcd for any 
person who has fought against the Eritish 
troops since 3rd September, and that large 
rewards are offered for rebel officers of the 
Afghan army.' A proclamation was issued 
by General llobcrLs declaring that 'persons 
who were guilty of instigating the troops 
and people to oppose the Hriti&h troops 
will be treated without mercy as rebels.' 
These were not mere empty threats. The 
most stringent resbricliona rvcic imposed 
upon tlic corrcspoiiJenU of our public 
;jouvnals, Ko IcUcr was permitted to leave 
the British camp without being subjected 
to the examination of certain military offi- 
cials, u ho had authority to strike out every 
slaleincnt which they thought it inexpedient 
to publish, and the coiTCspoiident of the 
Standard was expelled from the camp 
The oliject of these unprecedented pre- 
can lions was to keep the public at home 
ns far ns possible in ignorance of the 
blunders committed by the Indian Govern- 
ment in the management of the war, and 
of the system of terrorism which under 
their orders had been instituted in Afghan- 
istan. But cnougli trail spiled even from 
tliG meagre and mutilated reports which 
alone wore allowed to be issued respecting 
the operations of our troops, to show that 
the proclamations were carried out with 
merciless severity. The chief Alollah of 
Cabiil was liaiiged, it was said, by order of 
the Indian Government 'for preaching a 
VOL, IV. 


religious war, and giving the fanatics the 
standard/ The Kotwal (the chief police 
magistrate) of Cabul slmred the fate of the 
ecclesiastical dignitary, on the ground ' that 
he had sent out a proclamation through the 
city calling on all Mohammedans to fight 
at Cliarasaib/ Along with linn, besides 
the Mollah, two generals (one of royal 
' blood) and a C]}owdilca.s ivero put to doalh 
It was not even alleged that bliese officials 
had taken nay part in the murder of our 
Envoy, The sole offence laid to their 
charge was that they wore 'promiueiib iii 
inciting unci organizing the resistance’ to 
the British foi ces Another telegram stated 
that 'no quarter is given to any one found 
firing upon WBy and that 2 ^yisoncrs iahen in 
fujlii are shot! In short, every Afghan who 
took up arms in dofoiicc of his country 
against a most unjustiiiablc and wicked 
invasion was treated as a rebel and a 
murderer, and even those who sheltered 
the disbanded soldiers in tho clay of their 
distress were treated ns felons. 

An expedition, under General Baker, was 
sent out ill l^oveiiibor, after the British 
forces wore in possession of Cabal, to iiunfc 
out these fugitives from the villages in 
winch they had found refuge. A village 
named ludikee was surrounded, and the 
headmen wore ordered by the general, 
under pam of death and tlie burning of 
their dwellings, to deliver up the hidden 
soldiers, and only fivo iniiiiitc.s’ grace was 
allowed them But the Afghan warriors 
saved their hosts the dreadful alternative, 
and came forward at once and ans'wered to 
their names on the roll-call of their regi- 
ment, which was in the liandg of Baker. 
With an insensibility to the generous self- 
devotion of these men which is most 
shocking, they were iguonriniously hanged 
as if they had been the vilest criminals, 
and a ruinous fine of 20,000 lbs of grain 
and 000 loads of chopped stra\Y for forage 
was extracted from the villagers under the 
threat of burning their dsvellings to the 
ground. Other villages were treated in tlie 
same barbarous mannei:, and altogetlicr 
37 
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General Enter in tlie course of ci linni of 
tlii'GG or four clays captured eighty-nine 
weaned and wounded Argliaiis, of whom 
he executed forLy-nnic,'' 'i'lio only regret 
expressed by the pcrpctratoi's of these 
barbarous deeds was tliat the men ihiis 
ineicilessly put lo death were private sol- 
diers, and that their generals, Karhel Khan, 
Kelc J^lEihomed, and Mahomed Jau, for 
whose eaptm'o large rewards had been 
offered, had inaclc their escape. 

Another expeditioji, commanded by Gen- 
eral Tyticr, destroyed no less than Mvclvo 
largo villages stored with grain, leaving the 
helpless women and cliildron in the doplh 
of an Afghan winter to perish of lunigcjr 
and cold. It need excite no surprise tluil 
such atrocities created a burning thiist for 
roveiige among all the Afghan trilies, that 
the ^vhole country rose in arms against its 
Ijarharous invaders, and that the iinmocliate 
result was to place our troops in a position 
of imminent peril, in which they wero com- 
pelled to fight for their lives and not for 
coiKpiost. It may well be asked on what 
grounds did the Indian Viceroy and his 
Council order these Afghan soldiers to 
bo pub to death in cold blood? lo what 
Government had they been traitors ? 
against wduit sovereign liad they rebelled ? 
it could not be alleged that because they 
lough t against the Biitisli troops who in- 
vaded their country they were therefore 
lo be regarded and treated as rebels, for 
our Govevnmeul. bad nc/er claimed any 
right of sovereignty over Afghanistan, 
AVith almost as little reason could tliey bo 
accused of treason against Yiilcoob Khan. 
It suited the purpose of Lord Tjcaconsfield 
Lind the Indian Viceroy lo recognize him 
as Ameer; but ho was not the nearest heir 
to the IhroiiG, and Shcre Ali, his father, 
so strongly thsappioved of his claim to the 
succession that lie consigned him to a long 
and apparently hopeless imprisonment A 

* fittompb iiiado to iiiiiiiniizo these ntrocitiea 
after the iiuhhc iiicbfiiiatiomvjis aroused aj;ainst tlioin, 
bv\t tl\Q \ivoclawAt^oi\B awd ior 

B elves, to a.iy nothing of the iimtilated mul cooked 
lottery of the special coiicsiioiiclojits. 


considerable numhor of the chiefs refused 
to recognize the validity of his pretonsions, 
and dcuouiicccl him as the puppet of Ibo 
Hritish Government, and as a oowiud and 
a ImitOT to his country. The great body 
of the Afghan ti'ibcs, in fact, from llie first 
repudiated his claims to the amcorship, 
and never in any foiin acknowleclgeil tlio 
treaty which our Indmu Viceroy, under 
the dictiiUoii of the Homo Goveriuuout, 
wrung from the pretender whom he had 
placed on the throne. Yet under a con- 
temptible cpiildde the Clovernmciit in- 
structed their olliccrs to hang as tnuLoi.s 
Lho soldiers who never owed allegiance lo 
Yakooh JChan, and wdio simply ilid their 
duty as fioemoii and patriots in defending 
tlieir hearths and lioines against invasion. 

This conduct must bo regarded as still 
more iudofensiblo when wo take into ac- 
count the fact that llioro is good reason 
lo believe that in resisting the Lritisli 
troops the Afgliaii chiefs and their chuiR- 
meu were obeying the secret orders of tbo 
Amcor himself. After the advaiieo of the 
ISritisli army into AfglmnisLau ho abdicated 
the sovereignly, as we have seen, was trcLited 
as a prisoner, and .sent out uf the country 
with a view to his heiiig brought lo trial on 
the charge lliat lie had in-stigated or at least 
connived at the at bade on the Iicsidoncy. 
Ill these circumstances Lord Lytloiiwas no 
more cutitlcd to ,say as lie did, that Glio 
British Government could justly destiny 
Oabul,' than Bismarck avuuUI liavo boon 
warranted lo say that lho iTussinn Gov- 
erinncnt could justly destroy Baris; and 
General lloberts had no more right to treat 
as rebels the Afghan soldiers who fought 
ogaiiist our troops at Olmrasaib in deronee 
of their capital than Von !Moltko would 
have had to hang the bb’ciich soldiers wlio, 
after Sedan, fought against the Pnis.sians 
in defonco of Paris, or Lo offer rewards fur 
the capture of iheir officers, in order tliat 
they might be iguominiously put to death, 
xU this period, however, the ]\linistcrial 
Journals had the effroiiloi'y to declare that 
religion and morality have notliing to do 
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wiLli llie policy of a Government — that the 
intciGst of our om\ country was the sole 
ohjoGt to be kept in view in our dealings 
with the Afghans, whose welfare was not for 
an instant to be taken into account by our 
rulers and their agents ; and that in order 
to x}rovide for the securiLy of our Indian 
doimnioiis the Government was entitled to 
lay Avaste the Afghaii territory, to expel or 
imprison its rulers, to put to death the 
inhabitants wlio resisted our aiitlionty, 
and to reduce the country to a state oE 
complete anarchy. When sucli cynically 
selhsh and immoral pleas were unhliishingly 
piomulgaLcd by tlic supporters of the Min- 
istry at Iiome, it was not surprising that 
the Indian Government and the command- 
ers of our troops carried on hostilities 
against the Afghan tribes in a manner 
wliich violated both the recognized laAVS of 
war and tlie common dictates of humanity, 
'Die cruelty Avitli Avhicli the Afghan sol- 
diers AVGic treated, together with the op- 
piessivo TCQuisitions for forage and the 
exactions of revenuo, roused the indig- 
nation of tho headmen, and persistent 
altaclis were made upon our troops 
Priests and patriots were busy every- 
Avhere preaching llio duty of fighting to 
the death against the infidel and the for- 
eigner. At Ghuziiee, to Avhich the Cabul 
soldiers had fled, an aged Mollali becanie 
tlio ]7rophet of a lioly Avar, and insurgent 
bands collected in great niimbeus in the 
turbulent province of Kohistam In Llaidaii 
lliQ people rose and murdered the Gov- 
ernor, a son of Dost ISIohammed, for no 
other reason than that ho was appointed 
by tho British General 
On the 10th of Dccemhcr a serious 
coiilhct took place helAVCCii our troops 
and a large body of Olinznce iiiauigcnts, 
ivho fongliL AVitli dc&pciate courage, mi- 
chccked by tho fire of our artillery, and 
tAvice repulsed a cavalry charge. 'Die guns 
Averc upset in the Avatcr-cuts and aban- 
doned, tliough nlUmatoly recovered, and 
our soldiGis Avero compelled to retreat in 
groat disorder. Incessant attacks of tho 


same kind by overwhclining numbers of 
Ijillmcn were made upon our troops, and 
Avero repulsed Avith dillicuUy after heavy 
losses. Ill the end General Eoherts foiiud 
it necessary to withdiw all his men from 
Cahul to the fortified encampment of 
Shorpur, two miles iiortli of the city, till 
the arrival of reinforcements, ToAvavds 
the close of the year the a I lacks of the 
insurgGiits on his po.sition avcic rencAved 
Avitli such determined resolution and per- 
severance that lie found it necessary to 
dislodge them from the surrounding lulls 
and villages, After a severe struggle lie 
succeeded m driving them off Aviili consider- 
able loss; ami Mahomed Jan and tho other 
leaders lied to Ghuznee, taking Avitli them 
the infant son of Yakoob Khan, whom lie 
had declared Ameer, General Eoberfca then 
issued a j)roolamatioii, granting an amnesty 
to all Avho Avoiild return to Ihoir homes, 
Avitli the exception of six leaders of the 
revolt against Yakoob Kliaii and the mur- 
derers of the GoA'^ernor of Maiclaii, 

Although the aLLack upon Slierpiir had 
been repulsed, and our i.roox>3 for the pre- 
soiib relieved from imminent danger, ven- 
geance Avas still sought upon the Afghan 
tribes, General JJakcr wag sent towards 
ICohistan Avith a force of about 2000 nieu to 
I 'punish* the tribes iu that district who bad 
taken an active part in the attack upon our 
intrenched enm}? Geneial Bright was 
iiiGaiiAvhile occiipyiug himself in 'punish- 
ing* the tribesmen Avho had iiiterruptcd 
General Gough's march on Jiigdiilhick and 
Latabaiid and had harassed the British 
outpostg. Ill this 'punitive expedition,* as 
it was termed, lie 'completely surprised* 
their villages, and of course treated them 
after the examxde set by General Baker. 

The unity of Afghanistan seemed now 
completely biokeii up hy our Avantou 
invasion. Province after jirovince had 
broken aAV’ay. The most important strong- 
holds to the south and to the cast Avoro 
ill tlie bauds of the British forces^ and 
various portions in other quarters wero 
111 the possession of chiefs striving for 
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indepcndonce. One section, headed hy 
Jrahomed Jnii, declaved for the infant sou 
o£ Yakoob Ivliaii, and was supported by the 
patriotic party and the fanatical Moliain- 
lacdans. Abduralnnan, the old rival of 
Sliero Ali, was once more in the field, 
while the Governor of Herat, Ayoob Khan, 
Yakoob’s brother, was preparing to assert 
ills own daijDS. TJie llritish Government 
lot it be understood lliat they wore prepared 
to recognize as Ameer any fit and friendly 
Sirdar ivlioin the representatives of tlie 
people might choose, hut it was utterly im- 
possible to obtain anything like luianiinily 
in the clioico of a person to fill the vacant 
throne. About tlie end of Marcli Mr. Lcpell 
Grilfiii, wlio had been Secretary to the I’un- 
jaiib Govorniiienl, arrived at Oabnl, and 
assumed the control of political affairs. He 
took an early oppovLimifcy of inrorming the 
Sirdars that it was considered ndvisablo to 
divide the country into its old constituent 
provinces; and Sliero Ali, cousin of the 
Ameer of tlie same nniiio, was informed by 
the Yiceroy that he was to bo recognized as 
the iiidopendent ruler or AVnli of the king- 
dom of Candahav. A Uritish resident was 
of course to bo appointed to his court, and 
a British force was to be .stationed nt Oan- 
dahar for his protection. As a further 
iiKlicntioii of the good-will of the British 
Govornment, ho was told that a battery of 
smooth-bore guns was on its way to him as 
a present, lfegotiation,s wore now opened 
with Abdurahman, and on 22nd July he 
was recognized as Ameer of Northern 
Afghanistan. Ho was put in po.sse.ssion 
of the fortifications constvneted nt Oabnl, 
Jdlalabacl, and otlier strongholds, A largo 
sura of niouoy was given Inm, and he also 
obtained all the captured Afghan guns and 
stores of ainnuniilion. 

The troops wbicli g.arrisoncd Candabar 
had been tlcLamecl on service since they had 
been sent np to Afghanistan in 1878, and 
were now impatient to leave the country. 
It was tliei'cfol’o decided to .send up lloinbay 
troops to rclioie these Bengal TCginienta, 
and it was tliouglil desirable that they 


lionlU piroceed to India by Gliuznec and 
Oabnl, instead of returning by Quetta and 
the Bolaii Pass. On the arrival of tlie 
troops who were to replace them at Can- 
daliar, the Bengal force, minibeving about 
GOOO lighting men, started iii three divisions 
for Oliuziieo under General Stcwarl. At 
KholaL-i-Ghilzyo llio three columns united. 
Their road lay tlirougli a dreary and desert 
coimiry, whieli seemed to have been abmi- 
doned by tlio iiiliabitnnL.s. At a place 
called Abincil Khol, about 23 miles souLli 
of Ghuzneo, they were attacked (Hith April) 
by a body of Afghans consisting of 15,000 
foot and 1000 liorsenicii. After a desperate 
slrngglo, in which 3000 of the assailants are 
believed to liavc fallen, tlio Afghans woro 
defeated and driven olf. The loss of the 
British forces was only 17 killed and 1 2‘1 
wounded, and next day their advanced 
cavalry entered Gliuznec without oppo.sition. 
After a short halt General Htewart .started 
for Oabnl, which ho reached in safety, 
Ihoiigli lie had repeatedly to defend him- 
self on his inarch ngairnsL the attacks of tho 
hillmen, who hung upon Ida flanks and 
availed thumaelvcs of every opportunity to 
haiass and annoy him. 

On his arrival nt Oabnl General .Stewart, 
as senior olficcr, took over the comniand from 
Gonornl llobcrLs. At this juncture the 
oleelions at homo having gone decukidly 
against Iho Government, they had at once 
rasigned. Lord Ilavliugton was appointed 
Indian Secretary, and Lord Ljtion was rc- 
pdaced hy tho Marquis of Bipon. The 
seheino of tho Consovvativo ministry was 
virtually to make Candahar a protected 
state, under tho control of the British Vice- 
roy, and to allow Oabnl and Northern 
Afghanistan to ho governed hy any friendly 
Ameer whom the chiefs might select 
Communications Imd accordingly been 
opened with Abdurahman befoic Lord 
Lyttoii resigned office, and was cmitinued 
by Ids successor, who made it known that 
oiir main object was to effect our retreat 
peaceably from the country, but that it was 
desirable that a settled Govornment .should 
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be croaleil Tlio new ministry, however, 
were ovuleutly indisposed to retain Gaiicla- 
bar and tlie other places made over to ns 
by the treaty of Qundamiik, or to take 
any stops which would involve Hie neces- 
feity of maintaining a permanent garrison 
m Afglianiskan. 

Negotiations were still continued with 
Abdurahman, thoiigli he was well known 
to he a Iviissian pensioner, and at last, 
on the 22ncl of July, at a durbar held 
at Cabnl, Mr. Griffin announced that the 
JU’iLisli Govorninent recognized Abdurah- 
man as Ameer of Northern Afghanistan, 
He frankly stated to Mr, Griffin that he 
did not desire out ostensible support, and 
that the presence oE our troops would only 
alienate bis followers and weaken his au- 
thority. No formal engagement was entered 
into with liim, and ho was not asked to 
receive a British resident, but ho was as- 
sured thnb if ho conformed to the advice 
of tho British Government they would, if 
iiccessary, defend him against uujiro voted 
aggression. 

Meanwhile Ayoob Khan, one of tlie sons 
of the late Shere Ali, wlio had for some 
time been Governor of Herat, now began 
lo pmss Ins claim,s to the ameership, and 
advanced towards Faiu at the head of a 
numerous and well-equipped army. The' 
now Viceroy, who appears to have been 
imparfoctly informed as to the state of 
iiiattcis, was of oimiiou that Ayoob's jiass- 
age of tlio river Helmund would endanger 
our position at Caiidahar, and gave orders 
that it should be prevented. General Bur- 
rows was scut at tho head of a body of 
2 GOO men, of whom only 497 were Europciin 
infantry and 141 artillerymen, to arrest the 
]>rogress of the invader. It was soon re- 
ported that the tribesmen wore lloclcing in 
groat numbers to Ayoob Khan’s standard. 
Tlic soldiers of the Wall of Caiulalinr 
mutinied and Jiaslened to join him, and 
some notables wdio had been long be- 
lieved to be sincerely loyal disappeared 
secretly from Candahar to take part wdth 
iJie invader. In those circanistanoes 


General Burrows decided to letive to the 
village of Kliushk-i-Nakhiid, 41 miles from 
Caudalmr, thus putting a desert tract of 30 
miles between him and the Helmund. The 
moral effect of this movement was decidedly 
bad, as indicating a sense of weakness to 
Ayoob and the inhabilants of the district. 
The general’s scouts were negligent or 
treacherous, and he was not aware that 
Ayoob had actually crossed the Helmund 
until tlie appearance of his cavalry a few 
miles from the British camp. Councils 
were held, at which great difference of 
opinion prevailed, and nothing definite was 
deiermined. About 12 miles north of 
Klmshk-i-Nakhnd is a village called Mai- 
waiid, and a pass over the hills, by whicli 
a force, avoiding the British camp, could 
march on to Caudalmr. On the evening 
of the 2Gth July spiics reported tliat a small 
body o£ the enemy -were maldng for the 
pass, and next morning General Burrows 
resolved to march out, in order to 'turn out 
tho few hundred Ghazees ’ who occupied it. 

The general was an '^excellent office-inan, 
wlio liad spent the best years of his life on 
the .staff and iliougli biTive as a lion, lie 
was incapable of appireciating the course lie 
ought to have followed. As Ayoob was 
obliged to assume (lie offensive, Btinws 
ought to have taken up a strong position 
on the enemy's line of advance, and to have 
awaited his attack. Ho secuis, however, 
to liavc had no definite plan but that of 
fighting the Afghans whenever he got the 
opportunity. On the 26th lie heard that 
Ayoob*.s advance-guard Imd arrived at 
Garunavaiid and Maiwand, with the main 
body following, and lie resolved to assume 
the offensive His sniall force, weakened 
by sickness and cue umbered by the huge 
train of baggage winch it had to guard, had 
to engage siu Afghan force oE at least 12, GOO 
men (Geiieml Burrows cstiinabed them at 
25,000, hub his estimate was probably in- 
correct), of whom 5000 were cavalry. Lieu- 
tenant Maclaine, with his guns, crossed a 
broad torreut-bed which lay between the 
Afglmns and Ihe British force. It is said 
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that an order was sent to him to return, but 
for some unknown reason he failed to do so^ 
and otlior two gnus and some cavalry were 
despatched to his support The general had 
no opportunity of reconnoitring the ground, 
or asccrtainuig the extent of the deep tor- 
rent-bed in front and on our right which 
concealed and slioltered the enemy ; but lie 
admitted that Lieutenant JIaclai lie's im- 
petuosity in coramcncing the action sooner 
than was intended compelled him to open 
firo at once with the remaining guns. TJic 
details of the conflict cannot be ascertained 
with anything approaching to certainty, 
If the ino.sfc daring courage could have 
made up for unskilful strategy, General 
Burrows ‘would have won a Victoria Cross 
twenty times.' But under the atlaclcs of 
tlio overwhelming niunbers of tlie enemy 
the native troops became unsteady, and 
their line at length 'curled up like a ^vave,' 
The 66th British Foot displayed the most 
desperate valour iu resisting the attacks of 
the surging masses of swordsmen, cavalry, 
and musketeers who pressed upon them 
from all sides, and they suffeicd severely 
iu the conflict; but at lengtli the few 
■wearied remnants were swept to the rear 
in a surging mob of Sepoys and Afghans. 
The general, in order to save liis infantry 
from annihilation, wag compelled to give 
the order for retreat, which speedily became 
a flighU During the rest of the day, and 
all through the night till the morning of the 
following day, the fugitives contniiiod to 
stream towards Canclalmr, The Afghans 
hovered in the rear and made frequent 
attaclvs, bub failed to disperse our men, 
who, though worn out ^vith thirst and 
hunger and fatigue, jnade a gallant resist- 
ance whenever an onset was made. Their 
rear was protecLecl by the artillery, which 
IvGpfc up its jnililary foruiaiioii even to the 
walla of Caiidaliav, and the limbers served 
as ambulances for the woimdecl Alto- 
gether in the battle and the retreat nearly 
half the force perished. 

It is only an act of justice to General 
Burrows to quote the testimony borne by a 


distinguished officer to his conduct in this 
conflict. AVIiile admitting that ho had 
committed serious mistakes in strategy, it 
was added, 'on the other hand, he never 
lost his head for a moment, and in the 
moment of the greatest danger and con- 
fusion exerted himself with the utmost 
gallantry and energy to restore order.' 
Indeed, that any of his force escaped at all 
is pirobably due to his calm courage. Ho 
showed that, if owing to a long career of 
desk woik he was an unskilful general, lio 
was, at all events, a fighting officer of whom 
the British army may be proud 

General Burrows undoubtedly coinmitLed 
a series of tactical errors of a grave nature, 
but the blame of this rash and unfortiinaLc 
cnterpri.se is not altogether due to him, but 
must be largely shared by General Pnin- 
rose, who commanded in Candahar, and 
the Indian Government. The former was 
responsible for despatching General Bur- 
rows with only some 2600 men and twelve 
giiiis to hold in check an army of at least 
12,000 men with tliirty guns, and leaving 
him with no support nearer than 43 miles. 
He certainly ought to have sent to the 
assistance of Burrows at least the two 
regiments of native infantry which bad 
arrived from the frontier in time for tlio 
battle of Maiwaiich If he did not think 
fit to strengthen the brigade, he .should 
have recalled it. Want of forethought and 
false economy on the part of the Indian 
Government had so cleniidcd General 
Pliayre, who was stationed at Quetta, of 
transport, that he could not push up any 
large force to Candahar 
Had ordinary foresight and pnuleiico 
been displaj^ed, General Pliayre would have 
been able to have reached Cauclalmr by 
August 15, But both the Government and 
General Primrose seemed to have failed 
to appreciate the position of affairs. For- 
tunately the enemy had suffered too much 
and were too weary witli the efforts of the 
day to contiiiiiQ tlie pursuit very far ; but 
bands of their cavalry hung for some miles 
on the rear of our forces, and when day 
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Lrnlvc llio villagers along the road poured , 
out in great and ever-in creasing numbers io \ 
harass and cut do\Yii the fugitives But I 
for lliG assistance given by Geiicial Jhooh'C 
Avith a small parly of soldiers 'who came 
out ol Caiidahar to their assistance, probably 
lew of the defeated troops would liavc 
forced their way through the crowds of 
assailants wlio sought to block the road lo 
til at oily. Two of the Horse Artillery guns 
wore capfciirGcl, along with their bravo loader, 
li ■iitenant Jraclaine, and fivo of the smooth- 
bores prescnled to the Wall were aban- 
doned in the retreat. The hchaviour of all 
tlio troops engaged in this iin fortunate 
a 1 fair aceins to have been good up to two 
o’clock, wlien the native infantry regiments 
wore swept away by the rusli of ovcrwliclin- 
ing numbers of Ghazees and horsemon. Tlie 
native cavalry, lioivcvcr, behaved badly, and 
refused to charge the enemy at a critical 
moment of the battle. One proof of tlieir 
chiinoralizaUon is that not a single native 
ollicer was killed, Altogether the British 

CJ 

loss, in killed and missing, auiouiitcd to 
about 1000 men out of the 2GOO of ^Yhom 
tlie force consisted. 

Such was the consternation caused by 
this defeat tlial General Trimrose, who 
connnaiulGd at Canclahar, precipitately 
abandoned the encampment and ^Yithdrcw 
into the city — a ,sLep winch u'as strongly 
coiulemned liy Sir P, ITaines, the Com- 
ma ndor-iii-cliief, The viclovious Afghans 
were said lo have boiiglit their victory so 
dearly that they hesitated to advauce from 
Khushk-i-Naklmd. One portion of thorn 
wished to march on CaiiJaliar, another 
insisted on returning. Disputes ran ho 
high, that from 'words they came to blows, 
fii the end, however, they resolved to at- 
tack Candalinr, and they set themselves at 
the same time to stir i\]} the tribes along 
the ronle to Quetta, During the first week 
of August Ayooh's mam body appeared 
before the city, and batteries were erected 
and villages and posts occupied on every 
side, save the north. On the 8th they 
began firing upon Candnhar. Their artil- 


lery had been splendidly served al j\Iai- 
waiid, and the practice was equally good 
at Caiidahat. A sortie, winch was very 
injudiciously made by Gcnoral Ihiinrose, 
terminated in the loss of more than one- 
fifth of the tioops employed, iucliidiiig tlie 
able and gallant Brigadier-general Brooke. 
Bub ill a short luuo the eiieiuy, who never 
really pressed the .siege, iiractically raised it 
on hearing lliat a relieving force uihIgi’ 
General lloborts was approaching. 

AVheii the news of the disa.sier at Jlai- 
wand reached Caljiil it was resolved that 
General Itoherfcs should marcli to the relief 
of Gtaiidahar at the licacl of a picked body 
of the Iroop.s stationed at the capital and 
that the forces not required for this purpose 
should at once withdraw from the rounlry 
before the tiding.s of our defeat should rouse 
the tribesmen against us. Accordingly, two 
days after General lloberts had started for 
Caiidahar, General Stewart commenced his 
niarcli to India with the less cHiciciit troops, 
the sick, the swarms of carnp fullowors, the 
Hindoo traders, and all the Afghans who 
thought it unsafe to remain after the British 
force had quitted the country, Hot a shot 
^Yas fued against them as they with drew, 
they suffered no molestation daring their 
homeward march, and with scarcely any of 
the illness and suffering ^Yhich had been 
anticipated they regained their long- wished- 
for cantomnciits in India, ilr. Orifliii said, 
iu his addres'i at the last durbar, thab he 
hoped the recollections wliicli the Afgliaua 
would liavQ of us -would not bo wliolly iiii- 
friendly, ami certainly the inhabitants of 
Cabal, to wliicli our armies had gone on a 
niis.sioii of vengeance, liacl reason to re- 
member us with some gratitude, for, to say 
nothing of the lavish expenditure by winch 
they had been enriched, and of the medical 
skill and medicines by whicli the sick Imd 
been benefited, our troops left the city forti- 
fied as it had never been fortified before. 

ISIeanwliile General Boberts was on liis 
march to the relief of Caiidahar. 'The road 
from Caiidahar/ says a distinguished officer, 
‘ passed through a hostile country, in which 
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not only opposition but also scarcity of 
supplies was to be anticipated A single 
route was available, and an army marching 
from Gabiil was in tliis i^osition— that it 
would eput a base which was being siniuL 
taiieoiisly evacuated and move on a be- 
leaguered foi tress. It would therefore be 
completely in the air. Sticli an operation 
was ill complete violation of all the prin- 
ciples o£ strategy, and nothing but — ^iiot 
merely success, but rapid success, without 
a single clieck, could justify it A more 
audacious march was therefore never un- 
dertaken. Th«at it was completely — ^nay, 
hiilhantly — successful rellecls gioab credit 
on General Ptohcrls, but docs not absolve 
the GQveriiuieufc from tlte responsibility 
which it inciUTed by having rendered the 
step necessary.' 

Considerable anxiety was felt respecting 
the position of General Hoberts, as from the 
time he left the Logar Valley uoi\e of the 
messages sent by him, till he arrived at 
Khelat-i-GhiIzyo, reached the Britisii au- 
thorities elsewhere The General had under 
liis command 2562 European soldiers, 7157 
Natives, and 273 British olficeis. Ho was 
weat an artillery, having with liiin only 
eighteen moimlain guns. The baggage was 
reduced to the smallest possible compass, 
but the army was encumbered with 8000 
camp followers The march commenced on 
the 9tb of Augiust; the first 38 miles were 
traversed in seven days, and on the ]5tli 
the forces reached Gluiznec. The soldiers 
weiG init to great troulde and toil in cou- 
secpienco of the desertion of the drivers 
belonging to tlie transport service, but they 
were not attacked or harassed during ihcir 
march by the hostile tribes On the 23 rd 
the column reached Khelat-i-Ghilzye, hav- 
ing marclied from Gliiijinee, a distance of 
134 miles, in oiglit days. Taking the 
garusou with him. General Hoberts pursued 
his onward march, and on the 2Gth lie 
learned that Ayoob Khan had on tlie 23rd 
abandoned the investment of Caiidaliar, 
and liad taken up a position north-west of 
the city, in the Argamlab Valley, where ho 


evidently intended making a stand. On 
the 31st of August the relieving force 
reached Candahar, 318 miles from Cabnl, 
which Lliey had traversed in twenty-three 
days, including two halts of one day each. 
The discipline of the troops during this 
great march v ns no less reraarlcablc Lluni 
their spirit and endurance, and though 
stiaggliug soldiers and some camp followers 
were in several instances murdered by tlie 
Afghans, who luing upon the rear of the 
column, no net of rctalialiou was comniittGd 
Supplies wore paid for, and private property 
was everywhere respected. 

General Itobeiis was instructed by llio 
Govcriiment to sock out and defeat Ayoob 
Khan, aud lie lost no lime in perhinuiiig 
the duty intrusted to him Iteinforced by 
the garrison of Candahar, under General 
Ihimvosc, consisting of 4500 soldiers, a 
battery of 40-poiiiiders, a battery of field 
artiUcvy, and four guns of horse aviiUevy, 
he marched out to attack the enemy, ulm 
were strongly intrenched at the vilhige of 
Vir raimai, on a spur of a range of liills to 
tliG vest of Oaiuloiiar, nud occupied in groat 
force several villages in front of their posi- 
tion. They did not seem niclmcd to wait 
the attack of our men, but prepared to 
assume the offensive witli great steadiness 
and rcsoluLion. Tlie IhUisli troops, in 
forcing th(3ir way through lanes and in- 
closures sunoiuKled by high walls, wliicli 
had been loopholcd, encouiitcrod a most 
stubborn resistance, and lost a large iiuiii- 
her both of officers and iiiGii, AfLer .severe 
fighting the village of l*ir 17aimal was 
carried soon after noon, and tlie Afghans 
retired to an intrenched camp to the houLIi 
of tlie Babi Wali Pass, whicli leads to the 
Argandab Vcdlcy, They held this strong 
position for some time with groat delc]’- 
nii nation, but tliey were at length driven 
£vou\ it at the point of the bayonet, and 
fled 111 great disorder, pursued fur 15 
miles and cut up by the BriLi.sU cavalry. 
Ayoob's camp, which stood at J\hi>'ni, a 
mile beyond, was found completely de- 
serted, and thirty-lwo pieces of artillery, 
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inclaclirg the two guns captured at ilai- 
wancl, ond other four afterwards brought 
ill, fell into the hands of the victors. The 
lifeless body of Lieutenant Maclaine, Eoyal 
Horse Artillery, who was captured on 27th 
August, was lying outside a tent, dose to 
Ayoob’s own. He had been basely niur- 
devod by his guard just before they fled 
from the camp. Tins act of butchery may 
not have been ordered by Ayoob Khan, but 
he must be held directly responsible for 
it. The total loss of the British was 40 
killed and 228 wounded. The loss of the 
enemy could nob be ascertainedj but it must 
have been very heavy, probably in killed 
alone upwards of 1200, Ayoob fled from 
the field early in the day, and atiendod by 
a compact body of hoi'somen he made the 
best of his way to Herat. 

The policy of keeping a British force at 
Canclaliar was strongly advocated by an 
influential party both in England and in 
India, but tlic Home Government sent a 
despatch in November to the Viceroy, ex- 
pressing 'ill the strongest and plainest terms^ 
tlieir objection to any step that would in- 
volve the permanent retention of British 
troops at Oandaliai. In their opinion the 
apprehension of danger to India from the 
llussmn advance was groundless. If we 
resolved to occupy Caiidahar we would 
inevitably be drawn on to make further 
advances, and we should he constrained to 
march to Herat by the same arguments as 
were employed to justify the retention of 
Caudahar, Our occupation of that city, 
the iiunisters afiirnied, would be followed 
by constant difficulties with the Afghans, 
would interfere with the establishment of a 
strong Afghanistan, and would involve the 
Indian Govornmeiit in a great and unwar- 
rantable expense. Lord llipon was there- 
fore instructed to withdraw our troops 
from Caiidahar at the earliest suitable time, 
wliich was accordingly done. The forts 
constructed in the Kliyber Pass were 
handed over to the Afridis, the native tribe 
of the district, who, in return for a subsidy, 
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agreed to patrol the Pass, keep it open, nnd 
provide escorts. The IClmriiin Valley was 
delivered to the Tuvis, a local tribe who 
had assisted us in the war. 

Sir tloliii Stiaclie^^ the Indian Finance 
jMiiiistcr, estimated that the total expendi- 
ture of the u'ar down to the end of 1880- 
1881, w^oiild he £5,750,000, and that tlie 
cost of the two railways — one from Sakkav, 
on the Indus, to the foot of the Bolaii Pass, 
the other towards the Xhyber — w^ould bo 
£3,000,000. It was asccrtainecl by the 
month of October that the military ex- 
penditure proper down to the close of the 
year would be £13,148,000, and that the 
expciicUturo on frontier railways would 
amount to £4,917,000 Thus the not cost 
of the war was the enormous sum of 
£18,065,000. 

Such was the close of tliis second attempt 
to compel the Afghans by force of arms to 
submit to our authority, and to become our 
dependants. 'When General Roberts' bril- 
liant mfircli and victory,' says Mr. Bos worth 
Smith, ' enabled us to flatter ourselves that 
we had wiped out the memory of our dis- 
grace, it was necessary for us to find or to 
make another king, and we fished out a 
Russian pensioner, whom wo straiglitway 
put upon the throne to oppose Russian 
ag£{ressioii ! And then the Government 
winch bad succeeded, by no fault of their 
own, to the lieritage of wrong left thorn by 
their predecessors, did the best that they 
could under the circumstances by ^vith- 
drawing from the scene of our sin and 
shame; and we now have the satisfaction 
of feeling that we have thrown away twenty 
millions of money and thousands of lives, 
and the plighted word of successive Vice- 
roys, and the solemn pledges of treaties, in 
pursuil of a " scientific frontier,” which has 
vanished clean away, and is never spoken 
of but with derision, that we have turned 
the whole Afghan nation into our deadly 
foes, and that we have not stopped the 
march of Russia towards India by ono 
single day/ 
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South AfricATi di8hiiboncc=? — Iliatory of Cnpu Coluny — Position of tho Boors— Tlicir slaves and tioatoiont of tlio llottonfcofa 
— Abolition of Collisions biiti\oeii tho Boms and tlio Kafirs — 'Decision of Loid Glciielf^ and tlm IIouso of 

Comm oils respecting tlic of tlio Kafirs — E^ol.lll3 of thn J3oeis to fcho Oranjnro tenitory^ — ^Nntul Colony — Another 
Knfii War — Annoi^ation of Kafiilaiid, Unsutoland, nnd the Orange Kivui' PrcoStnlo — A thiiJ Kafir War— Tho Oiaiigo 
l?i\cr State declared in tic pendent — AtiocitiC’. committed by the Docjs — irostilitics betneon tbo Basutos and tlio 
Oiango Rivei Stale — Appeal of Hint State to Biitnin foi help — Henowed hui till ties with the IJasuto ctnof IMoshesli^ — 
llis onticnty foi piotcetion— Ills tube jnnilo Diitish subjects — Disco voiy of tho Diamond Fields — Dhsputo about Iho 
fioscitignty of the co\inU> — Itti seltlement — ‘Supply oC fiicuiins to tUa nativon — Us con*ief\ucnccs — Constitutional 
Gmcrnnicnt gianted to Cupo Colon> — Faihiio of tha D,\pcniiient— Another Kafii War — L«ul Cariuirvpn’a ptoposnl of 
con federal ion — Qiiaiiel between tlie Bucis and ibo Zulus — Cctouayo — Defeat of tho Boeis by SekokuiU — Annexation 
of the Tiaiisvanl — Sii liailk* Fiuie’s policy— Ills ultimiituin to Cctownyo — Defeat of tho liritihb tioops at Isnndula — 
Bake's Dnft and KKo>\e hold against tho Zulus — Death uf tho cx-Inipeinil Pjincc of Fiance— Defeat and capUu'o 
of Cetewajo — Tciins giaiitcil to the Zulus b) S(i Giunet Wolaelcy — Cotewnjo's visit to Jinglaiid — His lostoiation — 
OppOfaitloil to it — Its ICiaUlt. 


WniLE war was still yagiiig hi AfglianistuTi 
serious clistiirbancca broke oub in SouUi 
AfricHj whicli led to hostilibies both with 
the iintivo tribes and the Dutch Boers, and 
tennmfited in a jnosL unsatisfactory result. 
TIig peninsula of Table Mountain was 
ocGiipied by the Dutch East India Com- 
pany ill 1C52, and they gradually extended 
tlieir aiitliority ns far as the Great Eish 
River on the oast of Gralianistowii. The 
Dutch settlers proved bad iioiglibours to 
the native races, and at the close of last 
century, in addition to 26,000 slaves — 
clesccndniits of Jiltilays or of imported 
negroes — they bad reduced the Hoblentols 
to a state of serfdom. The conquest of 
Holland by Napoleon created a sudden 
danger l]iat the Cape imghb be seized by 
the Ercncli, and at tlie leqiiest of the 
Stadthokler llic Biitisli Government took 
temporary possession of it in liis iiarno in 
1795, At the Peace of Amiens tho colony 
was restored to Holland, but in 1S06 the 
danger recurred, anti Sir David Baird was 
despatched to recover possession. The Hol- 
landers in Cape Town had bocoine infected 
with the Drench revolutionary notions, and 
made a vigorous resistance to the British 
troops, hut were defeated, and the colony 
became again provisionally a British pos- 
session. The occupation wa.s intended to 
be only temporary, but at Uio Treaty of 
Paris in 1815 Holland agreed to accept 


other territories in exchange for her South 
African iios.sessions, and the Dutch at the 
Cape bccamo British subjccLa, 

Dor the first quarter of a ccutiuy after 
tho transferoiiCG of UiQ colony to Britain 
inattera proceeded jiretby smoothly between 
tlie new Governnicnt and tlie Boors. Tiiey 
relainccl Ihcir laws, their religion, and 
their Inngnago, and they were periiiiLLod to 
govern their slavc-s and Ilotlentob serfs in 
their own way. In 1828, however, the law 
of settlement, which couRued the Hotleu- 
tots to special locations and obliged Ibem 
to work for their livelihood, was repealoLlj 
and they were left free to go ivheru they 
pleased. This stop gave groat dissatisiao*' 
tioii to the Boers, and in tho loiig-ruu 
Xiroved ilic reverse of advantageous to the 
Hottentots, who have now alnio&t entirely 
disappeared. Then followed the abolition 
of slavery in the colony. The slavery of 
tho Capo wa-s mainly patriarchal, and dif- 
fered widely from the system iirovalciit 
ill the AVesL Indies and the United States. 
It still was slavery, and its abolition was 
just and expedient, but this was carried 
out in a manner that excited a sense of 
indignant resentment among the Boers. 
They claimed £3,000,000 as the value of 
their slaves, but the iudeninity was cut 
down to £1,200,000, and by a X)icce of xier- 
verse official inismanagcmcnt tlic inonoy 
was made payable only at the Bank of 
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Eiiglanrl. The Hoevs petitioned that they 
might receive what was due to them in 
Treasury diafts pa 3 \able in the colonies, but 
their request was lefuscd, and nob knowing 
how to obtain payraciit tlicy were induced 
to sell their certificates bo some sharp Eng- 
lish speculators at a loss of from 20 to 
30 per cent, ‘The consequence was that 
families whose estates were mortgaged were 
utterly ruined, ivhile many wealthy Dutch 
settlers refused in silent pride to receive 
the miserable sum which was allotted to 
them, and dismissed their slaves without 
any indemnity at all' The abolition of 
slavery at the Cape produced a great 
change in the domestic life of the Boer. 
His every-day relations to tliose around 
him were altered for the wovscv His 
familiar modes of discipline were pro- 
hibited. Ilis servants were at liberty to 
icbel against his authority. ‘He was called 
on to treat them with a consideration to 
wliich neither he nor they were used — a 
disturbance of relations degrading to his 
SGlf-rcsp(3cb and nob without a certain 
demoralizing effect on them. If slavery 
was to be really abolished all this was 
unavoidable. Bub he saw no reason why 
slavery .should be abolished, and it was 
plain that at least a generation must pass 
away before the new stale of things could 
be recognized as endurable. Before that 
time fresh causes of quarrel had arisen in 
connection w’ith the management of the 
natives/ 

The Kafirs, a bravo and enlcrpTising race, 
had been driven back fioni the Eish Kiver 
to the Ivieskamina, forty miles beyond the 
old boundary, and they naturally resented 
tlioir exclusion from the territory which 
they regaidcd ns tlieir own property. In 
retaliation they stoic the cattle of the 
border farmers, and carried off their booty 
into tlie mountains. The Boers in tiiiii 
collected in armed bands called ‘com- 
mandos,' and made raids into the Kafir 
territory to recover the stolen cattle and 
to punish the thieves. Lives were lost 
on both sides, and a hostile feeling was 


engendered which wag certain to break 
out some day into open warfare. The 
Kafirs were driven further and furtlier 
back, and of course resisted and resented 
the loss of lives, cattle, and territory. 
Having obtained guns and powder tliiongh 
tlie inercliaiits who tiaded at the mission 
stations, they prepared in the end of 1834 
for a general rising. On the 22ud of De- 
cember they poured across the frontier 
along a line of 400 miles, destroying all 
before tlicin. A vast amount of property, 
valued at £300,000, and many lives wore 
lost, and the whole country was laid waste 
almost to Port Elizabetln Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban, the Governor and Commaiider-iii- 
Chief, hastened to the rescue, accompanied 
by Goloiiel (afterwards Sir Hariy) iSimtlu 
The invading Kafirs were driven back, 
several thousands of tliein were killed, 
including Hintza, the Chief of Kaffraria 
and the contriver of the inroad, a part of 
the stolen property was recovered, and a 
large tract of land was appropriated, Lord 
Glenelg, the Colonial Secretary, praised 
the Govcriior’a energy but condemned Ins 
severity, and having satisfied himself that 
the Kafirs had been ‘amply justifiGd* in 
endeavouring to ‘extort by force the redress 
which they could not otherwise obtain/ he 
ordered their lands to be restored. The 
House of Commons, after inquiry, approved 
of what Loid Glenelg had doue, and re- 
affirmed that the war had arisen from sys- 
tematic forgetfulness of the principles of 
justice oil the part of the colonists. 

The Dutch were furious at this decided 
disapproval of tlieir old ‘roiigli and ready' 
iiietliods of dealing with the native tribes 
to which they wero inimovahly attached, 
and ‘believing/ as one of blieir defendei’S 
said, ‘that in their own way they could 
establish moie wholesome relations witli 
the nalivo tribes than under the uncer- 
tain dominion of Great Britain, they deter- 
mined to seek a new home on the plains of 
the inlorior,' 

Having made treaties wibli the Bechii- 
aiias, the Basutos, and the Griquas, about a 
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thoiisaud families brolce up tvb once from 
tlieir old homes in Llic eastern provinces of 
Llie colony, and ^vere followed by numbers 
more, and took up ilieir residence on the 
I'ich grazing land beyond the Orange Paver, 
Natal is separated from tins territory only 
by the Drachenberg Mountains, through 
which tliero are easy passes. At the invi- 
tation of Dcngaan, the Kafir chief, wliose 
brother Chaka had depopulated the loAvcr 
and richer portion of Natal, several hun- 
dreds of the Dutch iiniiiigrants crossed the 
mountains to this inviting territory, which 
was then qinto unoccupied. Under circuni- 
stances of the grossest treachery a portion 
of tliem were massacred by tlio savage 
Kafirs, but a fierce and sanguinary engago- 
nient ensued, in which Dengaan was de- 
feated and killcLl, and the Dutch became 
masters of Natal They desired to be re- 
cognized as independent, but Sir George 
Napier, the new Governor, reclaimed them 
by force as Prilish subjects, and Natal thus 
became a ISritish colony. A few of the 
Dutch innnigranls leinained there, along 
with an iuHux of Biiti.sli settlers, but the 
great majority retired over the nioiuitaiiis 
into the Orange Piiver territory. 

The restoration of their lands had failed 
to conciliate the Kafirs, who continued, on 
a large scale, their depredations on the 
cattle of the Dutch settlers in the Trans- 
vaal, and in 184G they again invaded tlic 
territory of their neighbours — this time 
williout provocation. The war was sup- 
pressed by Sir ireiny l^ottinger and )Sir 
Harry Smith at a serious cost of money 
and lives, As soon as tliis was done Sir 
Harry very injudiciously accepted the offer 
of the Kafir and llasuto chiefs to place 
themselves under Ihitish sovercignt}^ and 
the Kei Diver became once more tiie 
boundary. A section of the Orange Pivor 
settlers made the same request, and on 
the 3vd of Pehruavy, 1848, Sir Harry pro- 
claimed her ]\[nje sty's .sovereignly over the 
country inclosed heb>\ecn tlio Vaal Piver, 
tlie Orange Pivcr, and the Drachenberg 
ilouutains. 


' Tlic arrangements tiuis so unadvisedly 
made by the Governor w^cie not of long 
duration. He had no sooner left the 
territory than the Orange Plivci’ people 
were again in arms, dismissed the Pritish 
Commissioner, and resumed their iude- 
peudence. Sir Harry hastened back with 
his troops, and defeated llie Doers (27tli 
August) at a place called Dounplatz Part 
of them retired over the Yaal IHvor, under 
lUeir leader Pretorius, and founded the 
South African Popublic. The others re- 
mained in the Oraugo Hiver district, in 
which a considerable number of DriLish 
iinniigranis had now .settled Dut fresh dis- 
turbances speedily arose, in consequence of 
the manner in which the now Dritisb Com- 
missioner, Major Walden, who was con- 
nected with the Dutch by in arriage, thought 
fit to treat the Dasutos, "in order to court 
favour with the Boers/ A third, and the 
most severe, of the Kafir wars now broke 
on I, largely owing to the inisinaiiagcincnt 
of Sir II, Smith, wdio had added Moshesh, 
tlie most powerful chief of the Basutos, to 
the list of our cneinics. lie was recalled, 
and Sir George CathcarL -svns sent out in 
]us place. After eight months of liard 
fighting the Kaiins were compelled to sub- 
niiU Sir George thou crossed the Orange 
River, and defoated JMoshcsli and the 
Basutos. 

The question now arose whether the 
British Goveriunent should retain or aliau- 
don the Orange Pivcr territory. Earl Grey, 
who was at this time Cohinial Secrctaiy, 
was decidedly of opinion that " beyond the 
\Qvy limited extent of territory required 
for tlic security of the Cape of Good Hopo 
as a naval station tho British crown and 
nation have no interest whatever in main- 
taining a territorial tlominiou in >South 
Africa.’ T'lie Britisli settlers, tlio Capo 
meichanls who had lent their money and 
sold their goods to the immigYanls, and the 
Capo farmers were desirous that the new 
accpiisition should be rotained, but Sir 
George Gablicart reported that the Dutch 
refugees, ^Yllo formed seven-eighths of tho 
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population, ^vere decitledly averse to submit 
ngaiii to tlio yoke of riiilisli domination 
Above nil, the abandonineiit of Entisb 
sovereignty over ilio territory Aruuld save 
expense and trouble to the Home Goverm 
iLieiit, and accordingly the British nutliority 
uas ^vltlldrtmn from the country north of 
the Orange Eivor; and by a convention 
signed between Brilisli Commissioners and 
the Transvaal refugees in January, 1852, 
the Boers of the territory were declared to 
be, to all intents and purposes, * a free and 
independent people, and tlieir Government 
a free and iiulependoub Govcrnincnt " The 
Boers at tlie same time became bound to 
pevimt no slavery or trade in slaves witliin 
tliG territory. 

Iiumours had for some time been preva- 
lent that tlio Boers were kidnapping chil- 
dren to bo made slaves, and the convention 
was scarcely concluded when the trutli of 
the statement was iirovecl by cnnclusivo 
evidence. The illustrious Dr. Livingstone, 
who was at that lime stationed in iliis dis- 
trict, informed the Colonial Office that the 
Boers bad attacked a chief named Sccbeli, 
.simply because he bad allowed some Eng- 
lishmen to pass through his country. TJiey 
had plundevcd Livingstone's own property, 
destroyed Scclioli's town, killed sixty of 
liis people, and carried off 200 women and 
cluldvcn. JiFany of the women, Livingstone 
said, would probably escape, but the chil- 
dren 'arc reduced to a stale of hopeless 
slavery ' Two missionaries, who had about 
this tune complained to the Transvaal 
authorities of the capture of some children, 
were expelled at onco from the country. 
One of thciiL at his trial having stated that 
the law of the commando had been 'to 
slioot down all Kafirs, armed or unarmed, 
old or young men,' Pretorius frankly de- 
claicd Lbab be had given that law, and 
that ' the Boers did not Ihinlc it cruel thus 
to act; but it was goodness and mercy to 
bring ihc children out from their wretched 
lioathen parents that they may live among 
Christians ' The Boers attempted to show 
that such practices were not a violation of 


their convention with Britain, because, as 
they alleged, these kidnaiiped children were 
not reduced to slavery, but apprenticed in 
solitary farms — ' the girls till twenty years 
of age, the boy.s till twenty-four.’ A know- 
ing old Boer, hoivever, remarked that 'this 
was done under circumstances which made 
it unlikely they would ever find out that 
they were free.’ 

Even in the Transvaal there were those 
who so light to put an end to these atroci- 
ties, and 0110 of them, Mi\ Steyn, 'one of 
tlie oldest resicleuters in the Republic, 
and formerly Landdrost of Potcliefstroom,' 
wiofce to Sir Philip Wodebouse, Governor 
of Cape Colony, declaring that the annual 
wars between the Boers and the native 
tribes were 'solely caused by several of 
our frontier Boers making unprovoked 
commandos on some Kafir kraals Tliey 
shoot the men, and in some instances the 
women, and capture the children, whom 
they soon turn over to the profitable account 
of slavery.' Mr, Steyn was, in consecpienco 
of hi-s having made this comuinnicafcion, 
imprisoned and put in cliains, to answer 
to a charge of high treason preferred against 
him by tlie Attorney-General on the special 
instruction of President Pretorius, Tho 
charge was officially offered to be witlulmwn 
if Mr, Steyn would say that lie had been 
misinformed, but he treated the offer witli 
contempt, and refused to flinch, as lie said, 
from what he ' conscientiously believed to 
bo tlie undeniable truth/ 

The Legislative Council of Natal in 1868 
declared that the South African Pepublic 
had since 1848 'carried on a system of 
slavery under tlic guise of cliild appren- 
ticeship, such children being the result of 
raids earned on against native tribes, whose 
men are slaughtered, bub whose children 
and property are seized, the one being en- 
slaved and sold as apprentices, the other 
being approiiriated.' The messengers of an 
African chief called Laiiga informed Sir 
Tlicopliilus Shepstoiie, who gave implicit 
credit to their statements, that ^il is a 
common practice of the Boera to make 
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raids dining the season and carry 

cfr all Ihe cliildren they find with their 
parents in tlie fields, shooting all tlioso who 
are Loo old to forget tlieir homes/ 

In sending these statements homo Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Keats says — 

‘C.ipti^os taken in war, chiWrcii or adults, 
are vahmhlc propcity. The slavc-bhipa take tho 
ail lilts, becaiisG v hen can led beyond fclie seas they 
cmiuot by abscoudiiig ictui u to tlicir homes This 
slavery m the Transvaal lenitoiy on tho native 
soil of tlio slave gives liso to tho most atrocious 
Climes It lerjiiircs niid leads to the cxtcimiiia- 
tioii of the parents and friends, when over possible, 
cf tliG capfciiicd cliilclieii, who oLhenviso iniglit be 
fcoiigbtfur and iiivcrglcd away It makes desir- 
able, too, for its pui poses the annihilation of tho 
very common instincts of hiniimi mitiirc/ 

The Lieutenant-Governor proceeds to give 
an example of this wliich we cannot venture 
to quote. 

While tlieso atrocities were being per- 
petrated by tho SouLli African Kepublic 
difipiitos had arisen between the Orange 
ihver Free State and j\Ioshesh, tho Lasnlo 
chief, respecting boundaries. Tlie Easutos 
2 novcd the stiongor, and 111 the s^n’ing of 
1858 Piesidcmt Bisliof, reduced to great 
extremities, made an earnest a 2 -)pGal to Sir 
George Grey, tlio Governor of Cape Colonj'^, 
to ' 2 >ut a stop to all the hloodshecl and 
spoliation which has already taken place/ 
Sir Geoige at once interposed in hohalf of 
tlie settlers, and induced Moshosli to nm- 
pend hoslilitics aud to accept of British 
arbitration. iMcgot I atio ns ternnnated in tliG 
chief consenting to a boundary line highl}^ 
ndvautageoiis to the Freo State. 

Troubles, however, speedily arose again, 
and iloshesli ai>pealGd to Sir George Grey 
to allow him to obtain amuiuuiLion and to 
be taken under Biitish 2 ^i-’otection, ifiead- 
ing the leadincss with 'which, throngli the 
Governor’s niGihaiioii, he had consented to 
enlarge the boundary line, even after it had 
been defined in the treaty of peace The 
lequosb of the Basuto chief was not attended 
to, aud dilllcuUies couUmicd to increase. 
A joint coiniiussion wna aiipomtecl to inves- 
tigate the complaints on both sulea respect- 


ing thefts. In one district it was re^iorted 
that 'the thefts of stock ffom ihe Bnsutos 
had very far exceeded those which they 
liacl committed on tlic subjects of the hkec 
State/ This unwelcome result of investi- 
gation prevented the inquiry from being 
extended to tlie other districts. J\Iiitual 
recriiuination.s continued Lo be made, aud 
at la.st Avar recommenced, and once more 
tlic Tksutos gained the superiority. Again 
British intervention Avas 'earnestly im- 
jilorerV in 18GT by the Fresident of tho 
Free State. Sir F. ■\Voclehouso, the neiv 
Governor, acceded lo thi.s en- 

treaty and gave an award, to Avhich as 
before the BasuLo chief agreed. 

The position of the two parties reudoied 
it very dilficult for iliem to live at peace, 
and Avar broke out again Avith inerciloss 
severity. The crops wcio destroyed to 
create a famine, and the natives were 
robbed of their cattle and slaugliiercd, even 
thciY Avomen and chilcUm being put to 
death. The Boers Avere at length victori- 
ous, and compeUed jMoshosh to sign a treaty 
Avliich surrendered to Lheni all his really 
useful land, and confined his tribe to a dis- 
trict Avhich was totally in-siilliciont lor their 
suppoit, Ihit the Basutos sjieedily foinul 
it iiii^iossiblc for them to observe a Ireal.y 
Avhicli had been extorted from them by 
starvation, and Avar Avas renewed. Ifoslicsb 
reiAGalcd hia entreaty for help from the 
British Government, which had been ]u*c- 
vioiisly ref used, but was now at last granted, 
and the Basuto chief Avas taken under Brit- 
ish in‘otoclion. A small extension of fron- 
tier was grauLcd lo the Free Stale, Avhich 
Avas guaranteed against further aggressions 
from the natives, who were now made Jhit- 
ish subjects One party complained that 
the Governor had been too lenient to the 
Boers, while tho other denounced liis in- 
tervention as de^niving the IT’eo Stale of 
the rewards of victory ; Imt impartial ob- 
.sci’A^ers ajiproved of Lire course which he 
followed as ill every way tho best for both 
parties, allowing both the settlors and the 
natives alike to enjoy tho fruit of thoir 
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labours. 'Looking to the claims of the 
native chief — a man Avho had been our 
friend as sLeaclily as his nature perinittecl, 
had spared his enemies at our request, 
'who had been denied the means of defend- 
ing himself, who had constantly asked the 
privilege of becoming our subject, and 
whose tribe was about to perisli by im- 
mediate or protracted starvation ; looking 
to our own interests, which forbade us to 
allow the establishment on our borders of 
a focus of tliose infectious diseases — rob- 
bery and disaffection ; looking to the posi- 
tion of the Free State, whicli had revolted 
from us because they weie wedded to the 
''I’Oiigh and ready” methods which wc, fiom 
motives of interest and Inimaiiity, liad 
struggled to put down, whom wo had once 
nr twice saved from the consequences of 
tJieir "wholcsomo” methods, and who not- 
withstanding were pursuing them unremit- 
tingly to our embarrassment; looking, lastly, 
to the result, wliicli has as yet been more 
tlian all that could be expected in the way 
of general peace and jirosperity — we do not 
think that any man, who has either sense 
to SCO what is ^Yise, or humanity to feel 
'i^lmt is righteous, will find fault with what 
w'lis done/ 

In 1871 diamonds \yerc discovered in 
great abundanco in what is Jiow called West 
{{riqualand, and as soon as the diggings 
wore opened there was a iiish of rough 
and unscrupulous adventurers to the dia- 
mond fields, who soon numbered 8,000 or 
10,000, and eventually reached 50,000. 
Hordes of the natives also were attracted 
to the spot by the enormous wages that 
could bo earned there. It was computed 
that from the dale at which the mines 
were opened down to 1878 the valuo of 
the diamonds found in them reached 
£10,000,000 sterling, and that the wages 
paid to the natives at the diggings in four 
years amounted to £1,800,000. So vast 
was tlic consequent increase of ’wealth in 
ilio colony that the revciiuo was trebled, and 
the prices of oxen, horses, and slieep were 
quadrupled. There was a dispute, how- 


ever, pending at tlie time of the discovery 
of the diamonds between the Free State 
and a Gnqiia chief called Walerboer re- 
specting the sovereignty of the laud. It 
uas evident that neither possessed the 
power to compel the obedience of a mixed 
inultitudG composed mainly of the waifs 
and strays of liumanily, to punish crimi- 
nals, and to .suppress niaiirgcnb natives. The 
dispute ^vas referred, after macli wrang- 
ling, to Sir Pliilip Wodehonse, but he left 
the colony Avithout disposing of it. The 
Figg State moved forward a burgher force 
to support tbcir claims; the diggers, avIio 
wished to be under British protection, pre- 
pared to resist tliem. The Governor of the 
Cape Avns authoiized by the Home GoTeni- 
ment to receive Waterboer as a British 
subject, leaving, however, the claim to the 
diamond fields (which only concerned a 
part of his territory) open to arbitration. 
Negotiations Avith this vicav Avere resumed, 
but Avithout any satisfactory result, till at la.st 
President Brandt, Avho had come to London 
on this and other bnainesa, and Lord Car- 
narvon, the ueAV Colonial Secretary, settled 
the matter in a personal meeting, and it 
was agreed that the sum of £90,000 should 
be paid to the Free State as compensa- 
tion for ils claims. The propriety of tins 
ariangement Avas long 'a vexed question/ 
and a good deal lias been plausibly said 
AVitli great ability on boLli aides. The 
territory Avas constituted n Crown colony, 
uudoi the designation of AVest Griqiialaiid 
One great evil speedily arose out of the 
discoA'’ery of the diamond fields and the 
action of the authorities in the new Crown 
colony, The South African States had 
been obliged, 'from a regard to self-preser- 
vation, to restrict the supply of liie-arm.s 
to tlic native tribes, and especially to the 
Kafirs, who are a numerous, enterprising, 
and Avarlike race. But the Griqimlaiid 
Government broke through this salutary 
and universal rule. In order to induce the 
natives to labour at the mines a free trade 
in fire-arms Avas openly allowed there* The 
Zulus, Kafirs, Basutos, and other tribes 
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eagerly flocked in thousands to the diamond 
fields, in order that they miglit be able to 
obtain rifles, fresh relays of tliem succeed- 
ing one upon another, and after a fort- 
night's labour returning home with their 
rifles on their shoulders and their powder- 
bags by their sides. The consequencca oE 
this insane proceeding speedily began to 
show themselves. The young men of a 
cliief called Laiignbalole, who resided in 
Natal, obtained guns and powder at the 
mines, and bronglit llioni back on their 
return In Natal the possession of guns 
was illegal Tliey did not understand that 
wliat was lawful in one Crown colony might 
1)0 unlawful in another, and when rcciuired 
to send on ilieir guns to Maritisburg the 
chief did not immediately obey. His 
'young men/ ho said, had worked for 
them, and had hoiighfc them openly under 
the sanction of the British Government in 
another province. Langabalelo was sum- 
inoiied to appear before the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Bonjainiii Pine, but u'aa 
afraid to come, and disobeyed tlie summons. 
His tribe, consisting of about 1500 souls, 
began to fly from Natal to the territory 
of tlie Basutos. The Natal Governincnt, 
imagining that they would return in arms 
with tlieiv allies, declared war against them, 
carried firo and sword through their terri- 
tory, and in a fib of rage perpetrated the 
iuosb shocking atrocities. Tlie chief was 
taken piisoner, and brought to trial on a 
charge of treason, sedition, and rcbollioii. 
The trial was a complete mockery, and was 
carried out in a manner ccxually illegal and 
discreditable. The jirocccdings were brought 
under tlie nofcioe of the Home Government, 
and after a cavetul investigation Lord Car- 
imrvon reversed the decision of the colonial 
authorities, and ordered reparation to be 
made, as far as possible, to the injured 
tribe. Sir Benjamin Pine was at Llic same 
time informed that he must resign the 
administration of the colony. 

In 1853 constitutional government was 
established at the Cape of Good Hope, which 
had previously been a Crown colony. In 


1872 LoixlGrtanville, Colonial Secretary, pro- 
posed to carry out at the Cape the xuinciple 
which had already been adopted in Canada, 
AiLstralia, and New Zealand, and to give 
that colony the consLitufcional maiiagemenb 
of its own affairs. This was nil tlic in ore 
desirable since the people oE the United 
Kingdom derived no direct advantage fioiu 
the colony except that of having an im- 
porLant naval and commercial station at 
Cape Town and in Simon's Bay The 
colonists, however, were very unwilling to 
accept iliG boon, knowing that it would 
throw ii))on them, to a largo extent, the 
obligation to xiay for their own do fence. 
The Ecsponaible Government Bill, ns it 
was termed, was passed by a niajorily of 
only one iu tho Cape Parliament The Home 
Government and Legislature thus reiiigncd 
completely tho control over the conduct of 
theiatoriinl affairs of the colony, atipiilating, 
however. Limb there were to he no political 
discximlificatioiis of colour — that white ineii 
and black men were to vote on e(Xiiul terms. 
It is admitted on all hands lliab tho experi- 
ment 1ms not been a success. None of our 
self-governing colonics have shown such 
uiiwillingiiGSS to meet the wislics of the 
mother country, or such jealousy of im- 
perial advice. Tlie miiiLslors of the Cape 
Colony thwarted and opposed, for their 
personal and local interests, all tlio efforts 
of tho Imperial Government to deal in a 
becoming with Uio interests of South 
Africa, They utterly neglected the delVnco 
of the xu'ovinccs, and made no iirovision lur 
the imxn'ovomont of tho colonial niilitary 
establishment, and yob the Colonial Parlia- 
ment could not bo induced to enlarge tlicir 
police force for tlie jn'oper control of the 
frontier, Their finances fell into disci der, 
and year after year tho cxpeiidiliiro ex- 
ceeded the revenue, Tlie Home Goveni- 
nieiit could not get from tlie Capo tlie 
pecuniary coiilribiition to wliicli they wore 
entitled, and were at length compelled to 
declare that unless the payment was made 
the troops would be withdrawn, excoi^t such 
as might bo requiicd for Imperial purposes 
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at Simonas Bay. It becatuB painfully evi- 
dent til at South Africa was as yet totally 
unfitted for selE-governinout, and the only 
practical efTect of forcing on it a coii&tiUi- 
tion which the colonists did not want was 
to Hie our own hands, while our obliga- 
tions were just where they were/ 

The selfish and short-sighted conduct of 
the Cape Government brought on another 
—the sixth— Kafir war, the burden of 
which had, as usual, to be borne by the 
home country One of the satirists of 
the day lepreseiits a Kafir iii war-paint 
and feathers, equipped with a lifle and 
an assegai, saying to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 'You don't happen to have a 
couple of millions about you for which you 
have no use As long as the Cape was 
under British lule the supply of fire-arms 
to the natives was strictly prohibited, bub 
as soon as it became self-governing the 
restriction, though not formally repealed, 
was allowed to fall into abeyance. An 
impost of £1 was charged upon every gun 
imported into the colony, and so large was 
the demand that in the course of four years 
no less a sum than three quarters of a 
million was paid into the colonial exchequer 
on gun-barrels and powder. The Cape 
mcYchants made enormous profits, and 
the colonial ministers rejoiced over their 
overflowing treasury, apparently without 
a thought of the inevitable result. Tliey 
left Che border defenceless, as if to tempt 
the natives to rise. The Kafirs availed 
themselves of the favourable oiiportiinity 
thus afforded them, and had to be resisted 
and driven back by British regiments, with 
the result of causing a heavy drain on the 
imperial treasury, as the colonial nciuikters 
knew would be the case. 

When Lord Carnarvon came into office 
he proposed to form a South African con- 
federation for tlie union of all tlic European 
states in that country into a single dominion 
like that of Canada. The scheme failed 
mainly through the exorbitant iireteusions 
and intrigues of the Capo politicians, but it 
would ill any case have been exceedingly 
VOL, IV, 


difficult if not impossible to have induced 
such discordant populations as the Butch 
farmers, the Anglo- African traders and ad- 
venturers, and tlie half -civilized natives to 
act together peacefully and harmoniously. 
Lord Carnarvon, however, succeeded, as we 
have seen, iii making an amicable and satis- 
factory arrangement with tlie Orange Fiee 
State, bub the Boers of the Transvaal proved 
utterly impracticable, and displnycd the 
most bitter liostility to the British Govern- 
ment Their president, Jlr. Burgess, came 
to Europe, and nob only repelled the friendly 
advances of Lord Carnarvon, bub entered 
into relations with Holland and Portugal. 
He projected a railroad to Delagoa Bay in 
order that the Transvaal miglit establish a 
foreign trade of its own and form its own 
foreign alliances Ho even went so far as 
to talk of adopting measures to deliver the 
whole country from a foreign yoke. Lord 
Carnarvon warned Mr Burgess of the danger 
ho was incurring by this rash and foolish 
talk, bub without effect, and he was speedily 
made to feel his utter inability to defend 
the Transvaal even against the native tribes 
by which it was surrounded. 

The relations between the Boevs and 
tliese tribes had long been of an unsatis- 
factory nature, and had caused great annoy- 
ance and even danger to the European 
settlers. In October, 1875, Sir Henry 
Biilwer, the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, 
drew the attention of tlie Home Crovernmenfc 
to the prospect of a serious collision between 
the powerful tribe of the Zulus and the 
Transvaal m consequence of the aggressions 
of tlie Boers, They had made nii alliance 
Avith the Amaswazi, who were at fend with 
the Zuloa, and proposed to use their services 
in a contest which they seemed bent on 
provoking. Tlicy addressed a message to 
Cetewayo, the Zulu chief, demanding the 
sunender of certain fugitives, acquiescence 
in their protectorate over the Amaswazi, 
aiid—the main item — the acknowledgment 
of their right to a new boundary which 
they had proclaimed. They at the same 
time forbade the Zulus resident in the 
39 
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dispiiLed territory to cultivate their ground, 
and drove them away from their kraals. 
Cetewayo was not at all disposed to submit 
to this claim. He at once called out his 
I'ogimenfcs, despatched messengers to Natal 
complaining of the aggros&iou of the Boors, 
asking ' whal lie had done to he turned out 
of ]iis own liouse,’ and declaring that he 
would fight to the death against the attempt 
to appropriate his territory. 

This was hy no luenna the first time that 
the ^Jiilus Iiacl been obliged to appeal to the 
Natal Government against the encroach- 
ments of the Boors, and the coininissioners 
who repoited on tlio bouaclary (jucstiou 
after our annexation of the Transvaal bore 
cmpliatic testimony to the self-restj‘aint and 
moclevation which the Zulus had displayed 
iu reference to this matter. vSir ITenvy 
Biilwer, the Governor, urged pacifio coun- 
sels on botli paibies, and the Boors were 
informed that Tier llajesby's Oovernincnt 
would not recognize an extension of tlieix 
territory at the expense of the natives. 
Tlicy were also warned of the danger mTucIi 
cncroaehmoiUs on tliesc tribes would bring, 
not only on themselves, but ou the whole 
European population in Routli Africa, 

The Boors, liowover, did not long reinain 
qiiioL, and in ihe course of a few months 
they quarrelled with a powerful chief called 
Sekolvuni respecting their ckum to a dis- 
Ivict lying to the north of the Leydonburg 
gold-liekls. Tho Biiiish autliorilies at Capo 
Town and Natal were of opinion that tho 
claim was unjiisl, and viewed uiUi alarm 
tlie ferment winch the aggressive action of 
tho Boers was causing among tho native 
chiefs, Bui, despising nil warnings, Vresi- 
dent Burgess uiulertook an expedition 
ugainst Sekokiuii, and met with a seriuua 
nivorsc. Tho aspect of adairs became very 
ibvc alcning A combination was said to be 
hiiming among the natives lo the nortli of 
Ihe Transvaal, and Oetowayo was about to 
avail himself of the opportunity to avenge 
liis own Avrongs on the Bogin. The Natal 
Ci'ovcviimeul, however, ivilh some ddficulty 
persuaded him to remain quiet Indeed 


the invasion of the Transvaal at that timo 
by the Zulu chief Avoiild have set the Avhole 
colony in a Jlarae. 

Mr. Ikirgess, with tho assisiaucc of a 
body of volunteers from the diamond fields, 
gained some advantages, and a peace was 
made ivith Sekokuni on tolerable terms. 
Tho Republic, however, was exhausted and 
the State hauler ujit, and it Avas evident that 
if the Boers Averc left to fight out their 
quarrel aviLIi the native race.s the result 
Avoiild ho their extermination. Sir Tlieo- 
pliilus ShopsLoiic Avas sent as a Special 
Ooimiiissioncr into the Transvaal, Ho saw 
that tho wluLe population was surrounded 
on all sides hy overwhelming masses of 
natives, most of them in a state of bar- 
barisiii, who might eoiiibino for tlioir dc- 
stvuclioii, and ho came Lo tho conclusion 
tlial it Avas ^absolutely necessary that llio 
different coloinos and states should bo 
uiiilod luidor one general bond for the pro- 
tection and promotion of every civil, social, 
and religious interest.^ Acting on this 
opinion, he prochiiinod tlio aiinexaiiun of 
tlic Transvaal (April 12, 1877), and tho 
Itepublic became a Crown colony 

The .stop tluLs taken scorned at the iiio- 
incnt Lo moat AVitli almost iinivorsid ajipro- 
bation. The Gape GovornniciiL, the (Cham- 
bers of Coinmorce at I^ort l^Tizahctli and 
Capo ToAVii, tho P>ritish traders, tho specu- 
lators in land, and the friends of the iiativo 
races all oxpres.sed their aiixiou.s desire that 
Uic annexation should take pku'u. Mr. 
Tiollopc, Avho sliorily afterwards visiLed 
the district, says that (wery man Iio iiicL in 
Soutli Alricrt, except Air. Ihugcss, tlie hie 
Bresklout, appioved the aiinoxation. But 
it proved in tlic end to have been a great 
mistake. 

No sooner Avas Llio Transvaal aiinexod 
lhaii Avo were In'ouglil luce lo face with 
the Zulus, Their cliiof, CcleAviiyo, aaxis a 
Avoitby succ(‘Ssor Lo (Tiaka and Bengnan, 
the fiercest mid ablest of African chiers, Uo 
Avas ambitious and crafty, as Avcdl as oner- 
geiic and hiavo, had coucluded iilUaucGH 
Avitli the Amatengoos and Swa^Jics, and had 
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organized a large and po-svcrful army, 'svluch 
ho was eager to employ against the Trans- 
vaal Jjoera Sir Tlicophilus Shep stone very 
unwisely added to the danger to the pro- 
vince of Natal arising from the vicinity of 
such a potentate and warrior by assisting 
at his coronation, with ridiculous liouoiirs, 
as King of the Zulus, and tlius lending 
hull the support of Driti&h influence. It 
was evident that tins bloodthirsty barbarian, 
having crushed all the Kafirs and Becliu- 
anas in his vicinity, would nob icniaiu at 
peace longer than he could help it, and v hen 
exhorted by the Natal Government to live 
on terms of amity vitli his neighbours, and 
rcmon&tiaLccl with because he had pub 
some young women to death on account of 
their refusal to marry Ins soldiers, he re- 
turned a fierce and defiant answer, declar- 
ing — ' I do kill, but do not consider I have 
done anything yet in the way of killing. 1 
liave not yet begun. I have yet to kill ; it 
is the custom of our nation, and I will not 
depart from it AVliy does tlie Governor of 
Natal speak to inc about my laws ? Do I 
go to Natal and dictate to liiin all out his 
laws ? I shall not agree to any laws or 
rules from NaUd, and by so doing throw 
the large kraal which 1 govern into the 
water.’ 

Apprehensions were entertaiiicd that the 
Zulu king intended to lot loose liis army 
upon Natal, but ilr Einney, who was sent 
on a visit to Cetewayo in June, 1877, to | 
ascertain as far as possible Ids real senti- 
ments and intentions, found that these fears 
Avere * greatly exaggerated, if not entirely 
groundless.’ Though the Zulu king had 
been greatly perplexed about the aiiiiexa- 
tiou of the Transvaal, he ]3i:otesscd his 
friendship for the Natal Govornraent and 
Ids belief in Lrilibh justice. P>ut he made 
no secret of his bitter detestation of the 
Doers, and Ins desire that they should be 
all ' packed out of the country/ He longed 
to attack tliem, and to *wasli the spears* of 
his warriors in blood He begged as a 
special favour to be allowed to 'make one 
little laid — only one small swooiV just to 


keep Zulu cusionis, and to jilcase the young 
waiTious of his nation. This request of 
course could not be granted, bub the Zulu 
chief was assured tlmt justice would bo 
done to him in regard to the disputed teni- 
lory. Consideiable delay, however, look 
place before the niatier ^vas settled, A 
Couimissioii was nominated by Sir llGiiry 
Bulwer to hear the rival claini.s of tlic 
Zulus and Ducis, and to lake evidence on 
the spot, and it was agreed, wiili the full 
consent of Cetewayo, lliab the decision of 
the Com mission should be referred for con- 
firmation to Sir Darile Erere, who at tliis 
juncture had been appoiuLed Iligli Com- 
missioner ill South AEiJoa. 

Unforbuiialely Sir Bartle had funned 
lofty ideas respecting Impeiial policy, and 
as it afterwards appeared had adopted the 
notions of the Cape politicians, who talked 
of carrying the British ling to the Zambesi. 
He came out professedly as a missionary 
of peace, but uherever his foot trod war 
immediately sprang up. In lug estima- 
tion tlie boundary quest ion was a matter 
of conipiaratiyely little consequence. Ho 
had adopted strongly the colonial feel- 
ing that the military organization of the 
Zulus was a standing menace to the SoiitJi 
African colonies, and especially to Natal, 
and he iras detonnined that it should be 
broken up. Sir Henry Bulwer urged that 
tlie settlement of the boundary cpieslioii 
would go far to produce pacdic relations 
with the Zulus, and that it was a matter 
to whicli our good faith had been pledged. 
The Coiiimis.sionGrs decided unammously 
against the claims of the Boers, and held 
that 'no cession of territory was ever made 
by the Zulu people,* but fctill, oui the ground 
of the unchallenged occupation for several 
years, they awarded to the Boers a portion 
of the disputed lauds. Sir Bartle Erere, 
after a good deal of correspondence with 
the Governor of Natal, agreed to coiifirni 
the award of the Oomiuissioucrs, but iu 
spite of the earnest lemoiistraiices of Sir 
Henry Bulwer he determined to accom- 
pany the aniioiincenienb of the award to 
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ihoi Zulus cevtain demands respecting 
their military oi'ganiisation. There can bo 
very little doiibL indeed that he had resolved 
at an CEirly period on -wav, though he had 
not obtained tlie sanction of the ITome 
Grovernmenb, and had evidently niado up 
Ins muicl to act wiUioub it. He moved 
troops from Capo Colony into Natal, and 
sent detachments forward to the Zulu 
frontier, though these inovenienls were de- 
precated hy Sir Henry Biilwer as fitted to 
cause mischieC. He scut a request to the 
Home Government for reinforcementSj but 
was informed (17fcli October, 1878) that the 
IvLinistry were not prepared to comply with 
it, and ‘ that all the information which had 
reached tliom with respect to the position 
of allairs in Zul aland appeared to them to 
warrant a conlideiiL hope tliat by the exer- 
cise of prudence, and by meeting tlio Zulus 
ia a spirit of forbearance and a reasonable 
compromise, it would be possible to avert 
the very serious evil of a war with Cete- 
wayo.' Sir Barilo renewed his request, and 
rein fore eincn Is were sent in the end, accom- 
panied by a distinct intimation that they 
were to be nsed for the defence of Her j\Ia- 
jesty's territories, and to prevent any iriup- 
lion into them, but not for the purpose of 
invasion and aggressive operations, The 
High Commissioner, however, persisted in 
carrying out the policy ivliich he bad 
adopted, and on the Uih of DocGinbor, 
1878, his decision on the boundary ques- 
tion ivas announced to a body of Zulu 
delegates sent for the piuposc, accompanied 
by an ultimatum specifying the guarantees 
which he rcquiicd from their chief, lie 
was to abstain from the iiidiscniniiiate 
shedding of the blood of his peojilc, lie was 
to abolish his present military system — in 
particular tlie law j^roliibitnig the Zulu 
young men from marrying till they had 
reached the ago of forty. Ho wuis also 
required to disband his army, as lie had 
no need of troops now that the Transvaal 
was annexed, to accept the presence and 
advice of a British resident, to iiermit the 
rot urn to Zululaud of the missionaries and 


their coiwerts who had fled from the coun- 
try, and to engage for their future protection ; 
and he -was required to surrender certain 
crimmals, unci to pay cerluin fines. Sir 
Bartlo intended to allow only a ]3eriod of 
fifteen days for compliance wuili these de- 
mands, hut at the request of >Sir Henry 
23ulwer the time of grace %vas extended to 
tliirby days. 

Sir Bartlc entirely failed to show that 
any sudden emergency had arisen wdiich 
compelled him to disobey the instnicLioiis 
which liG bad received from the Colonial 
Secretary, and if lie really beheved ilio 
Zulvr army to be so extremely formidable, 
and their deterniinaiion to invade Natal to 
bo fixed, ]nn conduct in enlcriiig upon a 
war with the small force of three or four 
battalions at his cominaticl was entirely 
inexcusable; on the other hand, if ho 
imagined that Cetewayo's army could be so 
easily defeated, ho could not have really 
apprehended so muck danger from its at- 
tacks, The IJth of January was the limit 
of the period fixed for CoLowayo's submis- 
sion, and as ho showed no signs of yielding 
to the ]in])orious deniaiuls of the High 
(Jommifisionor, Lord Chelmsford, the Coni- 
mander-ni“Chic£ ot the forces in South 
Africa, crossed the frontier on the next d^l 3 ^ 

The British forces advanced in ibi'co 
columns: one under Colonel Pearson, hy 
the Lower Tugela; anoLlior under Colonel 
Glyn, by Borke’s Drift; while a thiid, 
under Colonel Wood, was to move from 
Utrecht oil tlio ^Jh’ansvaal, On tlio Lilli 
Colonel Glyn's column, consisting of 2100 
British troops and 2000 natives, under the 
direct coinmand of Lord Ohelinsford, crossed 
the Buflhlo Ihvcr at Korko's Drift, and on 
the 21st encamped at Isandula. Oulouel 
Uiirnford’s column, consisting of 3300 na- 
tives and 200 Europeans, liad moanwlule 
crossed the Tugela and marched up the left 
hank of the river by Burke's Drift, Cote- 
wayo was quite prepared for the operations 
of the invading force, and his object wa>s to 
draw them ni sepurale columns into his 
country, that they might be the more easily 
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destroyed. Six thousand of liis men -were 
to attack Pearson's column. Of these dOOO 
marched to meet that force, and 2000 
threatened the Natal frontier to detain 
troops there, though the Zulus did not 
intend to cross it. Fifteen thousand were 
told off to attack the head{iuarLers column, 
and 4000 to encounter the reserve at Eorko^s 
Drift, The skilful \ihu of the savage chief 
showed a much better knowledge of strategy 
than was displayed by tlie British Coin- 
man der-iii-Chief, who had divided his weak 
forces into three columns, ^ so far sejiarated 
tliat they could not support each other, 
leaving to the enemy the advantage of 
throwing large masses of men from the 
centre to the circumference.’ There appears 
to have been no scouts sent out by Clielms- 
ford, and no signalling or telegraphic coni' 
iiiunicatiou between the different columns; 
even the ordinary precaution of fortifying 
the camps to resist attack was omitted. 

The camp at Isaudula was pitched on 
a Site singularly exposed and indefen- 
sible; it was not protected even by a 
shallow trencli, nor weie the waggons 
laagered or formed in a ring all round m 
the Dutch fashion; no orders had been 
given to strike the tents on the approach of 
the enemy, and so carelessly were the ar- 
rangements for scouting made that a large 
Zulu force was assembled iinperceivcd 
within a few miles of the camp. 

Major Darnell had been sent from the 
camp to Matyaiia's stronghold, about tcu 
miles from Isandula, to reconnoitre. A 
despatcli was received from him early on 
the morning of the 22nd to say that the 
enemy in front was in great force Lord 
Chelmsford and Colonel Orlyn marched out 
with all their available force to his assist- 
ance, leaving Colonel rulleiiic in command 
of the camp. Orders were sent to Colonel 
Duriiford to bring up his natives from 
liorke's Drift to reinforce tlie camp. 

It was afterward.s ascertained that on 
the morning of the 22ud the mam Zulu 
army, 25,000 strong, had come unpcrceived 
within five miles of tlie camp, but did 


not intend to fight that day, as the 'moon 
was dead’ Coluiiel Durnford, however, 
on reaching the camp, sent out some of 
lug men to reconnoitre, who, coining un- 
expectedly upon the Zulus, fired upon 
them. A report that the enemy were 
retiring induced the Colonel to move 
out in pursuit. No consistent account of 
what followed could be obtained ■'The 
head camp was no camp,’ wrote a person 
who resided in the district, 'all waggons, 
tents, &c., scattered about anywhere, and 
the Zulus came on like the waves on the 
ocean-shore — never stopped, never shouted 
or said a word till our fellows, black and 
white, were surioundcd ; then they gave a 
shout and da, shed at the camp, and in five 
minutes there was not a man left,’ Taken 
at a disadvantage every way our men, 
forming themselves into sq^uares and little 
groups, fought with desperate courage till 
their ammunition failed or they ’were over- 
whelmed by repeated charges of tlie Zulus 
and showers of assegais. One square of 
only sixty men maintRincd their ground 
for a considerable time against the attacks 
of several thousands of the enemy, and 
Grounds of Zulus were kept at bay by a 
wounded officer who had taken np a posi- 
tion on a waggon, A few mounted officers 
succeeded in making their cscaj3G across 
the Bufdilo Elver, and reached Natal in 
safet 3 ^ Lieutenants Melville and Cogliill 
made Llieir way to tlie river wdth the 
colours of tlie regiment, but weie overtaken 
tliere and killed The 24bh Eogiment of 
the Line wa.s annibilated. 

Wliilc these gallant soldiers were thus 
falling victims, through the folly of their 
own leaders, to the fury oi a horde of savages, 
Lord Chelmsford had reaclied Major Dar- 
iieH’s corps, and had attacked and driven 
back its assailants, whom he regarded as 
the main body. The Gommandcr-iii-Glhcf 
was leisurely returning to the camp when 
Commandant Lonsdale, who liad ridden for 
lus life, came up with tlie news that the 
camp was in the hands of the enemy. The 
troops were immediately drawn together 
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and advanced in liglitiiig order. On I'eacli- 
ing the camp after dark they found that it 
had heen. alandoned by the enemy, 'svho 
had fled -svhea they saw Lord Gliolmsford 
une.\pecfcedly approaching. The ground 
was covered with the dead bodies of men, 
horses, and cattle, and the ddbris of the 
plunderGcl tents and waggons. Worn out 
with a march of at least thirty miles that 
day, with no spare ainnuiiiition, and a few 
biscuits for food, all the ammunition and 
stores liaving been carried ofli they were 
compelJcd to pn.ss tlie night on the spot 
without shelter and in momentary expec- 
tation of being attacked by Llie enemy. At 
early dawn next day the force started for 
Ilorke’s Drift. 

That post was held after the departure 
of Colonel Duruford by Lieutenants Chard 
and Eromhead, witli eighty men of the 
S-lth Iicgiincnt. Tidings of tlie disaster at 
Isandida were brought by some fugitives 
who had escaped the slaughter, and these 
gallant oflicers resolved to hold the Prill if 
possible till Jielp should come, in order to 
prevent tlic victorious Zulus from crossing 
into Natal. They had scarcely had time 
to ju’epare a bamcade of bugs and biscuit 
tins when the Zulus, numbering about 
4000, were upon them and began to pour 
ill then* fire. The struggle lasted during 
the greater part of tlic nigliL The assaih 
aids succeeded no less than six times m 
penetrating within the barricade, but were 
diiveu out at the point o£ the bayonet 
They succeeded, however, in setting fire 
to tlio hospital ; but coinplcloly bahled by 
iliG band fill of British troops who held the 
post, they withdrew at daM’ii. When Lord 
ClicliiisfovcVs jaded troops approached the 
Drift they foimd to their great relief that 
it was still ill possession of our men. 
Around the hastily ivnpvovisGd inU'cnch- 
iiiont lay the dead bodies of 315 Zulus. 

CetcAvayu had thus far shown great mili- 
tary sagacity and courage in his operations, 
and was for some weeks master of the 
situation, but fortunately for the colony 
of Natal, and indeed for our position in 


South Africa, lie appears nob to have known 
how to turn his success to advantage. If 
he had lot loose liis victorious ^ young men' 
upon the British territory iniinediately after 
the destruction of our troops at laandula, 
he might have inllietcd incalculable injury 
upon the European settlers and tlieir pro- 
perty ill llie Cape Colony. 

The 0000 Zulus who had been detaclied 
to atlaclc Colonel roansoifs coluniu came 
up with him ten miles south of Ekowe on 
Llio day on which the camp at Tsaiidula 
was surprised. Though they fought with 
their usual valour, their position was 
cauiod by tho Naval Brigade, and Ui(\y 
wcic coiiipollod to witlidraw nortliwards, 
Colonel Pearson, however, "Nvas quite aware 
that the attack would be renewed by thoiii 
ill greater force, Ito tlieroforo sent back 
to his base, Port Toiiodos on the 'Tiigela, a 
convoy of waggons and the troops on winch 
lie could least rely. V}ii\i the rest, i*200 
ill niniiber, ho prepared to hold the position 
whicli he had iiitrenclicd loiuid the mis- 
sion biuklings at Mkowe. After the disas- 
ter at Isaiiduhi tlio iiativo levies, whicli 
had hoeii fauud not only useless but diui- 
goroiis, u^ero disbandod; but valuutccrs 
caiiio forward readily from Natal, Tho 
88th 1 ^ 00 1 were sent with all speed from 
Cape Colony, and troops arrived from Cey- 
lon and iiiariuos from St, Ilolena. The 
Zulus, to the surprise o£ every one, remained 
inactive. The panic which tho Lsandula 
affair hud produced began to abate. (Johmel 
"Wood, who liad defeated a body (d from 
3000 to 4000 Zulus near Intamba Koiin- 
tain, made a successful attack on the 
BaguH.siiii kraal, and coiiiiiiuod to Juirnss 
the enemy ill liis neiglibonrlioocl On tlio 
other band, reverses were suffered boLli l>y 
Colonol Wood, who fell into a trap and lost 
seventy men and seven officers, and by a 
detachment of the 80th llcgiiiioub wlio 
were unexpectedly nssaiiUed by a body of 
4000 Zulus, and only fifteen out of sixty 
soldiers escaped 

Lord Cliclmsford was in the meantime 
making preparations for tho relief of Culonel 
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l^carson, -whoso supplies -svould not last 
longer than tho end of March. The Zulus 
^ve^G swarming aronncl Ekowe, though they 
did not venture to attack it , hut they broke 
lip the road to tho Tugela^ and prepared 
ambuscades and intreiichments along the 
route, evidently with tho expectation that 
supplies could be prevented from Teach- 
ing the beleagured garrison, and that they 
would he starved into siUTendor, Towards 
tlic end of March Colonel Pearson made 
known by telegraphic signals that his sup- 
plies would soon be exliausted. Though 
all tho expected roiiiforcemcnts had not 
arrived from England, Lord Ghehnsford set 
out from the Tiigela on the 29th with a 
force consisting of 4000 British troops and 
2000 natives. Taught by dear-bought ex- 
perience, every precaution was taken to 
prevent any surprise on the part of the 
enemy — the encampments were intrenched, 
and tho men slept in hollow squares round 
tho waggons The force encamped at a 
place called G-ingehlovo on tho night of 
April 1, which was dark and wet. At early 
dawn next day the Zulus, 10,000 strong, 
were seen approaching in their usual horse- 
shoe formation, evidently bent on a close 
encounter, but a shower of bullets from 
rifles and Galling guns, accompanied by a 
storm of rockets, compelled them to pause 
They repeatedly made a rush towards tlic 
camp, but got no nearer Limn twenty yards. 
After a strugglo of an liouv and a half they 
broke and lied, pursued by the cavalry and 
llie native contingent About 1500 of them 
fell in the battle and tho flight Tlie loss 
of the British was trifling. The Ekowe 
garrison were brought out in tlie course of 
the night and escoited to the Tiigela. An 
attack was made on Colonel Wood*s in- 
trenched camp at Kambiila by a body of 
20,000 Zulus, who fought for four hours 
with the most desperate courage, and at 
times penetrated into the camj), but were 
at last completely routed. 

The news of tlio serious disaster at Isan- 
dnla produced a great sensation in England, 
and clamorous demands were made for the 


recall botli of Lord Chelmsford and Sir 
Barfcle Ereiu When the despatches were 
laid before Parliament it appeared that the 
Government had not been teapousiblc for 
the policy of the High Commissioner, and 
that, on the contrary, they had stated dis- 
tinetly to him that they ‘ had been unable 
to find ill tlio documents he had iflaced 
bcfoie them lliab evidence of urgent neces- 
sity for immediate action wdiich alone could 
justify liim m taking, wdUiout their full 
knowledge and sanction, a course almost 
certain to result in a war wliicli, ns they 
had previously impressed upon liiin, every 
effort should have been used to avoid 
But notwithstanding tins se^''cre censure 
on Sir Barbie the Governmonb declined to 
recall him, and though their refusal to take 
tliis step was strongly condeimiod by lead- 
ing mciubeis in both Houses of Parliament, 
it w'as apiiroved by large niajoiilies. 

Lord Chelmsford’s delay in adopting 
vigorous measures to bring the war to a 
close wns loudly condemned in the colony, 
and the special correspondents of tlie Home 
journals were almost unanimous in blam- 
ing Ins feebleness and vacillation. Even in 
the camp there was a consklcrable feeling 
of impaLienco and dissatisfaction. Ho was 
painfully sensible of the responsibilities of 
his position, and spoke of himself as worn 
out by the strain of prolonged warfare. 
But he had very great difticultics to con- 
tend with owing to the scarcity of supplies, 
the want of roads and of jiroper means of 
transport. At length all tlie reinforcements 
from England were landed by the middle 
of April, and the CommaudGr-in- Chief was 
at last in a position to recommence Ins 
invasion of Zuliilaud, 'J'uking with him 
two months’ suiiplies, he broke up his 
camp on the 1st of June, 18Y9, and com- 
menced his march into the interior. On 
tho following day the ex-Imperial Prince 
o£ Prance, who, though he had been allowed 
to proceed to Africa only as a spectator of 
the campaign, had been attaclied to the 
staff, was sent with a small escort of 
troopers to examine the proposed line of 
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march and fix Lhe site of the next ciiCtamp- 
ment. They were surprised hy some Zulus 
^vho crept through the tall grass and came 
upon them unawares, and the Prince and 
two of the Lvoopera were killed. G-reat 
sympathy was felt for the cx-Empress 
Eugenio, the mother of the poor youth, 
and there was a general outburst of indig- 
nation at Lord Chelmsford’s carelessness 
ill allowing luiii to bo emiiloyed on such 
a dangerous errand. As the troops pro- 
ceeded on tlieir mai’cli repeated jnessages 
came from Coteway o declaring that he did 
not want war, and that he wished to have 
an oiiporbunity of talking over matters. It 
M^as alleged that the messengers were not 
of sullicient rank, and were not properly 
accredited, and that they did not offer on 
the King’s part to submit to the terms of 
our ultimatum Bu t Bishop Colenso insisted, 
with great appearance of truth, that the 
refusal to receive them was a wanton 
repulse of peaceful overtures The British 
forces, consisting of about 4000 Europeans 
and IlOO natives, witli twelve guns and 
two Gatlings, continued iheir onward marcli 
towards Uluudi, Cetewayo’s kraal. Tliey 
were attacked by a force comjnitecl at 
20,000 iiieii, whom tlicy defeated after 
a sharp contest with the loss of ten men, 
while about 1000 of the Zulus were killed. 
XJIiukIl and several other military kraals 
were then taken and burned. 

Before the battle was fonght lord 
Chelmsford had been supci’seded hy Sir 
Garnet “Wolseley, but belorc that olTiccr 
reached the spot victory had hceii gained 
A diHerciico of opinion had taken place 
between the Coininaiuler-in-Cliief and the 
Governor of Kalal respecting the proper 
mode of conducting the war Sir Ileniy 
objected to raids and to martial law, and 
the General complained that his p)lans 
were thus tlnvarlcd. The Homo Govern- 
meub therefore decided to intrust all autho- 
rity, civil and military, to one person, and 
sent out Sir Garnet "Wolseley with full 
powers ill all matters relating not only to 
Zululaud, but also to Natal and the Trans- 


vaal. IIo was allowed a wide discretion as 
to the terms of any setUeincnt of the war 
until the Zulus, bub aunoxation of their 
territory Avaa forbidden. Nearly all the 
loading chiefs sent iu tlicir submission, but 
the King himself, though a fugitivo with 
only a few followers, was still at liberty. 
A band of inonnlcd men, under Lord 
Gi/Ibrd, was despatched to limit Iiim down, 
and on llio 28tliof August they suvroimdcd 
the kraal in which he had taken refuge, 
and he was compelled to 3deld Jnnisolf a 
prisoner. On the 1st of September, the 
anniversary of his coronation in 1873, 
Getowayo left XJlundi a prisoner, lie 
was taken by sea to Capo 'Jbwn, and was 
confined in comfortable quarters in the 
Castle, With liis capture tlie Zulu War 
terminated. 

On the day Cctcwayo left Uliuicli 300 
chiefs assembled there to learn from Sir 
Garnet Wolseley tho arrangGineiits wliich 
ho was authorized to make respecting their 
country. It was to be divided into ilurtcoii 
districts, in each of which a separate cliier 
was to rule. The revival of tho military 
system and all restrictions on marriage weie 
positively probibitod. All the cattle of the 
King and all the arms in the country wore 
to he at once suvrciidorcd to the British 
authorities, and henceforth no importation 
of anna was to bo allowed witliout the 
special sanction of the llcsidcnt. No prac- 
tice of witchcraft was to be permitted, and 
uo one was to be put to death except upon 
a fair trial l)y tho chief men. Tho uhiefs 
were to be ludepcndoiit, but tliey were not 
to be allowed to make war on any of their 
iieiglibours. No land was to be alienated 
or sold The cliiefs might, if they thought 
fit, allow missionaries to settle on tiioir ter- 
ritory, but they woio not to be compelled 
to receive them. This settlement efrcctiially 
extinguished tho power of the Znhis as a 
united and imlitary nation, but it invested 
no one with snllicienb authoriiy to control 
a fierce and warlike mcc ; and tho Golcnso 
party argued that for this piuposc Cctewayo 
ought to have been restored to his former 
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position, bub with a duly restricted power, 
and as all the conditions which Imd led to 
former wars with the natives were left to 
operate it ^Yas predicted that as soon as the 
British ti’oops were withdrawn the Zulus 
would resort again to their military systciiu 
Strong objections were mode to the creating 
of an Irish adventurer named John Dunn, 
a hind of African Mormon, a chief over a 
part of Zululand, and altogether it was | 
Ibieseen that the settlement made could 
not bo permanent 

After the overthrow of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government Celevayo was allowed 
to visit England, and was hindly treated, 
thongli no public reception or acknowledge 
inent was given him. The opinion had 
by this tune lieconic widely prevalent that 
the Zulu king had not received justice at i 
Ihe hands of Sir Barbie Erere, and it was 
resolved by Mr Gladstone's Administra- 
tion to restore the deposed chief to a part 
of his former territory and power. The 
Legislative Council of Natal and the white 
population protested in the strongest terms 
againsb this step, ' as fraught with imminent 
peril and disastrous consequences to the 
colony/ The Homo Government, however, 
persisted in carrying out their resolution. ' 
The ex-king landed at Gape Town on Sep- 
tember 25, 18S2. Ill consequence of the 
indignant opposition of the people of Natal 
it was resolved that he should nob proceed 
to Zululand by the direct route from Durban 
across the Tugela, hut should be transported 
by sea to Povb Duriiforcl and landed there. 
On December 11 Cetewayo signed the con- 
ditions for the resettlGineiit of Zululand 
Ho complained bitterly of the conditions of 
restoration, which were as follows: — The 
deposition of all the chiefs hut Usihepu, 
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who Avas to retain his position but to ex- 
change a part of his territory with Urngo- 
jama; all Zululand south of the Umhlntusi 
to become reserved native territory under a 
Commissioner, to rvhom the headmen Avere 
to have the right Lo appeal; Dunn and 
Illubi io receive tracts of land large enough 
to provide for their immediate followers, 
over whom they were to rule as headmen ; 
all the remainder of Ziilulaiul was to be 
governed by CcleAvayo. Tlicsc terms were 
as unpalatable to Dunn's men and many of 
Iho other Zulus as, for a diffevent reason, 
thoy were to Cetewayo himself. His re- 
storation was generally regarded in South 
Africa as a great and dangerous mistako, 
and so ifc appears likely to prove lie Avas 
escorted to lus own country by a boily of 
British troops about the beginning of 1883. 
But almost immediately on his return dis- 
turbances broke out Some of Cetewayo's 
svAbjecta, indiguanb at the favoui’3 bestoAved 
upon a person whom they regarded as a 
rebel and a traitor, attacked Usibepu, it is 
alleged, Avitlioiit orders from Cetewayo 
The iiGAv chief retaliated by a sudden raid 
upon TJlimdi, killed a number of his rivars 
men, and destroyed Ins krnal CeteAvayo 
narroAvly escaped with his life, bub is j)re- 
pariug to renew the struggle for suxAremacy. 
We have fortunately no tiling to do with 
the quarrel. Other parts of tlie i:;outh 
African frontier, hoAVOver, are settling 
down under more permanent and peaceful 
conditions than have long prevailed in that 
country, and a better feeling is giwing 
belAvcen Dutelimen, British seniors, and 
natives, which may in time lead to cor- 
dial co-oj)eratiou in the cultivation of the 
soil and the imjAi’ovemeut of trade and 
commerce. 
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Result o( ftuncxaUoa oE tbo Transvaal — Disfcatibf action of iho Coois — Tlio Diilish Piuty — Insiiuoctioii of llio Doers— 
Unpvcpaicd sUto of tlio Govcimncnt — ^'ruachcrous huipilso of Dritiali Tioops— Tlio invasion of Natal by tlio 
iiisnrgoiith — Defeat aiitl death of Sir George Collcj at JInjuba Ihll — Ainiisticc — Terms of peace— Coiulemned by the 
Opposition 111 Piuliament — Defence of tlic Guvunmeiit — Settlement ninilo by ilio Royal Gom\mh''ion — Coiuluot of 
the Ihieis— Their attacks on llio nalivcs*— Tiicii ilefcat*)— ricscnthtnto of tlio Tian&vnn!““Tt<mhles with the Dnsiitos— 
Tho Disnimainoiit Act — InsiuroGtion of the Dn^utos mul of olhci nnlivo tubes — Recall of Sir Bavtlo Fi'cic — 
‘ Cbincso G 01 don — PiutsLiifc state uf Dasntolniul — Itji ndininibtration icsumcd by tho Homo Goveimncnt. 


The Honie Govemmcnl lifitl saiicUoiiod the 
aiiiLCxatioii of tho Transvaal in the belief 
tliat this step was ilesirecl by the great body 
of the people, blit it speedily oiipoavccl that 
this ivas a inisfcalce. In various ways the 
Boers made it evident that they had only 
acfiuiesced under the 2 iressure of their difll- 
CLilties and dangers in the supremacy of the 
QueeDj trusting that it would be only tem- 
porary. They had made a formal protest 
in 1877 against the annexation, bub the | 
Biibisli x^arty in the state alTirmed that it | 
was merely formal; that tlio great body of 
the Boers wore Ycry glad to bo rescued 
from inuninoiit ruin, even at the cost of | 
their independence ; and that only now, 
when tlio British Government had at ilioir 
ovvJi cost, without any help from the Dutch 
settlors, couq[nered Cetewayo and Seko- 
luiue, and i>aid the debts of the Boevs, they 
were anxious to reclaim their indcjientlcnce 
in order to escape tlie restraints of orderly 
and firm rule. 

In December, 1879, a great mass meet- 
ing was held at IVcndcrfontcm, ab which 
the protest against annexation was renowecl, 
and a coinmiUeo was appointed to give effect 
to the ' determination ' of the meeting, Tho 
British party in the Transvaal was estimated 
ab COOO, coiinnising the majority of the 
townspeople, traders, and miners. A gi’eal 
luimher of the Boers themselves, including 
some of the largest jiroprielors, were open 
advocates of British rule. But there still 
remained about five-sixths of the people 
whom the mass meeting claimed to repre- 
sent, It was alleged, however, that a 


large jDortion of these were nt heart 
unfriendly to the claim of independence, 
and were coerced by an active and turbu- 
lent minority to take part in tho ])rote.st 
against British rulo ; and Sir Bartlo hh’cro, 
Sir Garnet 'WolselGy, and Sir Owen lanyon 
all declared that in inivate many of the 
persons wlio took part in the iniblic demon- 
strations said that personally tliey would 
greatly regret the severance of tho connec- 
tion with Britain, but tliat they dared nob 
resist tho prossuro of the active agitators 
for inde^iendenco. On the other hand, tho 
leaders of the Dutcli settlers asserted tliat 
they had great difficulty in restraining tho 
people from open revolt, Tho local Ibro- 
inon, howovor, wore tlie person, s who really 
fomented the agitation, Not a few of thoni 
had been notorious for their disregard of 
the authovity of their own Govoimucmt 
and its courts, and they were eager to get 
rid of the more stringent rule of the British 
Governor, 

They remained fpiiot, however, in tho 
ineantinic, in tho expectation that Mr. 
Gladstone, who had ex2)resscd liis disap- 
liroval of the annexation, and ]\ad just 
come into oflico, would support their view.s; 
but tlicir sangiiino liopes were doomed to 
disap 2 >ointinent. The Queen's siieech cx- 
^ircssed the iiiLontioii of the now Gov- 
ernmont M^olh to innko provision for tho 
secunby of tho indigenous races, and to 
extend to the liuropean settlers insti- 
tutions based on large and liberal prin- 
ciples of self-goverumeut,' but at the same 
^ time clearly iutiinaied that Her Llnjesly's 
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supremacy over the Transvaal was to be 
maintained. This ^ bitter disappointment’ 
led to a resolution on the part of not a few 
of the Boers to pa}'’ no taxes except to 
tlieir own duly constituted Volksraacl, while 
others paid under protest The attempt to 
seize and sell the property of the defaulters 
led to open resistance, and it became evi- 
dent that a rupture was at hand. Another 
great mass meeting was held on the IGth 
December, 1880, at which the restoration 
of the Republic was formally proclaimed, 
and Boon after Messrs Pretorins, Jonbcii, 
and Kruger were aiipoiiited a triumvirate 
to carry on the Provisional Government. 

The aspect of affairs became so threaten- 
ing that the British officiais intrenched 
and fortified the camp outside the town of 
Potcliefstrooin, and also prepared the court- 
house for defence, They were taken at 
niiawai‘09, and were ill prepared to suppress 
an insurrection, for a considerable portion 
of the army of occupation had been with- 
drawn, and only a small body of troops 
remained in the Transvaal. The Boers 
were quite well aware of the state of affairs, 
and on them inust rest the responsibility 
of having fired tlio first shotr By a treach- 
erous surprise they attacked and nearly 
destroyed a detachment of 260 men of 
tlic 91bli Regiment of the Line proceeding 
under orders from Leydenburg to Pretoria. 
One hundred and twelve of that number 
were cither killed on the spot or after- 
wards died of tlieir woiincls, while the Boors 
had only ono killed and four wounded. 
In. Jaimary, 1881, the insurgents crossed 
the border of Natal, and occupied the 
important position of Laing’s Nek They 
oven patrolled as far as the Ingogo River, 
within siKtoen miles of Newcastle. In 
tlio meanliinc Sir George Colley, Governor 
of Natal, prepared to march to the re- 
lief of Pretoria, where a British garrison 
was blockaded by the Boers. On January 
21, having provisioned Newcastle for thii- 
teen days and put it into a state of defence, 
ho advanced into the Transvaal with a 
column consisting of 1000 men. After 


crossing the Ingogo River he encamped 
within four miles of Laing's Nek, winch 
was held by the Boers, between 2000 and 
3000 strong, and on the 28th he marched 
out to attack them. He was repulsed, 
with the loss of eighty meu killed, iuclucl- 
ing Colonel Beane of the 68th and .six 
other officers, and 100 men wounded. 

After this defeat General Colley retired 
to his camp, and remained there for a week 
unmolested, keeping up his comniiiiiications 
with Newcastle, to wliich he had sent his 
wounded On the 7th of Febnmry, how- 
ever, the post was stopped by a strong 
patrol of tho enemy, and next day the 
General marched out to resloro communi- 
cations. But shortly after crossing the 
Ingogo River lie was attacked by tlio Boers, 
whom, after a severe struggle, lie repulsed, 
but with the loss of six officers and sixty- two 
men killed and sixty-four wounded. After 
obtaimiig some reinforcements Sir George, 
on the night of February 26, quitted his 
camp afc the bead of G27 men to occupy 
Majuba Hill, which overlooked the enemy’s 
position at Laing’s Nek. They reached the 
summit after eight hours’ bard climbing, 
but were too much fatigued do intrench 
their eneainpuicut. Early on the morning 
of the 27tli they opened fire upon the Boers. 
At the outset overythiiig seemed to favour 
the attack, hut in the end the enemy, by a 
sudden and unexpected rush, gained pos- 
session of the hill. General Colley was 
killed, and his men were driven back to 
the camp ^Yitll heavy loss. 

On receiving news of this disaster Sir 
Evelyn Wood, on whom the chief command 
and the Governorship of Natal now de- 
volvecl, hurried np from Maritzburg, On 
the 6lh of March he held a conference with 
Jouberb, the commander of the Boers, and 
an armistice for eight days was agreed upon, 
to enable the Boer President Kruger to 
reply to the communications which had 
been previously made to him by Sir George 
Colley. The armistice was extended to 
give time for the arrival of Kruger; and on 
March 21 a conference was held between 
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Sir Evelyn Wood and Colonel Buller on 
tlie part of the Eritish authorities, and 
Kruger, Pretoriiis, and Jouhert as the 
representatives of tlie Boers, the followng 
terms of peaco being agreed to and sub- 
seciLiently sanctioned by the Home Gov- 
ernment: — Tlio suzerainty of the Queen 
over the Transvaal was to bo aclcnowleclgcd, 
complete self-government was to be given 
to the Boors, but control over their foreign 
1 clatioiis was reserved. A British officer was 
to reside at tlio Transvaal capital A Itoyal 
Commission, consisting of Sir E. Wood, Sir 
H. de Villiers, and Sir Hercules Itobinson, 
'was to consider tho provisions for tlie pro- 
tection of native interests and questions of 
frontier, and whether any portion of ierri- 
tory eastward should bo severed from the 
Transvaal. The Boers were to withdraw 
from Laing^s Kek, British garrisons were to 
remain in the Transvaal till a final settle- 
ment was made, but Sir H Wood wa.s not 
to advance or to send military stores into 
Uio Transvaal. 

An incident occiimd at this juncture 
wlucli caused a good deal of ill-feeling, 
Tlie garrison of I^otchefstrooin surrendered 
on the 21st of March, owing to the failure 
of provisions, and Cronje, the Boer in com- 
mand of tho besieging force, was justly 
accused of bad faith in having kept back 
the news of the armistice from thegamsom 
Sir Evelyn gave notice that he would claim 
the return of the guns and other Govern- 
ment property at Potchefslroom in virtue 
of the terms agreed to on the 21 si. Even- 
tually the guns were returned, but tho 
lidos whicli wcio surrendered had been 
carried off by the Boers and could not be 
rGGOvered, 

Throughout Natal the action of the 
Government w'as loudly coiulemned, but 
the House of Assembly at the Cape unani- 
mously passed a resolution expressing their 
satisfaction with tho peace An elaborate 
attaclc was made in both Houses of Parha- 
ment by the Opposition on tlie policy of 
the Government in the Transvaal, and it 
was asserted by Lord Carnarvon that in 


making peace we had 'abandoned our 
allies — the Hutch loyalists, the English 
residents, and tho friendly natives/ ' By 
the course it had pursued,’ said Sir M. 
Hicks Beach, ' tho Government liad be- 
trayed its friends, yielded to its enemies, 
and destroyed all its chances of exercising 
influence in South Africa.’ Ily its 'lialf- 
heaiTed action tlie blood ot British soldiers 
had been shed in vain, and tho defeat upon 
British arms had never been redressed. If 
matters had been properly managed tho 
Government might have brought the 'war 
to a successful termination, and then have 
yielded to a beaten foe terms whicli liad 
now been extracted by a victorious enemy,’ 
On tho other hand it was pleaded by 
Mr. Gladstone and his collcagnes that tlie 
overtures for peace came in tho first in- 
stance from President Brand of the Ereo 
State, and secondly from Mr, ICniger, Presi- 
dent of tlie Boer insurgents, fl’ho latter 
wrote to Sir Gcorgo (Jolley that ho was 
willing to submit Iiis case to a Itoyal (Jom- 
inisaion. On this basis Sir George was 
ordered by the Govenunciit to ariungo for 
fi settlement. In llio midst of the ncgolia- 
tioiis the llritish troops on three occasions 
met with a repulse, but in eacli case they 
were the aggressors, and tliereforo their 
defeat did not seem to the Government to 
consliUiio a reason for withdrawing the 
terms previously proposed. To have with- 
drawn the terms whicli wore oflbred before 
the disasters, on a military point of lioiiour, 
and to in.sist on a certain number of victims 
being shiugliLercd to expiate our dofeaLs, 
would have been wicked, cruel, and mcaii, 
Mr. Gladstone contended thcrolbro that 
the Government had done everything that 
could liave been done to vindicate the author- 
ity of the Queen except by shedding more 
blood. Ho justified in detail tho settlement 
effected with the Boers, especially dwelling 
on the protection secured to the native 
races, which he allinned wa.s more efficient 
than if we had set up parliamentary gov- 
ernment in the Transvaal, Tins was far 
wiser and more honourable than to carry 
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on a contest 'svitli the whole Dutch popula- 
tion of Africa, and at the end of which 
we should have done exactly ivhat was 
heiug done now. 

The Hou.se of Commons, by a majority of 
315 against 204, expressed its approval of 
the Sou til African policy of the Government, 
and there can be little doubt that the de- 
cision was in accordance with tlio feeling 
of tlie country. 

The Ivoyal Commission, of which Sir 
Jierculos Ilobinson was President, held 
their first sittin^^ at Pretoria, on Idtli 
and their sittings continued until August. 
They settled the troublesome question of 
the boundaries in such a way that several 
influential chiefs were left independent 
outaide tlie Transvaal . On the cxuestion of 
' compensation for losses through war,* they 
decided, in opposition to the opinions of the 
Poer leaders, that taking property without 
paying tor it is nob an act 'justified by 
the necessities of war,' and a subconventiou 
was appointed to adjudicate on tlie claims 
for compensation on the part of the indivi- 
duals whom the Boers had deprived of their 
property. Tt was agreed that the British 
Ivesidoiit should bo invested with the con- 
trol of the foreign relations of the state, the 
control of the frontier affairs, and the pro- 
tection of the interests of the natives. As 
under the South African Ptepublic natives 
wore not allowed to acquire land by indi- 
vidual title, it was arranged that the Secre- 
tary for Native Affairs should act as their 
trustee in this matter. Liberty of move- 
ment, subject to the pass laws, was granted 
to the natives, and the provisions of the 
Sand River Convention, prohibiting slavery, 
were reaffirmed — much to the displeasure 
of the -Boers, who alleged that this was 
unnecessary, seeing, as they asserted, quite 
untruly, that they had never violated Una 
enactment. It was also provided that a 
power of veto on nil measures affecting the 
natives should be reserved to the Suzerain. 
The liabilities of the new state, exclusive 
of compensation for war losses, amounted 
to £428,893, and it was agreed that a sum 


not exceeding £600,000 should he advanced 
by Her Majesty’s Goverumeut to the Trans- 
vaal, at 3^ per cent., and a payment of 
£2 lOs. 9d. 2 ^er £100 was to be made to 
form a sinking fund to extinguish the debt 
ill twoiity-fivG years. 

It -svas settled that the ‘ratification of 
the convention* should take place within 
three months, that tho civil government 
should be handed over to the Boers as soon 
as this was con eluded, but that the troops 
should not be withdrawn until the vote of 
approval by the Yolisiviad had beeu given. 
If this were nob done Her Majesty would 
resume her sovereignty over the Transvaal. 
It -was not, liowever, till the toiniination of 
the fixed period was close at hand that the 
Volksraad could be induced to ratify the 
convention, and after the British Govern- 
ment had peremptorily refused to make 
any alteration in its terms. 

No one acquainted with the past histoiy 
oE the Boers, their obstinate adherence to 
their 'rough and ready* method of dealing 
with tJie natives, their iinwilimgness to 
pay taxes and to obey the laws of their 
own goveriinienl when they wore inde- 
pendeiit, could Imve expected that they 
would long continue to live quietly and 
peaceably when they became once more 
their own masters It was foreseen that 
in all probability the independence of tho 
Transvaal Boers would involve iiicessanb 
friction with the native populations which 
lio adjacent to our borders as well as to 
tlieirs. They began by petitioning in favour 
of the abolition of the recently imposed 
taxes and of the High Court. On January 
22, 1882, a force of 300 Boers and 600 of 
their native allies, with three gans, crossed 
the Convention boundary of the Transvaal 
and attacked an independent native chief 
named Montsenia, hub were defeated. They 
were again beaten by him on Tebruary 21 
and 25, one day losing all tlieir cattle and 
another falling into eui ambuscade. In 
March ,a body of Boers, Ilomniias, and 
Batlapins attacked on three several occa- 
sions Taouiis, tlic headquarters of a chief 
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called IMankorai^, "but ^vcyc repulsed, and 
tlie Boer coininaiider and the Batlapiii 
cliief were killed in the fight 

The Boors next trumped up charges 
agaiiisfc the British Govermneiit amounting 
to X17G,757, and rer[uesled that this sum 
should he deducted from the amount which 
the Convention decided to he due from the 
Transvaal Secoeooni, whom Sir Garnet 
'Wolseley had defeated and compelled to 
fiuhmit, hut whom the Boers liad restored, 
was killed, with his son and fourteen fol- 
lowers, on the ISLh of August, by Mainpocr, 
tlie chief whom the British Government 
had put ill hi>s idace. Tlieu the Boers 
sent a force ot 2000 men against another 
native chief called hlapocli, who had openly 
defied the Transvaal Government, hut tlioy 
were defeated liy him in November in 
two engagements with very heavy losses, 
and compelled to retreat into their own 
territory. They had then recourse to the 
use of dynamite to blow up the caves 
of the native tribes, and in this way 
killed great luiinbevs of them. On the 
30th of November they attacked and cap - 1 
lured a Kafir sU’oiigholcl, nifiicling great | 
losses on the natives. Mampocr was still 
holding out ngaiiisfc them, and they began 
to organize avi expediliou on a great scale 
against Iiis strongliokk Such proceedings 
as these have naturally excited both the 
fears and the indignation ol the natives, 
and a formidable combination of these 
tribes is threatened against their common , 
enemy. The feeling of the Boers towards 
the British Government continues as uii- j 
friendly as ever, and they are btill loud in ' 
their complQints respecting the terms of the 
Convention which their leaders assisted in j 
fj'aming. The Government had amiounced 
their intention to send out a Special Com- 
mission to make iiicj_mi‘y on the spot 
whether any changes, and if any of what 
nature, slioiild be made lu the Convention. 
But this iproposal has for the present been 
laid aside in consequence of the offer of 
the Transvaal Government to send a depu- 
tation to London for the purpose of dis- 


cussing llicir alleged grievances with Her 
j\IajGsty's Ministers. TJie Boers arc appa- 
rently clierisliing the notion that our Gov- 
ernment may be cajoled into allowing them 
to settle matters with the natives according 
to their own will and pleasure. They will 
no doubt speedily find that Llioy are labour- 
ing under a complete delusion Tho people 
oC the Transvaal have a right to govern 
themselves since they arc averse to be 
governed by tlie British aiilhoritles, but 
they cannot ho permitted to adopt towards 
the African races, eillior within or without 
llieir own borders, a policy of oppression and 
aggression which keeps the whole of South 
Africa in a state of perpetual turmoil. 

Meanwhile serious troubles had arisen 
with the Basulos, who complained latterly 
of the treatment Avhicli they liad received 
from tlio Government of the Capo Colony. 
Ill 1868 ^loshesh, tho great Basuto cliicr, 
reduced to the last cxlreuiity by the If roe 
Slate Boers, gladly accepted the protection 
of Great Britain, and traiisfeircd his sove- 
reign rights to the (iueou. In accordance 
wilh llie wishes of the clucf, Basutoland 
was annexed to Gape Colony, and not to 
Natal, Tho Basutos prospered under their 
new governors, were xieacefiil, wore loyal 
111 theiv hchaviouY, and had made a pro- 
gress ill civilization quite unparalleled 
among the African races. But in J87[) 
the Capo Govermnent resolved to apply to 
the Basutos the power which the Tarliii- 
ment Imd iiiirustcd to iliem in the previous 
year of disarniing such native tribes under 
colonial jurisdiction as they might think 
necessary, and tho Act was accordingly 
proclaiincd in Basutoland on April 8, 1880 
It thus became illegal for the iiabives to pos- 
sess or to carry arms, incliicling assegais ns 
w^ell as giuis, after a date specified by tlio 
proclamation, which was originally declared 
to bo May 21, but was afterwaids extended 
to July 12. The greater part of tho 
natives refused to obey this order. They 
pleaded that their guns, of which it v/as 
now proposed to deprive tlicm, had been 
earned by labour at the cliamoiicl fields, 
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niicl the Colonial Government had sanc- 
tioned tJieir oblaini]]" these Avoapous. They 
fought oil the British side in the ZiiUiWar^ 
and their loyal and peaceful behaviour 
allowed that they would make no use of 
their guns ngaiu&tthe wliites. To deprive 
them of weapons which they valued so 
highly would be not only a dishonour, but 
an evidence of undoseiwod dislrusL The 
Colonial Government; howevci, refused to 
he turned from tlieir purpose. The loyal 
Fingoea on one side of the Orange Eivei’; 
they saiclj had given up their guns, and 
the not mure loyal Basulos could not be 
exempted. 

The dispute was embittered by the pro- 
posal of the Cape Goveriunent to throw 
open the confiscated lauds of the rebel cliief 
Moirosi to settlement for whites and the 
natives of otlier tribes, while the Basatos 
insisted that those lands should bo reserved 
for their own tribe alone. The Home Gov- 
ernmeut condemned the coiifiscaliou of 
Moirosi's lands, and enjoined moderation 
and caution in carrying out the decree of 
disarmament; but it afipears to have been 
conducted with litilc tact or discretion, and 
ill August, 1880, the Basutos took up arms 
in defence of what they regarded as thcii 
I’i gilts. The accounts of the first collision 
between them au cl the Cape Mounted Ihfles 
are very confused, so tliat it ig clitlicult to 
deckle by whom the first shot was fired. 
Simultaneous attacks were made by the 
Basutos on three stations held by the 
colouial troops, and they lu’oved very 
fornudable antagoinslg, and held their own 
in their conflicts witli the regular forces. 
They were not, however, left alone in their 
conflict witli the Colonial Govorament. 

It had often been predicted by those who 
disapproved of the disamiament that the 
natives throughout the South African dia- 
liici would make coinmon cause with the 
Basutos, and so it proved. Hardly had the 
Itifles crossed into Ba.sutolaud wlioii the 
natives began to rise in arms, and in a short 
Space of time a general insurrection took 
place throughout the extensive region for- 


merly known as Independent Kafiiland, 
and not fewer than 200,000 natives were 
ill arms. The Fingoes alone remained loyal 
to the Government. Traders' stores, mis- 
siou stations, and die seat.s of the magis- 
trates were attacked and sacked. The 
insurgents were meanwhile kept in check 
by the volunteers and the yeomaniy, along 
with the regular troops, 1000 strong, under 
Colonel Carrington. But it w\as not until 
near the end of the year that the neck of 
the rebellion was broken by the defeat of 
the Pondimisi cliief. 

While South Africa was in this critical 
position, Sir Bartle Brere was recalled 
by the Home Governmoiit. Although his 
policy had not received the atiproval of 
Lord BeaconsiiekVs Administration, and 
had been strongly condemned by the 
Liberal party when in Oppo.sifcion, he was 
not recalled when they assumed office, 
They alleged that it was a matter of 
vital imporlaiico that the confederation 
of the South African colonies should be 
carried into effect, and that Sir Eartlo 
Frere, owing to his personal infiuenco in 
Cape Colony, was more likely than a new 
Governor to promote the success of the 
project. Loaolutious wero imposed by the 
Colonial Ministry to tlie effect that it wag 
expedient that a conference of representa- 
tives should ascertain the practicability oi* 
otherwise of a legislative and adminigtra- 
tive confederation of the various Lritisli 
South African colonies, bub the opposition 
I was so alrong that they wore withdrawn. 
As soon as the despatches containing an 
accoimb of the failure of the scheme reached 
England Sir Bartle Frere was recalled, He 
was informed that he had been kept in 
offlcG only to promote the scheme of con- 
federation, and as there was no louger any 
hope that this would be carried into effect, 
and he was on other matters not in accord 
with the views of the hliuistry, it would 
be unfair both to him and to tlio Goveru- 
incub to inaintaiii him longer in his position. 
Sir Barbie's recall was regarded in the 
colony with varied feelings, as party views 
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ai)d interests 'svcre prorr»oLed or hiiulerecl 
by bis proceedings, Whilo one section 
declared that liis recall was the necessary 
condition for a safer and juster policy in 
SoutU Africa, 'cYOsvded and cntiinsvasUc 
meetings in most of the towns eondcnincd 
the stop taken by the Homo Government, 
applauded the policy 'which led to the ZxAn 
War, and spoke oE the departing CTOverJior 
as the saviour of Soulli AFrica. Even his 
political opponents joined in the testimony 
to his personal coiirlusy and the purity of 
Ills aims " 

Tlie war witlx tlio Lasntos still continued, 
and several engagements were lox^ght wdh 
varied success. Sir irerculos llobinson had 
been instructed to mediate between the 
natives and Llio Colonial Govornnicnt if 
both parties wove willing* LerothocU, one 
of the most powerful and turbulent of Urn 
chiefs, having sued for pence, an armistice 
for siic days was agreed to on Eobrnary 18, 
1881. Sir Hercules informed the Bnsutos 
that if they would place themselves * unre- 
servedly in his bands’ ho would insure 
them 'just and generous terms/ but he 
insisted on their laying down their arms 
nl once as a preliminary condilioin This, 
however, they refused to do, av\d IxostUiiieB 
were I'csiimccl, and carried on in a desul- 
tory manner until April 9, when Lcrotliodi 
again asked for peace I'he Governor then 
consented to act as mediator, and made an 
award which appeared to be fair to both 
parties. A gcneinl amnesty was to be 
granted; the Basutos were to be disarmed, 
but licenses to carry arms were to bo issued 
oa a liberal scale ; there was to be no con- 
flscatiou of tervitory, bwt the natives were 
to pay a fine of 5000 head of cattle These 
terms were asscutod to by the chiefs, who 
began to collect the cattle required lor pay- 
ment of the fine, and the Colonial troops 
were witlichawn from Basutoland. The 
disarmament, liowevcr, proceeded very 
slowly, and the loyal Basvxtos ^Yevo still 
afraid to return to theix* villages. The 
country, tlioiigli comparatively quiet, con- 
tiuuGd in au imsatisfactovy state, and little 


regard was paid to law and order. In 
Pebruary, 1883, the Home Govornmoiit 
and tlxe Cape Ministry agreed to inform 
the Basutos tliat unle.ss Governor Bobin- 
Boifs award were carried out it would be 
cancelled, the GeoUiong district would be 
disposed of to loyal Basutos and Europeans, 
the position at Masun would bo strongly 
garrisoned, and tlie rest of the tervitory 
would bo abandoned. The effect of this 
annoiincomont was to roiinilc Ibo Basutos 
as OLIO tribe in luakiug prepavatioua for war. 
Tlio colony was not in a condition to carry 
on hostilities, and as there was practically 
no government in Basutoland, the Besident 
was powerless to enforce order. Tho Cape 
Parliament met at this critical sLngo 
(March 17), and a strong feoling v'ns mani- 
fested in favour of the repeal of the Annex- 
ation Act and the abandon men t of the 
country. But tho (lovcninxenfc insisted 
on steady porsisteuco in a policy which 
aimed at the restoration of law and ordei*, 
and were siijjportcd hy largo majorities, 
The Legi.slalivc Gouncil, however, by four- 
Lgcix votes to six, adopted a resolution le 
commending the nbamlouiiiGiit of Basuto- 
land by the Capo Govorument, and calling 
upon the Imperial GoYCVumcut to resume 
tho vosponaibility of tho aclmiiiistratiou 
of that couutjy. But Bord Kiimbei’lcy, 
the Colonial Secrclary, replied that under 
110 Gircuni.slancea would this request bo 
grunted, and the Capo Ministry were loft 
to carry out their policy on tlieir own 
vCvsponsibiUty, 

General Gordon (known us 'Cliiuesc 
Gordon ’), who assumed the com maud of tho 
colonial forces on l.st July, gave it as his 
opinion on the Basal o question, that the 
liniils of the native locations sliouUl bo at 
once jxermanonfcly fixed by Icgtal deeds, and 
that legal procGedings should be taken 
against all who Giicvoaehed upon tlio ter- 
ritory of the tribes — ii course which he 
believed wovdd make the natives quiet and 
coiilcnted. Tlxe Secretary for Native Affairs 
and General Gordon visited Basutoland iu 
September, iu tho liope of arranging matters 
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bBt^vecn llie natives and the white sqnatters. 
They were cordially welcomed by all the 
Basuto chiefs except ]\Iasiipha, and disgust 
at his couducL and an ardent desiie for 
peace were professed by all the others. 
While negotiations were going on with 
Masnpha, and General Gordon was iiiging 
him to pay the hut lax and submit to the 
Government, news aiTivcd that an expedi- 
tion under Lerotliocii, with the sanction of 
the Cape lliiiistry, was on its "svay to attack 
the refractory chief. Masupha Avas so en- 
raged at tlie tidings that he immediately 
broke off nogofcmLions, and Geneial Gordon, 
in great clisplcasurQ at such a step having 
been taken at a moment when he thought 
his efibi’Ls might prove succes'^Enl, tendered 
his resignation to the Cape Government, 
which was accepted with unseemly haste, 
and he forthwith staitcd for England. The 
loss to the colony of a man like Gordon, it 
was justly said, at such a critical lime was 
most serious, and indicated a want of justice 
and wisdom on the part of the authorities 
that betrayed either weakness or division. 

A"OL IV. 


The departure of Gordon did not tend to 
lessen the disturbances in Basutoland or 
to make Masupha more peaceful or con- 
ciliatory. The mission of the Premier and 
the Secretary for Native Affairs j)roved a 
failure, ]\Iatters have ever since remained 
ill the same unsettled and unsatisfactory 
state The authorities of Gape Colony, after 
expending three nnllioiis of money and 
sacrificing many valuable lives, have found 
tlie administration of Basutoland a task too 
heavy for them, and have entreated to be 
relieved from it. Their method of managing 
the natives 1ms indeed proved a niolanclioly 
failiiro, In these circumstances the Im- 
perial Government has very reluctantly 
consented to resume, under certain condi- 
tions, the responsibility and the nnthority 
which they formerly transferred to the 
colonists There is good reason to hope 
that the Basutos M’lll be mucli more peace- 
able and contented under the direct gov- 
ernniciit of the Ciwn than they have 
been under the management of the Capo 
Ministry. 
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Egyptian flnancinl afTairs, which had long 
been ill an luisatisfactory stale, now rorcod 
tlionisclvcs on the attention of the Ihitish 
and Prciich Govornmonts. Mr. Gave, wlio 
was sent out by iho bondholders of iho 
Egyptian loans, reported that in 1875 
Egypt owed £75,000,000 sterling, most of 
which had been spent on the Suez Oanal, 
railways, and other public woihs. Ho did 
full juslico to the improvemenls which had 
been made under Tsniail Easluds adminis- 
tration, hut lie declared that Egypt was suf- 
fering 'from the ignorance, dishonesty, Avavste, 
and extravagance o£ the East, such as have 
brought her Suzerain to the vcigc of ruin, 
and nt the same time from the vast oxponso 
caused by hasty and inconsiderate endeav- 
ours to adopt the civilization of the West/ 
The KliecUvo had attempted, Ariili a limited 
revenue, in the course of a fcAV years, Avorks 
Avhich ought to have been spread over n far 
longer period, and Avoukl have taxed the 
resources of much richer cxchecpiers. T’he 
precarious tcniu'c of oftico caused dishonesty 
to go Avholly or partially unpunished ; the 
peculation and neglect Avhicli pervaded 
every department gave rise to intrigues 
that sooner or later brought about the 
downfall of honest officials, 'As thcreforo/ 
he concluded, ' every security of real value 
is i^leclged, and as Avithout the iiioana for 
meeting the ilofituig debt a very serious 
crisis in the financial affairs of l^gypt must 
take place, Avhicli Avould bo fatal to the 
bondholders of the various loans, it Avonld 


ftooin that the most feasible mode of avert- 
ing the danger Avould bo to buy up, for iho 
imrposc of consolidation, the loans of 1300 
and 1373, and tlic bonds of the floating debt/ 

Mr, Cave’s ro]Dort revealing tho perilous 
condition of Egyptian finances made it 
Gvident that prompt and vigorous measures 
had become necessary to savo the property 
of the bondholders from destruction, Mr. 
Goscheu and M, Joubert Avero sent out, 
tho former as the roprosentativo of llie 
Ih’itisli, the latter of tho Erencli creditors, 
armed Avilh iiuretiorcd authority, to make 
iiiTungcmeuls with tho Khedivo and his 
ininistors. The knoAvledgo that Jlr. Go- 
schcu Avas backed by the almost unanimous 
support of the various creditors of Egypt 
in this country gave him an inlluciicc in 
negotiating Avith the Egyptian Qovoriimoiit 
Avhich ho conld not have had in other 
circumslancos. 

Tlic person Avho Avas mainly rcsjDonsiblc 
for the gross mismanagement of Egyptian 
fiiiniico and tho accumulaLion of debt was 
Isnmcl Sadyk Pasha, who entered the ser- 
vice of Ibrahim Pasha, the failior of the 
Khedive, in 1836, an unoclucatcd fellah, 
and had now become Minister of Einanco, 
with paramount inlluoiice over the xiolicy 
and actions of tho Khedive. Feeing Avell 
awaro of his real character and of the neces- 
sity of getting rid of him, Mv. Goscheu on 
his arrival refused to call nxion Sadyk Pasha. 
The slight Avas keenly felt by the Einanco 
Minister, and Avith an audacity and viru- 
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lencG liitherto unlinown iii Egypt, lie set 
himself to excite an agitation among the 
village fdlakeen, and pushed to the verge 
of rebellion his opposition to the schemes 
of the foreign deputies. He then sent in 
his resignation in a long letter bringing the 
most serious accusations agaiiistthe Khedive 
hiinsolf. l^'ivo days later the Khedive, in 
true Oriental fasliion, took him a f_[iiiet 
drive which ended at the Palace, where he 
was delivered over a prisoner to a strong 
guard in waiting for him, and was de- 
spalclicd to a penal settlement ou the 
Upper Nile, 

The main obstruction having thus been 
got out of the way, Mr. Goschon and liis 
colleague, M. Joubert, proceeded to make 
the necessary arrangements to save the 
money of the shaieholders and to retrieve 
tlie position of the Khedive. After making 
a considerable reduction ou the interest of 
the loans and on the bonus that was pro- 
posed to be given to the holders of Treasury 
bonds, and assigning a fixed allowance of 
about X4, 000, 000 sterling to the Khedive, 
they put the whole system of Egyptian 
finance under European control. Europeans 
were to manage the railways, to superintend 
the collection of all the revenues of the 
stale, to regulate all disbursements, and to 
watch over the finuls to be applied to the 
payment of the Khcdive^s creditors These 
aiTangenients were saiiclioued l)y the Klie- 
dive, became law in 1876, and if honestly 
carried out they would no doubt in Lime 
have produced a most beneficial effect upon 
the stability of the Egyptian Government 
and the welfare of the people. The finan- 
cial system, liowever, introduced by Mr, 
Goachen and M. Joubert in ‘this most 
distressful couiiLry' was not successful, and 
a new Committee of Inquiry was ordered, 
ill which Mr. llivcrs Wilson, formerly of 
the British Treasury, took tlie lending part. 
Prince Mohammed Tewfik, the hereditary 
Prince, made an offer to cede to the Coin- 
mitlce all his estates, the annual rental of 
which amounted to £30,000. His example 
was followed by the daughter and second 


son of the Khedive, and ultimately by his 
mother, wdiose estates were worth £20,000 
a j^eav. The Khedive himself soon after 
ijitiniated his mtentioii to follow the same 
course, and to give up all his private estates 
to the Einaiicial Commission, to accept the 
European system of constitutional govern- 
ment, and to make Nuhar Pasha the head 
of lus adiniiiistratiQu, while IMr. Hivevs 
Wilson was to be the hliniater of Eiuaiice, 
with a Erencli Minister of l^iibhc Works 
as his colleague. ^3Iy country,' he said, 'is 
no longer African; ^ve now form part of 
Europe, It is proper, therefore, to abandon 
our old ways and to adopt a new system 
more in accordance with our social pro- 
gress, Above all wo must not be satisfied 
with mere ivords, and for my own part T 
am determined to jn-ove my intentions by 
my deeds," 

The report of the Egyptian Commission 
of Inquiry revealed a state of matters 
which urgently demanded reform. 'Ko 
tax ill Egypt," it said, 'is regulated by law. 
The superior authority asks, the inferior 
authority demands, and the lowest autho- 
rity lakes just what the Treasury has 
ordered, and there is no appeal. Hew 
taxes are imposed at discretion, and are 
occasionally quite absurd. All who do not 
oivn land pay the tax on professions, be- 
cause not being land-owners they might 
take to piofessions if they liked. The con- 
scription ].s forced on everybody who cannot 
bribe the Sheik, the regulation price for 
exemption being £80, which an Egyptian 
peasant can no more raise than an English 
labourer could.’ Those taxes are all levied 
by 'moral jiressui'e," says tlie Iiispector- 
Geiieral, and that means, in fact, the threat 
of torture. 

If Ismail ever intended to act in ac- 
cordance with his qn’ofessions and his 
promises liis intention \Yas very short-lived. 
]\Iatters went from bad to worse, and at 
Inst it became indispensably necessary to 
depose him from liis office. He wa.s in- 
duced to abdicate, under pressure from the 
British and Erench Governments, August 8, 
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1879, and liis son, Mohammed Tewfilc, was 
appointed by the Svdtaii of Tuvlvey (also 
acting under pressure) to succeed him 
The European Controllers, appointed by 
a decree of the new Khedive, dated 
November 10, 1879, and nominated re- 
spectively by the British and Ereiich 
Governinenls, steadily carried out tlieiv 
projected reforms, satisfying honest claims, 
bub hrmly rejecting those which were 
either unjvi&l m ilieniselvcs or had been 
scandalously exaggerated above tbeir real 
amount. A Committee of Liquidation 
was appoinied with extensive powers. 
Its iwoposals, which Averc ratified by the 
new Khedive and lus Ministers, gave gen- 
eral satisfaction to the Egyptian creditors, 
and a hopeful future seemed at length to 
liave clarvned upon the unhai)py country. 
The native culUvators, though still sub- 
jected to conscription, were no longer 
drawn in crowds to swell a useless army, 
or employed upon useless Avorhs; the land 
tax, though heavy, Avas collected Avitli com- 
jmvativc fairness, and even the labourers 
Avere able to lay aside some savings. The 
use of the whip in the collection of taxes 
was abolished, and yet the taxes were paid 
quite readily. ^ It leads one to hope,' Buid 
ilr. Maletj the British Agent and Consul- 
Generah ' that the condition of the fcHali is 
at last pcnnanenLly changed for the hettor, 
and that the misrule and oppression to 
Avlucli he lias been subject for centimes 
has passed away/ 

A groat deal, however, had still to bo dojic 
before it could be said ilial ligypt was avgU 
governed, but an important step Avas taken 
towards this desirable result Avhen the Law 
of Liquidation Avas drawn up, on the rocom- 
iiiendatioii of tlie Commissioners of Great 
Eritain, Erance, Italy, Austria, and Germany. 
This law ' drew an absolute line of demarca- 
tion between the past and the future, settled 
the conditions ouAvhich all public debts prior 
to December 31, 18S0,AverG to be regulated, 
fixed the amount and interest of the con- 
solidated debt, appropriated to it certain 
revenues, and laid down the rules by Avhich 


the other sources of iiicoino were to be dis- 
tributed between the service of different 
branches of the administration and the 
paying off of the consolidated debt/ But 
at this jnneturo a military re A''olt un fortu- 
nately broke out, Avhicli appears to have 
arisen from dissatisfaction caused by the 
pay of the troops haidiig fallen into 
arrears, a reduction in the regiments from 
motives of economy, and the promotion to 
the higher grades of Turks and Circassians 
by the Minister of War, to the exclusion 
of native oHicers. The inovomcnt speedily 
s^iread over the country; no portion of the 
troops could be relied on to suppress the 
niutinyi and even the black regiment at 
Tourah prepared to join the mutineers, Tii 
these circiimsbancos there was nothing for 
it but to yield to their demands. The 
Miuiatev of Wciv ayus replaced by Mah- 
moud Pasha Sarny, the Miui.slor of Kc- 
ligious Institutions, avIioso nomination Avas 
favourably received by the soldiers, and 
they retired to their barracks with sliouls 
of 'Long live the Khedive]' 

But though the mutiny Avas at an end for 
the present the soldiers bad learned Ibo 
secret of Llicir slrengtli, and they soon 
I made it ovidenl that they l^new that they 
lAvero completely masters of tlio situation. 
The officers who had taken tho lead in this 
outbreak aycvo under an apprehension that 
sooner or later they Avould bo made to feel 
the vengeance of tho Kliedive and liis 
Ministers, Avhose aiitliority tlioy had suc- 
cessfully defied, and in order to protect 
themselves they opened scciot (joniinuni- 
cations with all Avho on any ground ay ere 
dissatisfied. Avitli tho political position of 
ICgypL The Ministry Avero soon made 
uAvare of this caballing, ))ut they took no 
active mcnsuics to supiwesa it, They mado 
ail effort to conciliate tlio army by inquir- 
ing into niid remedying any grievances of 
Avhich the soldiers had reason to complain, 
and they at oiico raised tlio pay of all 
ranks from 20 to 30 per cent Tho mili- 
tary party, however, of Avliicli Ahmed Arabi 
Beyivas now the recognized head, poraistod 
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in holding rncotings in Cairo, at winch 
speedier were made denouncing the Itiaz 
i\riihstry and the foreign element in the 
administration of the country. The Khe- 
dive wall Led the courage and decision 
neccssniy to support ]iis Ministry against 
their enemies or to vindicaLe his own autho- 
rity, and the agitation, which had originated 
wiLli the army, was fomented and extended 
throughout the whole country. 

Ill this state of matters a crisis was evi- 
dently impending, and it was hrought on 
partly by accidental circumstances, partly 
by a want o£ forethought and firmness on 
the part of the Khedive and his ministers. 
It was not iinhnown to tliom that tlie mili- 
tary leaders held meetings on >SeptenibeT 
7 and 8, at which it was resolved to make 
a demonstration to intimidate the Khedive 
and compel the resignation of the ministers, 
whom they suspected of designs on their 
liberty, if not on their lives; but no steps 
were taken to counteract tliese intrigues. 
Quite unexpectedly tho Minister of War 
was informed, nt one o’clock in the after- 
noon of September 9, by a letter from Arahi 
Iley, that at three o’clock on the same after- 
noon tho army would present itself on the 
square before tho palace of Abdeu, to de- 
inaiul tho exeoatioii of the political i)to- 
gramine agreed upon by their leaders. This 
comsisted of three points — tho instant dis- 
missal of tho Ministry, tlic summoning of tlie 
Chaniber of Notables, and the carrying out 
of the recommendation of the military com- 
mission, which, among other matters, in- 
cluded tho augmentation of the army to 
18,000 men. Kveii at that late liour, if the 
Khodivc had put himself at the liead of the 
1st Regimout of Guards, wJio liad I'eccived 
liiin with every mark of respect, and had 
marched at once to Abdeii, as Mr. Colvin 
recominciidcd him to do, before tho arrival 
of Arabi Rey from Abassich, all might have 
gone well. But the well-meaning though 
weak ruler still clung to the notion that 
he might jiersuado the leaders of the army 
to come to an amicable arrangement. On 
reaching Abnssieh, however, in company 


with Mr. Colvin, he found that Arabi had 
already marched with the troops, taking 
with him eighteen pieces of artillery to 
blockade the palace of Abdeii, Wlien tho 
Khedive returned thither at full speed 
JjG found the square in front of Lis palace 
occupied by 4000 soldiers, and loaded 
caiiuoii pointed at the windows. Arabi 
Bey Tciterated the three demands of the 
army — dismissal of tlie ^Ministry, convention 
of the Chamheis, and the carrying out of 
the recommendation of the military com- 
mission. But through the intervention of 
Mr. Oookson, the British acting agent, it 
was agreed that the Ministry should resign, 
and tlmt Cherif Pasha should bo aslred 
to form a cabinet, on condition that the 
troops should be at once withdrawn. 

Tho crisis had thus far passed over with- 
out bloodshed, but matters were still in 
an unsatisfactory and critical state, Cherif 
Pasha at first refused to accept office at the 
bidding of the mutineers, and at last 
induced to undertake the task only by the 
persuasion of the British and Frencli agents, 
and on condition that the ofiicers should 
quit Cairo, leave liim the untraminellecl 
clioice of his Ministers, and forbear to insist 
on the jjninediate augmentation of the army. 
The conditions wore faithfully carried out 
on both sides. Ou the 22nd September the 
Khedive issued deci'ees regulating the paj^, 
tlie promotion, and the retirement of the 
officers on the lines laid down by the mili- 
tary commission, and on the 4th of October 
apjiearcd a decree for the opening of the 
Chamber of Delegates. 

Tlie success of the revolt, however, ren- 
dered a compromise impracticable. The 
national party, which had been composed 
mainly of uninfluential mercenary theorists, 
now became numerous and powerful, and 
absorbed into itself all the various elements 
of opposition to the system under which 
the control of the i)olitical and administra- 
tive affairs of the country had been in- 
trusted to foreigners. The native aspir- 
ants for public employment, the military 
agitators, the Sheiks, and the KotaWos — ■ 
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Eill, in short, who were iiitei’estccl in the 
maintenaiice of time-hononred abvises, and 
had "been accustomed to jobbery and jDecu- 
lation under the former mode of govcrii- 
ineiit, united in bitter oi)i:)osition to the 
foreigners, while the fanaticism of the 
Mussulman iDopulatioii was roused l)y tlie 
inflammatory articles issued by the native 
press- The success ot the financial meas- 
ures under the administration of the British 
and French ojDTicials was very inarkech The 
revenue had exceeded the e,sUniatecl amount 
by nearly £000, 000^ while the expenditure 
liad fallen short of the estimate by £731,000, 
But tins result afforded no sutisfacUon to 
those who had been in tlic habit of enrich- 
mg tUoinselvGS at the public expense, 

Tlio first session of the Egyptian Parlia- 
mciit was opened on the 2nd of December, 
1881, by the Khedive in person, ITo ex- 
pressed liis coiiMence that it would respect 
the Law of Liquidation and all other inter- 
national engagements ; but it speedily ap- 
peared that a majority of the members were 
resolved to follow a different course, The 
Parliament and tlie people of Great Ih'iiaiii 
had no desire to extend their intorfereuco 
^Yith Egyptian affairs, hut on the contrary 
were prepared to welcome every attempt 
to cUiniuisli iL But as Sir Clmrlca Dilko 
remarked — ‘Biitain and France occupy a 
position towards Egypt which entitles them 
to give advice, and to expect that it should 
be followech If it is galling to the Egyp- 
tians to Bee certain administrations in llicir 
midst ill foreign hands — ,such as the rail- 
ways, tlio Port of Alexandria, tlie Domains, 
md the Daira-Sanich — it must be rcinciu- 
herecl that these revenues were assigned in 
mortgage for inoue^’^s spent on Egypt, and 
that the redemption of that debt, which is 
progressing rnindly under the Law of Liqui- 
dation, will render those mortgage liquida- 
tions needless. But for the present the 
co-operation of England and France in 
their administration is aa necessary as the 
control of which they form a component 
part ; and being there it forms the rampart 
against confusion, ami a co-operatiou with 
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France deliberately cvcaiccl by our pireclo- 
cessors mwbt be loyally inaiiitained.^ 

Arabi, however, and the party of wlucli 
he was the recognized leader, regarded 
affairs in a very cUffercut light lie had 
retired to Oiiady with his rogimcnl accord- 
ing to the agreeinciit made with Chcrif 
Pasha, but rcturniug suddenly to Cairo at 
the beginning of tho year 1882 ho was 
apipoiiited Undor-s core t ary of War by the 
Minister whoso xiolicy ho had done all in 
his power to defeat, Tins sudden and un- 
expected arrangement indicated the appre- 
hension which Chel'if Paslia enterLainod of 
his rivaVs p}Ower, and a manifeslo, which 
was generally ascribed to Arabi, was iinino- 
dialely issued on lus advent to oflico, pro- 
claiming his views on the conditiou of the 
country, In tliis startling document it was 
insisted that for the time tlio army repre- 
sented tho people, and tliat it was trusted 
by the pcopdo , that Egypt was sick of tho 
European Control, and of its highly-paid 
and often incompetent oflicials; and that 
European, s .should he repdaced by ligyptiaii.s, 
even wove it deemed expedient to carry out 
the financial jiolicy inaugurated by tho 
Control, ^Ylneh it was evident he had no 
intention to do. lu a w^ord, tho cry was 
raised oC ^ Egypt for tho Egyptians/ and it 
was clearly tlio design of Arabi and his 
party to repnictiato the selieino, and to put 
an end to the Anglo- b'rciich Coiitro], it 
was strongly suspected that tho Sultan, and 
probablj^ the Khedive also, were favoiirabhj 
to tins policy. In these circuiiistaiiccs the 
British and French Uovcinineiils deemed 
it necessary to make known their resolution 
to maintain the existing Joint Control, 
which had been established, with tlie sanc- 
Uon of the other European Powers, alil^o 
for the good of Egypt, the peaco of Europe, 
and the benefit of the bondliolders. And 
they at once addressed to the Khedive aji 
Identical Note, in which they expressed 
their detorniinalion 'to ward off by tlioir 
united efforts all causes of external or iji- 
crnal complications whicli might niGnace 
the regime established in Egypt.’ 
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The Chamber ot Notables, however, wove 
not prevented by this firm expression of 
opinion on the part of the representatives 
of the two governments fioin claiming 
the right to regulate the National Budget. 
CJlierif Pasha tried in vain to divert them 
from their purpose by offering to increase 
the numbers and pay of the army. The 
Notables would be conLeiit with nothing 
short of the actual abrogation of the Joint 
Control, Cherjf Pasha, m consequence, re- 
signed, and a new Ministry was formed 
— nob by the Kliedive, who shrunk from 
llio performance of his duty — but by the 
Chamber, to which he left it to make its 
own sclcciion. Mahmoud Pasha Sarny 
was made the nominal President of the 
new Cabinet, but Arabi urns advanced to i 
lliG post of War Slinister, and was in reality 
the head of the Oovermuenb Gambetta, ! 
the Prench Premier, was ready to take 
summary measures to chock the proceed- 
ings of the military party ; but at this junc- 
ture ho Avent out of office, and the policy 
of M. do Proycinot, who Avas placed at the 
liead of affairs, Avas Avholly opposed to that 
of his jircdecessor. The Egyjitian Notables 
at once came to the conclusion lb at a 
diAWgence of views betAveen Piitain and 
Prance Avoiild leave them at liberty to 
carry out their own plans, and therefore, 
under the advice of Arabi, they continued 
to insist that they should Imvo tlic right 
to sclLlc the Ijiidgcb, Avhich had hitherto 
been framed in accordance Avith the vieAVS 
of the Eritisli and Prench representatives. 
'I’hosG officials strongly protested both to 
the Khedive and to llicir own Governmonls 
against this attempt to usurp their powers, 
as calculated seriously to prejudice the 
interests ofBriiainandPrniice Their recom- 
mendations Avero adopted by their respective 
(Tovernments, and Avere embodied iu a 
Joint Note to Iho Khedive, who, however, 
was powerless to arrest the action of the 
military parly. So compiletcly, indeed, was 
lie in their hands that he Avas obliged to 
crcale Arabi a Pasha, to luomote seA^enteen 
of the principal officers who hod supported 


him to colonelcies, and to confirm the 
Bedouins, on Avhoin Avabi depended for 
suxopovt, in all their privileges. 

The system of allowing the War Minister 
to goveni tlirougli a Cabinet nominally in 
X)ower lasted only a few weeks. On Axwil 
11 a xffot Avas said to liaA^e been discoveiod 
for the murder of Arabi by certain Cir- 
cassian officers, who had been pa.ssed over in 
the u holesalo xu'omotions of the x>rccediug 
month. Thirty-ono of the alleged con- 
sXurator.'^ Avere arrested, thrown into xirison, 
and tried by a secret court-martial, Arabi 
wished to make an exainxffe of the ring- 
leaders, but the Khedive, AAdio wag smart- 
ing under the domination of the military 
leader, decided to comniuto the sentences 
of the inculpated officers, and to x^lace tlicni 
on half-xmy. The President of the Council, 
who was a creature of Arabi, Avas so angry 
at tliG refusal of the Khedive to coiKleiim 
the Circassians to degradation and exile 
for life, that on May 10 he convoked the 
Chamber of Notables Avitliout even con- 
sulting the Khedive, and intimated that 
until its assembling no further coniniuni- 
cation would be held with the nominal 
ruler of the country, 

An unsatisfactory corresponctence had 
been carried on for some time betAveeii the 
British and French Governinciils as to the 
steps Avliich should l30 taken to bring about 
a realoration ot peace and security in Egypt, 
and various x>roposal3 for that luirpose had 
been made and rejecled by one party or 
other. At length the French Govenmieut 
proposed to desx^atch at once half a dozen, 
ships of Avar to Alexandria, and that Britain 
should send thither a similar force. To 
this plan Lord Granville gave hia consent, 
and instructions Averc siuiiiltaneoiisly sent 
by the two GoA^erninents to recommencl the 
Khedive to x>roclaiin a general amne.sty, to 
call for the rcBiguation of the Arabi hlinis- 
tiy, and to demand that the Presidenl of 
the Conucil, the Minister of War, and other 
three military Pashas, should leave Egypt 
for a year. Arabi, like the great body of 
bis countrymen, Avns under the imiiression 
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tlio.t the two Western Powers Y'oulcl not 
despatch any troops to Egypt, find at first 
refused either to resign oflice or to leave the 
country; but after a few clays’ retlectiou 
the Ministers resigned in a body. Tho 
IClrcdive was informed that the anny absol- 
utely rejected the Joint Ifote, and awaited 
the decision of the Sultan^ to whom they 
had appealed. The proposed deposition of 
the KhecUve was discussed by the military 
junto, biifc was negatived, niid it wns re- 
solved that lie sliould bo called on to 
re ins Late Arabi as Minister of War. 

Invitations to a conference at Constan- 
tinople w’ore issriGcl to the Enropeaii ininis- 
teis, but owing to its linnLcd action nothing 
came of it. The presence of the allied 
fleet at Alexandria prochieed a feeling of 
anxiety, and the Egyptian troops at once , 
began to throw up batteries and earthworks, 
The feelings of the citizens were decidedly 
and increasingly hostile to Europeans. Tlio 
danger became very great. ^During twenty- 1 
four hours/ wrote Mr. Ooohsoii lo Eord 
Granville, Hhe town was in continiial 
danger of being stormed by the soldiery, 
who actually had cartridges served out, in 
response to their demand, to be used against , 
Europeans. The crisis is only siispcndcd, 
but all elements of danger which existed 
yesterday remain to-day. The small squad- 
ron in port could only silence the fire of 
the Egyptian foils, and when these forts 
arc disabled, then Would commence ajioriod 
of great danger for Europeans, who would 
be at the mercy of soldiers exa.spemfccd by 
defeat* Every day’s delay incrcase>s tlio 
dangerous temper of the soldiers and their 
growing defiance of (li.sciplincf 

Arabi, Uiough only nominally War Min- 
ister, was practically sole dictator, and by 
his orders the Alexandrian forts were put 
into a condition of dofeiico, and long lines 
and earthworks were erected lo cover the 
Gntianco of the harbour. Although the 
Khedive and the British Admiral sent him 
mpeated orders to desist from the erection 
of these works, he persisted in the con- 
struct Lou of batteries round the harbour. 


He gradually drew around him the select 
soldiers of the Egyptian army, including 
those regiments on wliose support he 
imagined lie could rely, bub ho soon found 
that he was cpiito unable to rule and 
rcstniiii the forces he had collcctad. On 
the llth of Juno a serious riot brolce out 
at Alexandria, iu \Yhich Mr. Gookson, the 
British Consul and Judge, the Greek Con- 
sul-General, and a French Consular drago- 
man were attacked and seriously injured, 
and a considemblo number of Hrilisli and 
E'rGiicli subjects were killed, vaiiously esti- 
mated at from fifty to 200. 

‘Tlio record of events in Egypt diirina' ilio liiwi 
few iiioiitlm/ wrote Lord Granville to honl ])ii(. 
fctin ou the lUh of July, ‘shows that ti\u whelo 
■ adniinihtuitivo power 1ms fill leu into the Imiids of 
cerlttiii niilitary clncfs devoid of oxperiouco and 
knowledge, who, witli the support of tbo fioldieVH, 
luivosefc lit nought tho constituted nuthoritie.s, iiiul 
insisteil on coinplianco with tlioir doniaiids. Hucli 
a condition of aflaim cannot fail to ])o di.sa.stioiifj 
to tho welfuro of any civiliml countiy. 'riioio 

I aiitliorifey hy tlio Klicdivo, wiili tho count etuineo 
of the sovereign Bower, hacked by evidciu'.o of 
tho suppoifc of England and Eraneo, and with iio 
uncoi’tam piuspoetof iiialorial iulcrveiitiou if tlic 
necessity arose, lufirht sullico to proihico Hiihiuis- 
sioiiou tlio pait of tlio oiliecTH, and to brinu tho 
movement with in boitnda. The aticiiipt wa.s 
made, and uuhnpiuly has failed. 

‘Her flfnjcsty's Govermnent now so o m alter- 
native hut a lecninso to foico to put tin oiid h) ti 
state of all airs which lias become iiiLolorablo. In 
til air opinion it would bo imwt cenvenhint, luul 
inostin mscoi dance with the general piiiiciplea of 
mtcriiatiorml law ami umigo, that tlio Ibiaic io ho 
fio cmpluycd should bo tiuib of tho sovereign Power, 
1C thm method of pvaccdiue should ]H*ove im)mu'-. 
tic able, in consequence of unwillingness on Liu' part 
of tho ♦Julian, it will bceoino neceHSiiry to devise 
oblmr incaBiiicfi. Her Majesty's (Joveiiimoub con- 
tiiino to hold tlio view expressed in th(‘ir circiiliu of 
Fcbuiary ll, that any inter von tioii in Egypt si i mi Id 
ropicscnfcthc uiiUctl action and uuthoiiLyol' Europe. 
They have, in f.ict, no inLoic«ta or objects iiue^'iiid 
to Egypt which tiro iiioonsisUiUl with those of 
Europe in ffcneml, Jior any iiiteiTsls which are 
inconsistonfc with tlioso of tho Egyptian pi'iijile. 
Their dcsiio is that tho navigation of the Biicz 
Canal should bo maintained open and inu’cstriidmi, 
that Egypt should bo ivoll and f|iiiotly govornctl, 
freo fiom predominating influence on tho part of 
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i\ny Fiiuglo Power j that intovnaticrtml engagementa 
flhcnld be observed, and tliat those Biitislicoiiuner- 
cial and industrial interests wdiich liavo been bo 
largely dcvoloiicd in Egypt shoiilil receive due pro- 
tection, and should not be exposed to outrage— a 
principle which is not applicnblo only to Egypt, 
but is CHSontial for iiatioiml iDVOgrcsa iiiallpaits 
of the world. The policy pursued by them lias 
boon consistent; they liavo loyally acted up to 
thcii ongagojnents with Franco ; they have been 
fluxions also liiat tho otlicr Powers should bo in- 
fornicd and consulted in all inattoi's affecting the 
position of tho couiitiy. TJio action to which tlioir 
admiral has been compelled to resort has not 
allcrcd llioir views in this res[)Gctd 

The cour&G ot oven is at Alexandria ob- 
liged llio ({overnmciil to adopt decisive 
incasiires to carry out tlie policy which Uiey 
had resolved to pursue. It had become 
evident that nothing short of forco ^YOllkI 
avail to suppress the niililaiy party, which 
bad now usurped the coinploto control of 
the (loveriinuml and the country. As soon 
as Aral)! Iiecanie master of the situation he 
set about putting Llic forts round Alexandria 
in a condition of defence, and though for a 
Lime, on the remonstrance of Admiral Sey- 
mour, ho bad desisted from tho crecLion of 
tho earthworks to cover the entrance d£ the 
harbour, lio now resumed the iindcrlaking. 
The ih'iLisU Oovernment had instructed 
thoiv Admiral ‘ to prevent any attempt to 
liar tlio channel into Alcxunclna liarhour, 
and to acituaint Ihe Military Oovernor that 
such an attempt would be considered a hos- 
tile act and treated accordingly; if work 
wore resumed on the earthworks or fresh 
guns mounted, to inform ihe military com- 
maiulant that liohnd orders to imovent il, 
and if not inimediatcly discontinued to 
destroy the earLlnvorks and silence the 
batteries if they opened fire, having given 
suJIicicnt notice to the population, shipping, 
and feneigu nicn-of-wniV 

Arabi persisted in his denial that works 
wove going on in tlic forts, but the British 
Admiral was satlslicd that the statement 
was at variance witli fact, and the orders 
of the Khedive, of the Sultan, and of Dcr- 
viali Basha, his ropresentative, that ilie 
work's should be discontinued met only 
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With evasive replies. A threat on 6th July 
fioin tlie Admiral that he would open fire 
on the works in progress 'was followed by 
a repeated assurance on the part of the 
military comraaiidaiifc that none were in 
progress at that time. At lengtli, on the 
10th July, Lord Granville telegraphed his 
approval of a notice being given that in 
twenty-four hours from that time the Brit- 
ish fleet would commence action unless the 
forts of the isthmus and those commanding 
the entrance of the harbour were temper- 
nrily surrciideicd for the puipose of being 
demolished. By this lime almost the whole 
of llic European inlmbitanls of Alexandria 
had embarked on hoard the sliips provided 
for their reception, and no satisfactory reply 
having been received from Arab! the Britisli 
vessels at nightfall withdrew from tho inner 
harbour and took up the respective positions 
assigned them. Though the French Gov- 
ermnent piofessed to concur with the British 
111 tho end to he attained, they differed lu 
regard to the mode in ^Yhicl\ it was to be 
brought about. Their ironclads, tlmreforo, 
I’etiirncd to Port Said, leaving the British 
Admiral to vindicate alone the policy oE 
which the other European Powers had ex- 
pressed iheir approval. 

The Heel appointed for this seivdce con- 
sisted of thiiieen vessels, of which eight 
were iionclads and live gunboats. They 
carried 3539 men and 112 gnus. The first 
shot was fired at 7 a m„ July 11, and it was 
not iiiiUl 5.30 p.m- that tlio order to cease 
firing was given from the flagship, The 
Eg 3 ^ptian guns wore vigorously served, and 
with creditable skill, but bliey were speedily 
overpowered by the weightier metal of the 
British fleet, and the forts were comj)lelely 
destroyed. 

Kcxl day, under cover of a flag of truce, 
Arabi withdrew the whole of his troops, 
Before they evacuated the city the prison 
doors wero tlirowix open (it is not known 
by whoso orders), and the convicts rushed 
out to plunder and destroy the European 
quarter. Bedouins and soldiers then aided 
them in the W'ork of devastation, which was 
42 
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cavi’icd on lor two Jay^, and it is calculated 
tli,at ui)warcb of 5^000 Europeans, chieHy 
Greeks and Levantines, lost their lives. A 
large portion of the cUy was burned, uiul a 
vast amount of valuable ju’opcrLy destroyed 

The ropovi of Uic British Admiralty re- 
specting lliG cost of the bombardmonb shows 
how expensive inoclcrii warfare lias bocomo. 
Every shot from the Si-ton guns cost X25 
LOs. ; of the 2 5- ton guns^ XV ; of the IB don 
guns, £4 4s, ; of the 12-ton guns, £3 I2s, iSd 
The cost of a single shot from the 9 don 
guns was X2 16s ; from tlio Gi-loii guns, 
«Xi los. dim Gd-pouudcT3 anddO-pouinlers 
cost respectively 18s. and 12t? to lire. 

Tlie stepy taken by the Goveruincut to 
compel the submission of tlic iniliLary j'Jarty 
in Egypt met with general support at homo, 
but they were regarded witli stiong dis- 
approbation by an inlluciUial lliougli not 
luuncrous party in the country and in Llie 
House of Commons, and on tho ] 5th it was 
announcecl that J^Ir. Bright had withdrawn 
from tlic Cabmeh 

‘I’iio Houac knows/ lie Raid, in slntnig Ins 
icasons for his retirnuoiit, dliat foi* forty ycaia, 
at least, I have endeavoured to tcacli iiiy country- 
men an opinion and doctrine winch I hold, imiiioly, 
that tho moml law is ni tended not only for in- 
dividual hfo, but for tho life and practice of states 
in their dealings with one [inotlior. I tliiiilc that 
in the pvosi}nt vase there has been a maniloal vio- 
lation both of international law and of tho moral 
liiw, and fcliorcforc it is impossible for mo to give 
my support to it. I ciiunob reimdUio what t have 
preached and taught dining the peiiod of a laiher 
long political hfo. I cannot turn iny hade upon 
myself and deny all that I have taught to many 
thoiisaiicls during tho forty years that 1 Imvo been 
per untied, at public incc tings and m this Tlonso, 
to address my cmmtrymeii. Only one word inmc. 
I asked my calm judgment and my conscience 
what was the part I ought to take, dhey pointed 
out to me, as I think, with an uiicrruig finger, and 
I am ciulctiYonYing tofoUoNY it.’ 

TJig British Govcriiincnt liad from tho 
first been anxious to olituiii at least tho 
moral su]Dpoi’L of tho oUici* liuvopoaii i^o\vers 
111 their Egyptian policy, and they proposed 
that the Multan should be a party to any 
steps that might be iukcii to rcbloro order 


in Egypt. PrincQ Bismarck declared him- 
seir personally favourable to tho iiit('r\’cn- 
tioii of the >Sultau as sovoroigu iu h^gypt, 
slioiikl inlcrvGutiou boconiG necessary; ilio 
Italian Guvoriinicut were of the same 
opinion, as likely to load to fewer eoin- 
phcafcious; ))ui tho now French Minis- 
try cxiiressod their roluetaiico to admit of 
the Turkisli interferdico in any form, lest 
it should lead sooner or later to tho armed 
111 tor veil lioii of the Iknlo, and to tho intro- 
dvictiou oC IhirkisU Ivoops into Egypt. I hit 
the fiohoy of the Bullaii and liis advisors 
was, as usual, uudeihaiul, tortuous, (uid in- 
sincere, and iu tho end they were caught in 
tlieir own not, 

ImniGcliately after tlio bDinbardmoiit of 
tho Alexandrian forts the I’ojiroscutativos 
of tho six kuropoan Powers ut GunsLanli- 
iioplo prescntc<l to tho Porte an Identical 
NoLo urging the ini mediate despatch of 
Ottoman troops to J?gypt, limiting, liow- 
over, tlicjir slay in that country In Lhroo 
months, rmless invited hy Urn Khodlvo io 
vemaiu, lustcud of complying svith this 
request the Tuvicisli Oubiiiet nuulo a tardy 
premise that they would scud a ropveseuta- 
Livc lo the Gonforcnco, wlio woiilil Ihoro 
state tho GondiUons iiiidor which aii army 
of occupation would bo dcspaLclKul to 
Egjqit, NogoLiations M^ro cairiod on foi‘ 
Homo time rospeotuig thi.s maticr; hut the 
British (Jovornment ivauld not consent lo 
iho landing of Turkish troops oii Egy]itiau 
soil unless t)ie >SuUau would give positive 
nssiivance that he inUuidod lo resLoro llui 
authoiity of the IGiodive, and m proof of 
his sincerity wmihl dLMdare Aruhi a rebel 
Unless this were done the 'I'urKish and 
Egyptian troopa Uiiglil net imin’ohably 
nnito and nnikij eoiumoii cause against tho 
Europeans in Egypt. It was uko pi'oimsoil 
that tlio 'rurki.sh forces should be ]daced 
lUHler Buti.sh command. Theso siipulu- 
tioiis were, of course, resisted liy the SuUan 
and his counsellors; Imt tho British A.in- 
bassador stood firm, and us time jiiisscd 
Turkish co- opcialioii beenme a miilLcr 
o[ comparatively hUlc importance Tho 
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ToHc at kngth Lecanie anxioiitj lo come to 
ail agi'ccincnt, ksL Turkey should he Icfl 
out ill tlio cold aL the seUlomenb of Egyptian 
a flairs. A proclamation against Arabi was 
llioroforG at last issued, and the terms ol a 
convent ion lov sending a Turkish army to 
Kgyi^l were drawn out. lUil by this time 
iiitelligeiico had been vocoived from the 
sent ol war whidi shoived that the inlcr- 
■veutioii of the Sultan was now uuncccssavy, 
and llio Turkish Ministry dibcoverod when 
too late that they had outwitted themselves 
l>y tlio intrigues which they had so long 
and so persistently carried on Earl Duf- 
lorin, tile Dritish A tuhasstidor, iiitiinatcd 
that as matters now stood a convention 
would bo of no use, and tliat the landing of 
Turkisli troops in l*'gypt was no longer 
desirable, a’ho troops destined for this 
service, numbering dlOO men, had by this 
time as.scmbled at »Suda ]biy, in Crete. 
Eorvish IM.shawas noimmited CoiniuaiulcV' 
in- Chief, with two llritish ofliceis to assist 
him, and Uakor Pushiiwaa appointed chief 
nt tlie staff; but tliero was ovidontly no 
expectation that they wore to be immedi- 
aloly despatched Lo tlic scat of war, as both 
ofllcers and inon were constantly on leave 
at Oonslantiuople. 

rt was at nr.st expected that there would 
b(i a joint intevvcnlion of the two Western 
I’owers for llio purpose of restoring order 
in hlgypt; and tliero can bo no doubt that 
this would liavo taken place if Gauibotia 
liad remained in power, but his successor 
adopted a dfHlcrent lino of policy, and 
expressed hiinscH disinclined to any armed 
intervention in Egypt ; and as tho National 
Assembly refused a grant for the purpose, 
ilio hTench Government ^vere unable, even 
if they had been willing, to lake part in 
any active measures. Britain was therc- 
ibro loft the sole reprG.senttilive of the 
'united action and authority of Europe' 
in dealing with the Egyptian (piestion. 

Mr. Gladstone declared Hint the policy 
of tim Govcriiinont had been to ivork in 
harmony witli all the European Poweis, 
to maintain all eslablislicd rights, and to 


provide guavaiUecs for these Tight.s They 
earnestly desired to retain the co-operation 
of Frunce and to respect the feelings of 
the Sultan; hut now that they were left 
alone to carry out the policy of which all 
the European Powers had expressed tlieir 
approval, they were determined to carry it 
through firmly and consistently ; and a^ no 
alternabivo rciuaiiiccl hut an armed mter- 
vention to put an end to the anarchy winch 
now prevailed in Egyi)t, they appealed lo 
Parliament for Llio necessary funds (duly 
27), iind Uien luuTiod up the troops with 
'which they intended to suppress the ro- 
bcllioii aiul reiiistato the Khedive in the 
government of Egypt. 

Tim force despatched from England at 
the beginning of the war inimljored 22,216 
men, including officers ; a division sent 
from India, under General Maepherson, 
amoLiutcd to 7370, in all 29,580 men; bub 
Teinforceuients sent out during the war 
brought the whole strength up lo 45,500 men, 
>Sir Garnet 'W'olsdcy xvas appointed Com- 
niander-iu-Ohiof, The career of this distiii- 
guislied officer had been remarkably rapid 
and brilliant, and he liad been throughout 
noted for hm courage and skill He was 
wounded at Sebastopol and also iii the In- 
dian Mutiny, and was knighted for theability 
and success with which he commanded the 
lied lUver expedition in 1870. The maimer 
in 'which ho hioughti tlie Ashantee War to 
n triiunphani dose had placed him m the 
foreinoat rank of British generals, and his 
subsequent services in South Africa had 
shown that hia prudence and skill were 
equal to Ins dtiiiug. The appoiiituiGiifc of 
this gallant and experienced oiTiccr to the 
duet command of the expeditionary force 
gavo universal satisfaction. His cliief of 
the staff, Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Adye, was deservedly regarded as an officer 
of great ability and high attaimnentg. 
Xlie Brigadier-Generals were the Duke of 
Coniiauglit, Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir Edward 
Hainley, Major-General Graham, and Sir 
Archibald Alison. The cavalry brigade 
was under the command of Major-General 
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Drury Lowe, the aiLillciy was com- 
niancled by Jlajor-GeiiGral Goodenoiigb, 
and the Hoyal Engineers wcic mider the 
command of Major-General JViigejit. The 
corps was completed by the necessary field 
hospital, ambulance, licld - post, commis- 
sariat, and transport corps. 

Sir Archibald Alison was the first gene- 
ral officer to reach the seat of war, and his 
first act was to make ii rccoiiimisanco in 
person, on the oth of August, to discover 
the position and strength of tlio insurgent 
forces. It led to aii engagement, in which 
an iionclacl train, manned by sailors, was 
of important service. The ohject of the 
i\ 3 coimaisance iras attained witli trilling 
loss to the Lribish, but betw^eeu two and 
three hundred of the enemy woic killed. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, who had sudered from 
fever before leaving England, and Ijad been 
advised to proceed to Egypt by sea, arrived 
at Alexandria on the IGth of August. On 
the following day he issued a proclamation 
to the natives, iiiforniing them that tlic 
British troops had come solely to re-estab- 
lish tho authority of tlio Khedive, and 
'would tlicrefore fight only against those 
udio were in arms against IBs IIig])ne.ss, 
All peaceable inhabitants were assuied that 
tliey would be treated with kindness, and 
tliat no violence 'would be offered to llicin, 
their religion, their moscpics, or 111011' 
familics“-that their property would be 
respected — and that any supplies that 
might be required would be paid for, 

Arabi, on retreating from Alexandria, bad 
taken up a strong position at a place called 
Kafr-Do'\var, about a mile and llirec-quar- 
ters from the coinmcncomenfc of the isth- 
mus, between Lakes Aboukir and Marihl, 
under tho expectation that the British 
attaclc ’would bo made on that side; but Hir 
Garnet Wolseley Imd formed a totally dif- 
ferent plan of operations, and before be 
left England had ponded out Tul-ol-l^cbu- 
as the exact spot wlioi’e Ihc final struggle 
would take place. The long hue of forti- 
fications stretcliing from Eorl Aboukir to 
Tort Eosetta, which were of roniarkablc 


strength, and armed with heavy guns, along 
with tlic new earthworks which Arabi had 
heoii occupied for niontlis in adding to 
tho inner lines, therefore iievor canio into 
operatimi. 

Of the tlircG courses open to tho British 
general — a landing at Aboukir combined 
with a Hank attack on Kafr-Dowar, or a 
march through the Libyan desert to (Jairo 
(the route chosen by Ifapoleon), or an ad- 
vance hy the aneieiil rohisiiiiii, now tlio 
Bay of Thni (the road by wliich the ancient 
coiKxuerois of Egypt entered the country) — 
Sir Garnet "Wolseley decided in favour of 
ihc last, and even the carping Gerinau 
military critics liavc Jjocn obliged to admit 
Hull be made a judicious chaiee. Hy seiz- 
ing the caiml not only would he open com- 
uiunicalioii between his troop.s at Suez ami 
those at Alexandria, but liLs lia.so of opera- 
tions would be idacod much nearer (Jairo 
The fact that the railway liy Ismail ia aud 
Zagazig to Cairo is twenty-four iiiile.s, or 
two days’ good march, slioitcr tliun that 
from Alcxtnidria to the eajjilal, was also a 
Gousiderntiou not to bo overlooked. 

ft was of great iiiipor Lance to tho siioees.s 
of his plan Lliat ilm BrilisJi General slionld 
keep it secret, and this was no easy Lusk. 
Aloxaiuhia, ns he knew, was full of spies, 
and the correspondenls of tlie iiesv.s papers, 
boLli British and Continental, cagindy vied 
with each oilier iu discjovering and uialviiig 
known his iiitendiHl inode of utliick, Sir 
Gariict, in liis ‘Soldier’s koek(d/-|j(iok,’ 
give.s it fts his opinion Lluit (^orre.spomhmts 
are tlio ouvse of nioilern wiiifari’, but on 
this occasion lie mailo them of sevviee in 
disscmiiuiLing ihl.se iiiLelligonc<\ Jte liad 
purposely allowed the notion to bespread 
abroad that ho intended to elfeot a liuiding 
at Aboukir, and to make an iitLiiek on tlin 
posUioii at Iviifr-Dowur in front and (lank, 
ami on the aftornoon of August IdLli a 
Heel of eight nieii-of-war, with (iOOO troop.s - 
the whole of the Eir.st Divisiciii — on lioiird, 
accom])amcil by Sir Garnet Jdm.self, wiLli 
tlio cliief of his slalf, slcanied out from 
Alexandria in an eastward direction and 
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liuUcid lit ALoiildr, ^vlioro it aiiohorccl till 
Uio ovciniig; then leaving a fuw iiien-of' 
^vi\v iliuro it in'oceGclGtl further to the east, 
mi([ i)y daylight next morning was off Toit 
Ha id. Ho ^vell had Die secret of Uic real 
destuiation of the expedition boon kept that 
it wm not known oven to the Brigadicr- 
(Icnevuls on board. General Ilamley, left 
at iVl ex nil drill m command of the Second 
Division, luid received orders to proceed to 
Alioukir ou Llio 20lli and to seize the 
town, It was not in i lit ho luul reached 
Abowkir Ihvy and opened Ins scaled orders 
(hat ho was made aware of Sir Garnet’s 
real plans. Tho Khedive had some time 
before tins given aulhority to the IJritiah 
Cleiunal Lo occupy the cuds iiiul other 
iinporiant points on tlie Suez Canal, if, 
Less ops Imd hnsLened lo J^gypt for the 
purpose of preventing this stop, ngidnsl 
ivlueli lie made a vigorous but useless pro- 
test. lie even appealed to Arabi, and 
obtiiiued from liim a ilocumenL gnaraiUec- 
iiig tlio ueiUrnlity of the canal on the part 
of the ]»’gyptiaii forces. It was ab.snril to 
exjujot that any weight should be attached 
to such a guaranico, liven an unfriendly 
(lernian (iritic admits tlmt from a military 
]ioinL of vieiy ilic Ilriiish wore i>crfectly 
right in occupying the canal, as it was 
iiidispen.sablo to them to bo aide Lo unite 
without disturbance tho two forces that 
w(‘r(3 to act iogoLher in ligypt, and that 
froiji a coininerciul point of view also it 
M'us noce.ssavy to prosovvo this iinporiant 
SGii-piissag(i from destruction. Accordingly 
ou tho lOtli of August a Jlritish gnnhoat, 
in spite of a rouowed protest from j\I, Les- 
K('p.s, was stationed at the )Suez eiilranco of 
tlio canal to block in the mcaiitiino the 
jiassnge of all foreign merchant vessels, and 
oil the 20L1 i a body of GOO seamen and 
niurinos landed and look possession of 
Fort Said, at tbo eiitmiicc from the Medi- 
Lorraiiean. The liritisb ilcet iben pro- 
Gcedcid dou'n the canal and disembarked 
the troops at JCl-Kaiitam and Isinailia. 
At the same time a dclachinoiit from Suez 
iiiurchcd nortliwards and look possession 
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of Shalouf, a station on tho railway fiom 
Isinailia lo Suez, and arrived just m time 
to prevent the destruction of the Fresh - 
M'atcr Canal liy the Egyptian troops. ThUsS. 
through these swift and skilful opera 
tioiis, the whole course of the canal was 
occupied without diificulty on the 20th 
by tho Edtisli. 

Tho troops on lauding discoveved that 
the Egyptiau.s had erected clams acro.ss tho 
Sweetwater Canal, and as Ismaiha was 
entirely dependent for its drinking water 
on this canal, it became necessary to de- 
stroy these obstructions, Accordingly on 
tho 2-lth o[ August Sir Garnet AVolseley 
himself moved out of llio camp at the head 
of a body of cavalry and lOOO infantry, 
and with a loss of six killed and tsvelvc 
wu muled cleared off a dam made of 
fascines which Arubi’s troops had formed 
between Jlagfav and Mnluila, On the fol- 
lowing day our troops came into collision 
with a strong body of the enemy, supposed 
Lo amount to 10,000 men, with twclvoguns 
ill position. TJie Egyptians fought with 
! groat courngC; but in the end an attack of 
tlio Household Cavalry on tlioir flank and 
rear decided the day. Arahds troops fled 
in great confusion, and their strongly- 
intrenched posi lion a b Tel - el - Malm ta, 
along with five Kriipp gmia, a large 
(luantily of ammunition, a considerable 
number of rilles, and seventy- five rail- 
way trucks wiLli provisions, fell into the 
hands of the Ilritlsli. Tim demoraliza- 
lion of the Egyptian forces at this -nioment 
was so manifest and so great that General 
Wolscley at once decided to push forward 
next day and lake possession of the im- 
portant position of tliQ Lock at Kassassin. 

At this juncture (17th August) a detach- 
ment of Turkish troops, in the steamship 
OalypsOf arrived at Port Said, but were not 
allowed to land on any p^rb of the terri- 
tory occupiiod by tho LvitUh U’ooj>s. The 
Calypso in eonsGcpiiencc continued her voy- 
age through the canal, accompanied by 
a steam sloop), to the Hod. Sea. 

On tho 28th of August a detorniinecl 
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Rssawlt ^vas mado aL Kiissassin uiioii tliG 
Entisli advancGd guard unclev General 
CTahaiii, The attack, supported by twelve 
guns well served and well dirccLed, wns 
earned on iov several honvs ayiUi niurkcM:! 
courage and persisLence, and the posilion of 
the Eiilisli force was at one time soinowhat 
critical, as its tn^o wings wero separated by 
the canal, iind might in case of disaster 
have been unable to present a firin anti 
united Iroiii 13a L tlic arrival of (lie heavy 
cavalry, under General Drury Lowe, de- 
cided tlio futo of tlio day. At siniscl ilic 
Household Oavaliy, 7bli Dragoon Guards, 
and Horse Artillery, under the command of 
Sir Dakcr Itusscll, concealed by a ridge until 
they were within a few 1 mud red yaids of the 
Giicmy’s position, suddenly burst at full 
speed upon tho ICgyptmii baitciics, sweep- 
ing through tbc infantry and cavalry by 
whicli they were supported, and throwing 
the whole corps into contusion. The 
enemy imniediuLuly broke and lied, and 
for two or three hours were pursued 
tln’oiigh the darkness by our troops, 

Jjy this Liino the Indian divi.sion had 
amved, and was stationed m and around 
Isniailia. The Tliiid llrigado, consisting 
of the Highland regiments under General 
Ilamley, was conveyed by sea from Alexan- 
dria to Isniailia on tlio 28th. Hir Garndi, 
however, resolved to wait the a^ri^^al of 
his expected reinforcomouLs fioiii ICngliiiid 
before making his final attack on Arabics 
ill trenched position at Tel-el-lCebir. At 
Isniailia the soliliora siiliered severely from 
the licot of the sun and the toilsuinu 
labours which they had to perform in 
the burning saud of ibo desuvt, llesidcs 
marching and lighting they had to erect 
tcnipomry held works, to repair i ail way .‘3 
and canals, and to undertake other work 
of u similar kind, to which they Avere quite 
luiaccLibtoiucd. A iiiimbcr of the oflicers 
ns Avell as of ibo men suffered from sun- 
stroke, and Sir Garnet himself lay ill of 
dysentery for some clays at Isinailia. 

Meanwliilc Arabi, not content Avitli add- 
ing daily to tlic strength of his forfcilicationa 


at TohcDKobir, and occupying a strong 
posiliou at Salaliyeli, on tlie Jkitisli Jlank, 
resolved to assume tlio orieusivo, and on 
the 9th of September, at tlic head of 20,000 
infantry, 2000 eavulvy, 02 guns, and 3000 
Ilodoums, lie made in jiersoii a vigorous at- 
tack on Uio liritish front. A welhplanned 
ihiuk attack Avas ordered to bo made from 
iSalahyeh at the same tinio, Tim force 
stationed at Kassassiii Ava.s campiiralmdy 
small, and tho attack Avas quite unexpected 
liy General Willis, who coinmauded tlmuj. 
The ti’oops were in couscqncuec for some 
Lmio ill serious danger, but once more 
a brilliant charge of the cavalry, iiudor 
({cneral Drury LoW(3, repulsed the enemy, 
wlio, however, rctiouted i ii good order. Tl ic;y 
lost 250 uiGU lu tins sliarp encouiiier, mul 
four guns were loit in the hamls of tho 
victors, who esUmated their loss at 100 
men killed and wounded. 

TH\c position oE the ]<lgyptians at O’cl-id- 
Kebir had been skilfully eliosuu and very 
caroliilly fortiliod. Tho front, ay In eh Avas 
about four miles in lougtli, oxlemling into 
the ilc.sci't as far us ICl Koran, avus com- 
]ios(id of friable earthworks, Avilh luirdle 
iwctiiicnis. At iiiLervals along tho lino 
redoulits had been creclrd, couiiecLiul by 
trenches, and monnU'd with guu.s so jdiu’od 
a.s to deliver hulli a front and a iliinkhig 
(iro. In support of the fiont thmu wore 
strong lodoubU crowning natural cli^- 
vations, Avliicli had beeu greatly slrengtii- 
died by artilicial tlofenees. 'riio llanlcs 
were protected by similar work.s, an in- 
j trenched front hue, and vedoubtH. This 
I .strong position was (lefended by 2l),()00 
vcguhir troops, of Avbieli 2500 aamu'C cavalry, 
AYiih sc V only guns, and 1)1)00 Uedtnnns and 
iiTCgulaus.*' 

Tho prejmrations of tho ilritisli gtJimral 
Averc now coinidoted, and ordt*rs Avore issued 
by him fur the coiiconlraiiou of the troops 

irt Sir ATolni'ldy’rt fitiiioiiioJit of Uio 

ouomy'n fdiot) j^ivori in Imh lOjKn’lnii^ hiH vin- 

toiy Lion ItjmuMJolc mol llomiann Vi>«<]ib in Ins 
‘Jilijyptian A\5ir of IBSi,’ filaLoy U at ID, 000 riijjnliUH, 
900 CftViili'y, forly-f(juv K\nivp Uvolvu inonnijvin 
«uiia, X'oakot luLca, and 80u0 Jludonin.s. 
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10 tlio Ironi, On tlio l2Ui of Soptcintor 
]jo cominunic[iiod to tlio other gciienils on 
the spot his dispositions for the alfcaclc^ and 
gave ordoia ilmt it should he innde at an 
early hour next morning. He had under 
liis coiniiiaiid 1J,000 hayonels, 2000 sabres, 
and sixty guns. Tiie al JCfissassm 
lioch was struck at iiiglitfall, and the 
troops moved silenily forward to tho high 
ridge above the camp, Hero they bivoii- 
a(‘lvod on Llio sand, no light or Tire being 
fillowed, I'hay remained in this position 
until half-past one in the morning, when tho 
ru’d or to advanoo was given, ami the troops 
pvoe(*oded io traverse the distance of six 
miJes that lay between them and tbcemiiiy. 

‘Novov (lid a body of ] 4,000 men/ wrolo Oap- 
laiii Oumevou, Iho con espo lido nt of tlio y^ftandarilj 
‘gut luulur arum inovo quietly. Tlio veiy oi dens 
appeaiTil lo bo given in lowered tones, mid almost 
no I Hides sly Um davlr culnmiia moved oif, tlioii foot- 
iidls being doatloned by the sand. Tiio silcuco, 
bmkon only by iiie oceaRioiial clash of steel, tho 
m iiiinby that the groat struggle would eomincuco 
>vitli the dawn, and tlio oxpectation that at any 
moment wo im^dit bo oludlengod by tho Redomii 
hoibiimcn fur out in the i>lain in fiont of the 
ojiomy, all combined to miikc it an iinpvosaivc 
iimrch, and one wliich uoiio who sliaied in it will 
oviir forget “Tlioie were frcrprciifc lialts to enable 
the rogimenlH ti> maintain toncli, and to allow tho 
transport wau'goris, wlioso wheels crunched over 
tliu bandy idaiiiB wiihu iioinu winch lo our cars 
Houiuod stning(‘ly loud, to keep up with ub/' 

* On our right was ClraluLm’s Brigade, winch has 
iilicady done good Hurvico by twice icpolliiig the 
iisHmilts of ilie onoiny upon this camp. Next 
to them tamo fcho (Uiards Brigade, which was, 
“wlum the actimi began/' to act in support of tlmt 
i)f (iraliniu. Between these and iho canal moved 
the furty-two guns of llio Royal Arfcillory, under 
{lunoval Cloodeiioiigli. On tlin railway itself tlie 
Naval Brigade advanced with tho dO-poundora on a 
Ivuck. South of tlio canal tlio Highland Brigade 
led iho advance, followed by tlio Iiuliaii troopn in 
mupport. Tho Cavalry and Horse Artillery had 
mailed duo iicuLh to inakoalong (loiour, and to 
(‘omn down ujum tho enemy’s hue of rctieat, By 
duNVu tUo troops liiul arrived within 1000 
yiuds of tho enemy’s lines, and halted tlicro for a 
Hhort time to onulile llio fighting Ihio to bo formed 
and other preparations to bo made. A pci feet 
Kllenco still reigned over the plain, luul it was diftb 
oidt to credit the fact Ilmt some 1 J,000 men Jay m 

11 semicircle round tlio eiiGiny's lines, ready to dash 
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forward at a signal at the low sand heaps in ft out, 
hohincl which twice as many men sliimhcrcd, 
inisuspicions of tlieir presence. As is usual in a 
inoveincnt curried out in the daikness, ninny dc- 
tiichcil parties altogether lost their way. I was 
with the mounted iiohcc, and for a while coin- 
pletdy lost the rest of the force, and moved Iiitljer 
and Diither all inghtj a util just at daybreak ^yo 
nearly stumbled into the enemy’s lines. 

‘Tho attack hcgaii on our left, and iiotliing 
could bo imagined finer than the advance of the 
Higlilnnil Biigmlc. Thn 74t)i weic next to tho 
canal ; next to them were tlie Gaincronians ; tlm 
Gordon Ilighlantlois continued tlio line, the Black 
Watch upon their flank, 

‘Swiftly niid bilciilly the HighJniidois moved 
foi waid to the attack. No ^void was spoken, no 
fihot fired until ‘Within 300 yards of the enemy’s 
earthworks, nor up to that thiio did a Boimd in 
the Egyptiiin lines betoken that they wcio aw.arc 
of tho presence of their a^.'^ailaiits. Then siiLldciily 
a tcrrilLc fire fiusliod along tlio line of sandlmaps, 
and a storm ot bullets w limed over the lieads of 
tlio advancing troops A wild cheer bioko from 
the High landers in response, tho pipes struck 
sin illy up, bayonets were fixed, and at tho doiiblo 
this splendid body of men dashed forward. 

‘ Tho first lino of mtroiiclimonts was carried, tho 
oneniy offering acarco any resistaiiCG j but from 
aiiotlici* line of intrenohments behind, which in 
Llio still dim light could bo scaiccly seen, a burst 
of rnuaketry biokc out. 

‘For a foiv minutes tJm Higblandcra ponied in 
a heavy fire in exchange, but it was probably as 
mnociioiiB as tbafc of tho unseen enemy, whoso 
bullets whistled Imrinlc-ssly oveiliead. The delay 
ill the advance was but a shoit one. Soon tho 
order was eiven, and the biigadc again went 
rapidly forward. Soon a poibioii of the foicc bad 
passed between the enemy’s redoubts and opened 
a flunking fuu This was too much for tlio Egyp^ 
tirtiw, wheat once took to their heels and fiiily 
mil, aiilToiing, ns the crowded masses riisbod across 
fcliQ open, very heavily from our fire, being Jitoinlly 
mown down by iiuiulrcds. Meanwhile the fight- 
ing had begun upon tlie other flank. Tlic Horse 
Artillery shelled the onemy's extreme length. Ilei e 
the EgypbiiiiiB seemed more prcpaicd than tboy 
had hoen on tlicii uglit, and foi a time kept up a 
steady fire. TJie 18tli Royal Iiiah were sent to 
Uirn the oiicniy’s lcft,uiuloi‘ the gindancG of Major 
Hart, who accompanied thorn as staff officer, and 
!it tho word dashed at the ticnchos^ and carried 
them at the bayonet’s point, so turning tho flaidc 
of tho defenders' position. 

‘Next to tho 18th came tho 87tli, niulnexl to 
tJjDjn tlio 84fch, tliD Guards being close up behind 
in support. Tlicso reginionls advanced by regular 
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niF<liGs, Eor a bliort time tlio enemy clung to hh 
line of intrcnclmiciits ; but liis fire way siiigiilaily 
ineffective^ and our troops got fiiiily into tlio 
trenches lu front of them. Tlieii tlic enemy 
stoutly foi a few momenta, and tljc comhafc 
was Jiancl-to-liand. Jlajor Hart sliofc one man ns 
lio was trying to wrest Ins revolver fioin lus liniul, 
and tills oven nfter tlie trench Jin cl been turned Jiy 
oni advance on tJiotr flunk. Then a.s our troops 
poured in tho Egyptians fled as rapidly as tJiono 
upon the other sido of tho caiml had done before 
the Highlanders. 

‘Tho fight was now piactically over, tlio only 
further danger arising ft'om tlio bullets of oiir own 
tioops, who weic firing m all directions iijioii tJio 
flying enemy, as with loud cli(3Ci'R onr wliulo lino 
advanced in piufluit The Egyptians did not pie- 
sorvo tile slightest &cmblanco of order, but fled 
in a confused rabble at the top of their Bpecih' 

The battle thus gained, Oeneral WoLse- 
ley aeled promptly the maxim. "AYhcii 
oiico iho Oriental lias been pub to flight he 
must not bci allowed to rest/ The luclnui 
contingent, uncleu General Maephorson, 
pressing rapidly over the battlefield, entered 
Zagazig, 15 miles beyond Tel-ol-Kebiv, on 
tile Gvcniiig of the J 3Lli, and look possession 
of five railway trains witli their locomo- 
tives, The cavalry and mounted infantry^ 
luidor General Drury Lowe, striking south- 
west by a desert road, seized upon Helbus 
the same evening, After a few hours* rest 
they wexe again astir long before dawn, and 
by a iorced xnaTck ot 39 miles, most ol it 
under a blazing sun, they reached Cairo on 
tho evening of Sei^teiuber 14. 

Arahi, wlio had iled from the balilcfiold 
on horseback, had arrived at tlio capital 
before them. He seems nob to have en- 
tirely lost hope GYou after lus defeat at 
Tel-el-I^obir, He directed his troojis to 
move from Salahyeh to 53ainieUa, to which 
ib is probable most of the fugitives had 
iled. He gave orders that the clams should 
be cut, in order to lay the Delta under 
water, and evidently intended to defend 
the eapitak But when he vcached tho city 
aloiiG and a fugitive instead of a victor, as 
ho had led the citizens to boUeve, they at 
ojico iiiriicd against him. EorUinatoly his 
orders to cut the clams had not been obeyed. 


He saw that furllier rcsistanco was usidc'ss, 
and at once siuTcndcrcd liimself a prisonei’ 
to General Drury Toulija Ibishn, ihe 

commander at Kafr-Dowar, udio had also 
come to Cairo, gave iij) liis sword at tim 
same lime. lIiianwhilG Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley had led tlio Indian troops in ])ersoii 
as for aa Hcalia, 20 miles beyond Ziiga/jg, 
which lie reached curly on the Ifilli. In 
tho course of the same day lie paslied on 
to Cairo, with n portion of his infanliy, liy 
the railway, fie was welcomed vnLh loud 
acclainatioiis hy tlio populace, and inmio- 
diately tclcgvajdicd to London, 'Tlio war is 
over; send no moio troops to Kgyjit/ 

The total loss oC the JlviUsh iu the hutdo 
of Tohel-JCebir did not exceed iifl 3 ^-fnnr 
men killed, of whom eleven were olllcu’rs, 
and 3-J2, inchidiiig twenty-roiiv ollioorH, 
wounded. The losses of the Egyptians 
could not bo accurately ascevlaiucd, but not 
less lima LOGO are believed to Imv.) fallen 
in the conilicl, 3000 suiTondcred, while IIjo 
Tcmaindov, luimberlng ] 5,000, throw ivwixy 
their arms and for the most part retiiriu‘d 
to their homos. Sixty guns, with an ini- 
iiionso cpiajitity of arms, ainiuuniLinii, 
and provisions, fell into tho liauds of tho 
victors, Deep regret was felt at tlio uuu- 
cler of Professor Palmer, of Oaiiibriilge^, 
Lieutenant Carrington, It.N., and Captain 
Gill, HE,, liy the Lodoiiins, iusligaied by 
the Goveriioi of Nakl, for the sake of the 
large sum in gold Professor Palmer had 
with liiin for the purchase of camols for tlio 
Indian troops. Tlio Governor, with some 
halt dozen of tho prineipal murderers, was 
caught and cxcciitod. 

As soon as pence was restored, and tlic' 
Khedive and his Minialers were rc-esinb- 
lishod in Cairo, steps were taken to bring 
Arab! to triak The Dritisli Eoreigii Olfice 
demanded that tho proceedings sliould jjo 
conducted in a lair and open manner, but 
the KhccUvcs advisers insisted Iluvt the 
arcli-j’cbel should be tried by Egyjjtiau 
laws. Lord Granville, however, stood iinn, 
and the Khedive compelled his iniuisUirs 
to comply with the i>roscril)od eondilioiiH, 
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TUq iiri^ouer allowed ihe asaisiaiioc of 
Tlriii.sli counsol to meoL tho clicirgcs against 
lum. As soon as Llio trial commenced 
Arabi handed over to his counsel a number 
of documents, which were found to imph- 
catotheSuUan and Ismail Paalia, the ox- 
Khedive, and a number of Egyptian officers 
of liigh rank, in his attempts to overthrow 
tho Govonimont. Tii order to avoid the 
public exposure which these documents 
would liavo mado of tho intrigues of the 
Porto and tho Paslia, tho Khedive was 
urged to slop the trial and to exile Aiabi 
l)y docrco, Ihib this siiininary mode of 
procedure ^Yas prevented by tho Ilritish 
tiovernment, aud the trial dragged on for 
six weeks without any appearance of being 
broiiglit to a close, On the 7th of No- 
vember, liowovev, Lord Dufforin arrived at 
Cairo, and by his iiilluonce the trial was 
brought to a speedy conclusion, without 
any pul die disclosure of tho complicity of 
Ikirkish and ligyj^tian officials in the in^ 
siuTootioii, Arabi pleaded guilty (Decem- 
ber 3) to the clmrgo of robollion,' and was 
scntencccl to death l)y a court-martial on 
tho following clay, but tho scntenco was 
immodiately commuted by the Khedive 
into one of perpetual baiiibhmenl. Some of 
the other ringleaders in the military revolt 
^vG^o tried by a court-martial and con- 
demned to minor pimishmeiits ; the officer 
who directed the burning of Alexandria was 
sentenced to death and cxccntecl. Ceylon 
was selocLod as the place of exile for Arabi 
and a few of his fellow-rebels, 

Tho Egyptian Govornmenb addressed a 
re(],UGsb ill November to tho Briliali and 
Erencli Cabinets that their joint control 
over 11 10 country should terminate. After 
some objcciion on the part of the latter the 
joint arrange] neiit was annulled, and in the 
cud tiord Dufferiii was able to prepare a 
plan for tho leconstruction of Egypt and 
its finances W'luch, if vigorously and hon- 
estly carried out, seems likely to promote 
tho peace and prosperity of the country. 
A sell OHIO for tho reorganization of the 
army was also drawn out and intrusted to 

VOL, IV. 


Baker Pasha, providing for an army of 
10,900 men, based upon the principle of 
conscription and eight years* service with 
the colours. ^Ouedialf of the officers arc 
to be British, while the non- commissioned 
officers are to be selected from the dis- 
banded Egyptian forces, supplemented by 
Bosnians, Albanians, and Bulgarians. 

Sir Garnet Wolselcy aud Sir Erederick 
Beauchamp Seymour were imsed to the 
peerage, and received at the same time the 
grant of a considerable sum of money, as a 
reward for Iheir services. 

The necessity of providing for the se- 
curity of the Suez Canal, in order to pro- 
tect the passage to India, makes it diffloult 
for the British troops to withdraw at once 
from Egypt Britain has an incomparably 
greater interest iu keeping this great water- 
way free than all the rest of Europe put 
together. To say nothing of the gieater 
safety to navigation, it shortens the road to 
India by no less than 1710 geographical 
miles, and yet, strange to say, the construc- 
tion of this magnificent work received no 
countenance from tlie British Government, 
Lord Palmerston, indeed, was strongly op- 
posed to the scheme, mainly, it is believed, 
fioiu an appreliensiou that it would tend 
to diminish the security of our Indian 
Empire. The canal owes its origin to M, 
Eeidinand do Lesseps, Consul-General for 
Franco in Alexandria, and through his 
persevering exertions the *■ Compagnio Bni- 
versollo dii Canal Maritime do Suez* was 
founded under liis presidency. Said Paslm, 

I the Viceroy, gave the scheme from the out- 
set his cordial approval and support, and 
in addition to the requisite concession s for 
carrying it into effect, he conferred upon 
llio company the exclusive right to the use 
of tho canal during a period of ninety-nine 
years from the date of its opening. He 
also promised the company the services of 
20,000 fellaheen in inoiithly relays to oxe- 
ciiLe the work, who, liowever, contrary to 
the practice in Egypt, were to be paid for 
their labour. But after a time the Egyp^ 
tinn Qovernmeut wore constrained by tho 
43 
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remonstranGcs of the Brifcisli Hiiiisiiy to 
discontinuo the supply of forced lahoiir. 

Tlio original capital of tlio company wns 
fixed at eight millions sterling, in £20 shares. 
More tlian one-hnlf of tliesc shares ^VQTo 
taken up in. France ; the ICliedivo himself 
aubsciibed for a fourth ; tlic rcinninder were 
taken up in about equal proportions in 
Austria and Eiissia. Strange to say, Ger- 
many, as well as 13 ri lain, hold alool Iroiii 
the undertalang, and few or noapiilications 
for the original sliarcs caiiio from those 
countries. Additional capital, to a largo 
amount, had afterwards to be raised, and 
the outlay to the cud o£ the year ISTS 
reached upwards of £19,167,000. TJie 
cost of plant and buildings alone in 1874 
was estimated at £871,821 IGs, In 1875 
Lord Heaconsfield, as a measure of national 
policy ratliertlmu a commercial speculation, 
purchased the Khedive's shares for tlio sum 
of £4,000,000, The Khedive on liis ^mit 
engaged to pay the sum of £200,000 ns 
annual interest on the purchasc^iuoncy ho 
had rceeh'ed, The transaction was blamed 
at the time by tlie leaders of Uio Opposi- 
tion, but it has proved very advantageous 
to our country. 

The construction of the canal was begun 
ill 1859. It was compleLed and declared 
navigable in 1809, and on iCth Kovember of 
tliat year it was opened, with great core- 
inony, in the presence ol an iunnenso con- 
ConrsG of people from all the countries in 
Europe. iLs iinaiicial success tSCCinccT at 


first to be somewhat doubtful; oven down 
to 1876 its available assets scarcely balanced 
its liabilities. In 1880, though the gross 
receipts were £1,671,000, the net profits 
did not roach lialf-a-inillioii sterling, but 
they liavQ sinco largely and rapidly in- 
creased. TJio niimbor of vessels that 
passed through the canal in 1880 ^Ya3 
2017, of which 1579, with a tonnage of 
360, D7V, belonged to Qroat Dniain. Tho 
total loiinngo was 438,064, The great ex- 
tension of tlic irallic whioli has already 
taken place, witli the cortniiity tluit it 
will continue to grow in niaguitudo, 1ms 
made it evident that some luoasuve niusl 
he taken at an early dale for tlui im])rovo- 
nicnt o£ the waterway across tbo TsUnnn.s of 
Suez. The (iovcrnineiit accordingly entered 
into negotiations with M. Loa.scps for 
the construction of anotlicr canal under 
Iiis auspices. They agreed to procure him 
ilio loan of eight inillious atoiiing fur that 
purpose, at tij per ccnl;., receiving in return 
a larger share in the nuumgenreut of the 
canal, and a reduction of the tolls when 
the profits should reach a certain spooilied 
amount. The terms of thoagrecinoiil, how- 
ever, wore received with almost universal 
disai)provn], capccuilly by tlio iiiovcuutilo 
classes in Great Hrituin, and llm Hclioino 
had ill couscquouco to he dropped, but 
there can Ijo little doul)t tiuit in oih', way 
or another the nioftns of coinmuiiieution 
botwocii Europe and Asia Ihroiigli Mgypl* 
will soon bo largely oxtciulocl. 
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PAST AND PRESENT* 

DiitiHli Odloiiial Riin>iio— Iho Doi'iiiiuoii of Onnnda — AustialiisiAti Colonios New South A\^olcS) New Zealand, Queens- 
land, Soiitli Aiislralia, Tasmaiiin, Yictoim, and Weslwji AuBtvnlia— State of tlio Coiitiiiont at the closo ot the wnf 
’With I'Vaiicp— Siicml coiiditinn of tlio reoplc— Sytiteni of Slavery— Fcinala laboiu iii Pliiglind— Employment of 
Cliilihcn' iSliilo of iLducntion — 'llie Llectoial System — Penfiioii Li'st Sinccuiea — ^'I’lic Com Laws — ^'rnxation — 
AruiHtii]ml CoipumtiojiK— Tlio Tostiil System— Test and Coipoiatiun Acts— 111 hie i^roiiopoly—Samtniy System— Vast 
imiiiou'iuenfcH imulo in mcial maltcia— hreclmulcal agency— AgueulUno—Edvicatm— Bible Societies— Benevolent 
AH'iociatioiiH— UlaisLinn Jlissioiis, 


One o1‘ 11 10 inosl striking fctitures of the 
prc.sonl ago is the extraordinary develop- 
inoiiL of llio Pritisli Colonial JCinpiie* In 
18 L5 only 2000 persons quilted the king- 
dom for the purpose of settling in another 
country. Since that timo upwards of 
8,000,000 have loft the British Islands to 
iiiitl homes beyond the sea. The largest 
and most iinporlaiil of our colonial pos- 
sessions is on tlio Hortli American conti- 
it to throo mWions 

and a half of square miles. The Dominion 
of Canada, as it is called, consists of the 
provinces o£ Ontario, Quebec (formerly 
Upper and liowor Canada), Hova Scotia, 
■Now Jlrunawiclc, Afanitoba, British Colum- 
bia, and Ih'inco Edward Tslaiid. In former 
Limes, wlioii these largo provinces were 
governed from Loudon and treated as if 
they existed solely for the benofit of the 
parent country, lliove was no end of dis- 
turbance.s and insuiTections against tho 
imperial authority. But no^y that sclf- 
govcrinueiit has boon conceded to them 
our Hoiih American provinces have en- 
joyed an imbrokeu peace and prosperity* 
Tlioy have ceased to be burdensome to 
the mother country, as they now bear the 
charges of their own government and 
defence, Tlioy were united under the pro- 
visions of an Act of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment passed in Marcli, 18G7. It declares 
that the consiitution of the Dominion 
shall bo ^similar in principle to that of 
the United Kingdom,* that the executive 


authority shall be vested in the Sovereign 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and carried 
on in her name by a Governor-General 
and Privy Council, and that tho legislative 
power shall be exercised by a Parliament 
of two Iloiises, called the ^Senate* and tho 
'House of Commons/ Provision is made 
ill the Act for fclie admission into the 
Dominion of Newfoundland, which is still 
an iudopendciit province of British North 
America. 

Tho incmbeis of the Senate of the 
Canadian Parliament are soventy-sevou 
in number, and are nomiuated for life 
by the Governor- General. The House of 
Oomuions of the Dominion is elected by 
the people for five years, m tlie proportion 
of one roprcseiitativo for every 17,000* 
The qualification of the electors vanes in 
tho difTercut provinces. The seven pro- 
vinces forming tlie Domiuiou have each a 
separate local Parliament and administra- 
tion, with a Lieutenant-Governor at the 
head of the executive. They have full 
powers to regulate their own local affairs, 
to dispose of their own revenues, and to 
enact such laws as they may deem best for 
their own external welfare, provided only 
that they do not interfere with the action 
and policy of tho central administration 
under the Governor-GenGral, 

There is no State Church in the Domi- 
nion, or indeed in any part of Britislx 
North America ; but these provinces pos- 
sess an excellent system of public sclioolfi/ 
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supported partly by Goyoriiment, partly by 
local self-imposed fcaxaLioii, and occasion- 
ally by tliG i)aynient of a small fee for 
each scholar. The total actual revenue of 
the Dominiou in the financial year end- 
ing June 30, 1881, "vvas £8,880,831 j the 
expenditure during the same j^eriod was 
£9,644,640. The public debt of the Do- 
minion, incurved cluclly on account of 
public works, and tlie interest of which 
forms the largest branch of expenditure, 
was at that timo £30,972,307. The Do- 
minion had Llicii a network of railways 
of a total length of 7693 miles. There 
were at the same period linos of a total 
length of 2910 miles in course of con- 
struction, and 3000 miles more had been 
surveyed and the necessary concessions 
granted by the (JoYeriuueut, A railway 
has been iiiojocted to cross the wliole 
Dominion from tlio Atlantic to the Pacific, 
for the construction of winch the llrilisb 
Government has promised a gvmrantced 
loan of £2,600,000. 

Tlie troops maintained by the Imperial 
Governmeiib liavo now been rcducGil to 
2000 men, forming the garrison of Halifax, 
which IS cousWerod an ^imperial station/ 
But a largo voUiiitcor force niul a militia 
have been provided for tlie defence of the 
Dominion, The militia is divided into an 
active and a reserve lorco, the loiinor com- 
prising 46,162 officers and lueu, the hitter 
amoiintuig to 033,000 rank and file. The 
average incrcnso of the population of the 
Dominion in ion years liaa been at Hie rate 
of 18'05 per cent.; in 1881 it amounted to 
4,324,810, The trade of tho Dominiou is 
chielly with the XTnitccl States and Great 
Britain, the greater part of the iinporls 
being derived from the former, and llie 
greater part of the exports going to the 
latter. In 1881 tlto total exports from 
the Doiniinon to Great Britain amoiinlod 
111 value lo £10, 705, 363, the imports of 
British homo produce to £7,039,388, Tho 
two staple articles of export to the United 
ICiiigdom are bieads tuffs and wood. In 
1881 tho value of the former was 


£3,066,233, of the latter £3,870,645. The 
lirincipal articles of Britisli prodiico iin- 
liorted into the Dominion in 1881 were 
iron, wrought and uuwvoughi, oC tho valuo 
of £1,779,741, woollon inaiuifactures, of the 
value of Xl/124,087> and cotton goods, of 
tho value of £1,190,057. 

A few years ago the Dominion acquired 
from U\o Hudson Bay Company a territory 
equal in extent to ilitcc-fonrUis of the area 
of Europe, whicii proves to bo of astoii- 
isliing fertility, and is attracting so much 
attention that during tlio last ion ycara the 
average iucrcose of the population ha.s lieeu 
289 per cent, and in a single year tluvo 
millions of acres wore put for tho first tijuo 
under cultivation. Tho toliil nuiiibev of 
immigrants to the Dominion in 1 872 was 
02,008; ill 188J they uiuouuLod to 1 17,016. 

Next in uuportanco to ilio provinces of 
North America arc tho British Colonios of 
Austiialasia, coJuiwisiiigNcw Houth Wiilcs, 
NG^Y Zealand, Quoenslaiui, South Anstnilia, 
Tusmaiiiii, Victoria, and Western Austnilia, 
which cunipriso altogether an area of at 
least 2,500,000 acres. They all enjoy tho 
privilege of soll-govornincul und elect llioir 
own Legislative Assemblies, whicl), with 
Legislative Councils, arc intrusted with the 
power of inalcing ]a\v6 and imposing taxes, 
while ill each the oxecutivo is in the hands 
of a governor nominated by the Crown. 
In all UiciSG colonics the slaplo article of 
export is -wool, and next to tliat gold, tin, 
copper, tallow, corn, Hour, pro.sm’ved mi‘(it, 
&c. Nnw Goimr Wauw, the oldest of tlie 
Aublralasimi colonics, was lirst discovered hj 
Gaptaiii Gook in L770, uud eight years hiUw 
was converted by the Jlritisli Government 
into a penal settlomont for convicts con- 
dcinned to trans]iorLuliou for life. Vov 
luiK a century ibis most injudicious and 
iinachievons pnictico was eoatiiniod, and 
the very oirscouriiigs of the Jioino })opiilii- 
tion were sent to lay the foumlations of 
new empires in the southern seas. As 
might have been foreseen, emigrants oC a 
rcspoctablo character were slow to settle 
in a country inluibited by tho sweepings 
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of oiir jails, and both the population and 
tlio trado of tlio colony made compara- 
tively lilllo progress. In ilm course of 
liino, liowevcr, the virtuous and reputable 
portion of tho inhabitants presented a 
deLonnined opposition to the practice of 
coutainiimting their territory by shiploads 
of criiniimls, and iii ibo end tho Govern- 
inent was compelled Lo abandon the ex- 
portation of the convicts, A stream of 
free iinniigrauts immodiatoly set in, and 
lias become every year more extensive and 
imporLanl. 

The discovery of tho gold mines in 1851 
ill the portion of New South Wales which 
thou boro ilio namo of the Port Philip 
district, Imt is now designated Yictoria, 
gave an cxtmordiiuiry impulse lo tho tide 
of innn ignition, and very apccdily led to a 
coiTGspniidijig extension of trade and com- 
luerco tlnoughont the whole of the vast 
P>ritish IcrriLory in Australasia. In 1821 
the inhabitants of New South Wales only 
luiiounted to 29, *783, but in 1881 the popu- 
laiion of the comparatively limited territoiy 
which now bears that name amounted to 
751,408. The trade more than cpiadrupled 
in the fifteen years from 1850 to 1864 
111 1881 tho exports of the colony reached 
ju value tho sum of i) 18,049,503, and the 
imports X17,40[),326 In that year there 
were 87,739,91^1 lbs. of meat exported, of 
tlio value of X5, 304,576, The gold mines 
of Now South AValcs cover a vast area. 
Phoir jiroduco in 1375 was cstiinnled at 
552,592 oz,. of tho value of £2,097,740; in 
188] it had diminished to 145,532 oz., of 
tho value of £550,111. Put the produce 
of tho copper, tin, and coal mines had 
gj'eatly jncrcujyiHl, and so bad the numbers 
of sheep, cattle, and horses, 

Tho population of Nnw Zealand when 
the cousiis was first taken was 20,707, 
exclusive of tlio almrigines. In 1881 it 
roachod 534,032, inclncling 44,009 Maorics. 
'Jim commerce of tho colony between the 
years 1859 and 1878 inci’ousod twenty- 
iuld. In 1881 tho imports amounted to 
£7,457,045, and tho exports lo £6,060,866. 


New Zealand coiitaiiis large gold-fields, 
which were discovered m 1857. The ex- 
ports amounted in 1875 to 355,322 oz, 
valued at £1,407,770, in 1878 to 310,486 
oz , valued at £1,240,079 ; but in 1881 the 
quantity had sunk to 250,683 oz., valued at 
£996,867. 

Queensland, formerly known as Alorcton 
Bay, which was separated from New South 
\YaIes in 1859, comprises the whole north- 
eastern portion of tho Australian continent, 
having an estimated area of 668,224 square 
miles, with a sea-board of 2250 miles. It 
was originally a convict .settlement, esbab- 
hslicd in 1825, but was thrown open to free 
seitleis in 1842. Four yeais later the total 
population, free and felon, amounted to 
2257. In 1881 it increased to 213,525. 
Its iinpoiis in that year amounted Lo 
£3,601,906, its exports to £3,280,253. 

South Australia ivas first colonized in 
1836 by cmigraiiis from Great Britain, sent 
out under the auspices of a company called 
the South Australian Colonization Associa- 
tion, which in the preceding year obtaiaed 
a grant from tho Imperial Government of 
the lands of the colony. The population, 
which in 1844 was 17,366, amoimtccl in 
1881 to 279,865. Its imports in the latter 
year were valued at £5,890,000, its exports 
at £5,280,000. It is peculiarly licli in 
minerals. 

Tasmania, formerly known as Van Die- 
men^s Land, was from 1803 Lo 1815 merely 
a place of transportation from Great Britain 
and from New South AVales, of which it 
wos a dependency. After transportation lo 
New South AYales waa abolished in 1841, 
Tasmania, to which Norfolk Island had 
been annexed, became the only colony to 
which oriiniiials from Great Britain were 
sent ; but at length it too was freed from 
thi.s obnoxious burden, and transportation 
to Tasmania was abolished in 1853. Tho 
estimated population of the colony on 
December 31, 1881 , was 118,933, Its im- 
ports that year were £1,488,524, and its 
exports £1,555,570. 

ViciouiA, which was first settled in 1835, 
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formed for a time a portion of New South 
Wales, but was made a separate colony m 
1851, having an area of 87,884 square 
miles, or 5(3,24:5,700 acres. In 1830 it 
contaiued only 22-1 persona In 1854- the 
population aiiiounted to 236,798, and in 
1681 it had risen to 802,346, avul of these 
only about 13,000 are Cliinose and abo- 
rigines. Tlio discovery of the gokhfielcls 
was, of course, the chief cause of tins largo 
and rapid iiicreaso. Tlic rovcuuo of the 
colon}^ for 1883 is estimated at .C5, 528,104, 
and tliG cxpciidituro at £5,574,078. its 
iolal imports amounted to £10,718,521 
in 1S81, and its exports to £10,252,103, 
lu the ton years from 1852 to 18(5 L ilio 
exports of gold amounted to upwards of 

2.000. 000 Qz. per annum. The total (pinii- 
tity of gold raised from tlic fuvst discovery 
in 1851 to the close of the year 1881 
is estimated at 50,418,529 oz., valued at 
£201,674,118 

Aubtualta, which contains 
1,057,250 acres, was first settled in 1829, 
and for many years the population was 
small. In 1850 the colony contained only 
GOOO inliabitauls At the census of 1881 , 
tliG total niunhor of inliabitanls was 20,708, 
exclusive of the aborigines. It is mainly | 
an agnciiltnral colony, and its exports con- 
sist almost entirely of wool and lead ore. I 
Of the former the (pianiity exported in 
1881 was valued at £221,389, and of the , 
latter at £8631. I 

In all these Australian colonics great 
energy Jias boon displayed in tlic forma- , 
lion of railways and other public works, 
and ihcL’G can be Iilllo doubt that llioy j 
nro deslitied to form a niighly empire. 

Great Ihilain possesses in till ilurty-ciglit 
separate colonies, ox groups of colonies, 
varying iii area, from Gibraltar, wiili its 
two miles, to Canada, with 3,500,000. Tim 
Afrtcau and Asiatic colonies comprise each 

1.000. 000 square miles. Great Hriiain now 
rules over onc-tliird of the surface of the 
globe and one-fourtli of its i)opiiltttion. 

The changes that have taken place dur- 
ing the Ago in which wc live are far inoio 


extensive and important than were effected 
during the preceding tlirco centuries. At 
the close of the (Jontiiiental war, the con- 
stitutions which the various sovereigns lunl 
promised in the day of their dangov and 
distress weio, by a shameful violation of 
good faith, ret used, and despotic aiitliori(.y 
was rc-obtahlished in every part of 11 ic 
Continent Nraiicc ^vas reduced to its 
old dimensions, riiid placed under the rule 
of its ancioid clylmstJ^ Germany rcccive<l 
back its host of ixitty jirinces, united, how- 
ever, ill a coJifcdeniUon, of which Austria 
I and Trussia were the supremo direciovs. 

I Italy became once more a more torriUirial 
I desiguatiou, Lombardy >Ya>s roHtored to 
' Austria, and Venice, witliout a .shadow of 
right, w’aa pluceil under the ab.soluU' riih^ 
of the Xaisor. Tho Hourboiis regained Ukj 
thvouo of Naples, The J^opo rusiimed lii.s 
temporal sovereigjity. (rciioawus luimlnl 
over to Idcdmoiit in spite of Llio indignant 
protest o£ its citizens, Tu.scany, J^loileun, 
and J^irma were iv.stored to their Dubes. 
Jlclgmiu was forced into union williJlcd- 
Innd, audNoiuvuy wa.s anuoxod to Hw('d(Mi, 
The old partition of iWand was coiiliriiK'd, 
and a noble race, nuinlHiring J5,()0(),00() 
souls, wa.s forimilly Jiaadod over to Husmui, 
Austria, and J’russia. 

The .social coiidilioii of tlie Conlimmtid 
nations was on a par with their ])oUtu'fd 
degradation, The great ]ji’oj)uvLion of tlu) 
peusautu in Russia, Prussia, Ausiviu, and 
Hungary were serfs. 'J1ie slave trade luul 
l)ccn declared illegal l>y America, lint it 
was still connived at by licr milIioritie.s, 
and slavery was firmly e.staldialuul in tlio 
HouLlieni States. Tim trade in .slaves had 
boon abolished by Great Britain in LdOf), 
but the system of slavery, with all its alro- 
cities, was maintained in Lritisli colon ie.s, 
and stonily defeuded by the Cioverunumt 
and the Legislature at home. IToggiiig uuis 
stdl fieely used to enforce labour on our 
IVe.st Indian ])IauLatioiis, and it wn.s net 
until some yeans after tlio tenniiuition of the 
Continental war tlmt a (Jovernmont onhn* 
was issued forbidding tlie inllictiou of Ihis 
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piiiiisliincui on women. FemaleSj old and 
young, wcro compelled lo work in coaUpiLs, 
and to carry lingo loads of coal on their 
haoha up steep and slippery ladders, and 
children of six years of ago were cinxdoyed 
in tlieso juts, from fourteen to sixteen hours 
(Inily, dragging ^vaggons by a chain fastened 
round the Avaist, and wore beaten, iimtihiled, 
Olid sometimes even killed, by the bruLali5!:ed 
luitwrs among '{vhom they ia?JG[in3C?. Xittlo 
boys, and sometimes even little girls, of five 
or six were employed to sweep chimneys, 
and bail not unfroquoiUly to be driven by 
blows to the horrid work. Severe injuries 
were often tho result, and sometimes the 
Xmor wretches were taken out dead. The 
extension of the factory systoni led to n 
gretil increase in the demand for juvenile 
labour. Ulnldron of six were often put to 
work in factories, At this period there was 
no limit laid uiioii their imriod of labour, 
■which I'angod from thirteen to rdteen hours 
daily, and sometimes even I’osc higher when 
trade was brisk. Tho physical dcleriora- 
Lioii which was lluis produced was visible 
to the most casual oh, server. Tlio poor 
creulnres subjoctod to such treatment bo- 
eamo stunted in sif^e, pallid and emaci' 
ated, scrofulous and consuuifitivc, and great 
iiiunbers of them died before they attained 
maturity, 

Scotland liad long enjoyed a system of 
education which had cxunlified her youth to 
dift(duiigo with success the active duties of 
life, and to raise themselvos in every quar- 
ter of tlio w^orld to jiositioiis of great infiu- 
eiirc and usefulness, hut no sy, slom of 
education then existed in England. The 
children of tho working classes, both in the 
iow'iis and in tho rural districts, wore 
allowed to grow up in a state of almost total 
ignorance. Even after the fir.sb quarter of 
the ju'csonl century one-half of the men 
and one-third of the wmmQn who came to 
he married could not sign the register. In 
tlio inamifaeturmg districts JQ x>ov cent, of 
Llie men niul 05 per cent, of the wmmeu 
could not wuile their own names. There 
was only one in seventeen of the population 


attending school And yet every attempt 
to establish a fiy,stem of national educa- 
tion adaxited to the condition and com- 
mensurate with the wants of the people 
was defeated by tlie opposition of the 
[irivileged class, who thought that educat- 
ing the poor would prove dangerous to 
Xiroperty and rank. 

^ATlen tho Age wc live in commenced, 
the House of Commons was entirely under 
the control of an oligarchy numbering less 
than 200 iiulividiials. They had comxdete 
command of the Hxiper House, and with 
regard to the Lower House, out of 658 
members no fewer than 4S7, lucliuhng the 
wdiole of tliG forty-five members returned 
by Scotland, owed their seats to nomination, 
and not to election in tho iiroper sense of 
the term, and 245 of these were reiurnecl 
by tho influence of 128 peers< A consid- 
erable iiuinbcr of the pocket boroughs had 
scarcely any electors at all A ruined mound, 
three niches in a wmll, und a park returned 
two members each to the Iloiuse of Com- 
mons, while Manchester, Leeds, Birming- 
ham, and other large towns were entirely 
iinrepi’csenLecl. 

As the CovernmGiit was kept in office 
by the borough-mongers and great landed 
X)rof)riotors, ■\\dthout whose support it could 
nob have cxialecl for a month, its jiatronage 
was exercised mainly for their benefit, Tho 
]*cnsioii List swarmed with Uie female rela- 
tions of the aristocracy. Sinecure offices, 
>vith large salaries attached to them, nestled 
in every nook and corner oi the x^nblio 
sorvicc, and were almost iniiveisally held 
by the male relatives of peers and borough- 
mongers, or oven by gieat nobleniou them- 
selves This mode of jiroviding, at the pub- 
lic expense, for the families of the upimr 
classes was followed in the civil service, 
in tho army and navy, and more especi- 
ally in the church. Olerical nepotism had 
become a .scandal and a by- word. Of 
10,421 benefices in England and Wales 
between 6000 and 7000 were held by in- 
cumbents who were non-resident. In Uio 
army commissions were frequently given 
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to boys ill tho nursery or at school, and the 
legal and judicial departments were places 
of refuge, with large pay and little or no 
ivovh, for the relatives or Iriciids of the 
heads of the law The legislation of that 
day, like the adiniiiistraiioii of public affairs, 
was mainly directed towards the class in- 
terests of the few, to which tlie rights of 
the many or the welfare of the nation were 
made q^uite siibordiuale. The Corn Laws 
were avowedly intended to Ivcep up the price 
of wheat to 805 a quarter, and of other 
cereals in the same proportion, for the 
benefit of lauded proprietors; and duties, 
not for the sake of revenue, but of jn’o- 
tectioii to homo industries, were levied at 
British ports on many hundreds of articles 
largely used by tho people. The East 
India Company had a monopoly of the 
trade with both China and India, and no 
inorclianb or trader unconnected with the 
Company was allowed any share in tho 
traffic. Tho wliolc system of taxation was 
so flamed as to levy a heavy assessment on 
the articles which formed the main support 
of the middle and lower classes, and to 
press lightly on the hixurios of tho rich. 
Ib was estimated about tho close of the 
Continental war that a workman paid 
nearly £11 annually to carry on tho ma- 
chineiy of the Government and to pro- 
tect native industry, and thi.s at a time 
when tho ordinary workman did not 
cam more than twice that sum, Even 
thirty years later, wlien the coiulition of 
the working classes had begun to improve, 
it w’as calculated that they paid in taxes 
from is to 165, of every pound which they 
expended on the main articles of their 
consumption, to say nothing of tho tax 
vhich they paid on bread and beef, winch 
could not well ho estimated, Eor every 
205., Mr, Cobdeu said, which they cx- 

^ Tho ayatom of tarcntioii existing m tho'go an,ys haa 
lieoii no leF?a truly than wittily cloaeribcd Ly Kyilney 
Bull til schoolboy whips Iuh taxed lop; tho 

lieaicllcBs youth nmuagcsliis taxed hoi.so with a taxed 
bridlo on a taxed loiid, and tho dying Englishman, 
poiiuiig hia modiciiiG which lias imid 7 poi cent, into 
a Simon which Ima paid 15 iier coni,, flings hiinsclf 
back upon ins chintz bed which lias paid per cent,, 


pended on lea they paid 1 05, of duty, for 
every 20,5. they expended on sugar tlicy 
paid 65. of duty, for every 2O5. they ex- 
pended on coffee they imid 85. of duty; on 
soaj) 55, on beer 45,, on tobacco 16s,, on 
spirits 145.’* 

The nuinicipal corporations were coin- 
loosed of a small body of frooumn notoriously 
corrupt, who monopolized important trad- 
ing privileges and immuniliG.s, jobbed every 
oliicc, and squandered nuimcipal property 
in the most scandalou.s manner, wliile tho 
gieat body of tho citizens wove powerless 
spectators of the abuses under whicli tlu^y 
suffeied. In ICngland a Boor Jiiiw was in 
cxistenco wliieli had degraded a race of 
freemen into a horde of paupers, and was 
as ruinous to tlie inoraLs of the working 
cla.sscs in tlio agiicultural districts as it 
was injurious to tlio intoresLs of farmers 
and landlords Under the operation of lliis 
system hundreds of farms were tenantlc's.s, 
bocaiiso no possible reducilon could malai 
the occupier become liable for tlio payment 
of the poor-rate. The press was 11 10 viclhn 
of oppressive legislation in every form. T\\q. 
paper on which the iiow^spaper was printed 
was taxed, the advertisemenU winch were 
iusciicd in it wore taxed, and the news- 
papov itself was subjected to a duty of itl 
on each copy issued. Over and above, a 
journal that vonturocl to criticise and cou- 
clomn the proceedings of the CJovornmeiit, 
no matter how arbitrary or unjibst, or to 
expose the tyranny of some local magnate 
or official, was liable to a crimiiml jn-osecu- 
, lion, which in not a few ensos subjected llie 
writer to a lengthened imprisomiieut, and 
proved ruinous to the proprietor. Thi) law 
of libel, indeed, was one of tho ino.st 
oppressive instruincnts in tlie liaiuls of 
Government for the repression of tho right.s 
and liberties of tho people. 

aiul expnea iii the aiina of an aiiotlicoary who lias 
liaiil a liCGiiso oE £100 foe the vrixilc^ij <if 
1 11111 to death TTifl whole |iroporty in Lheii ini' 
mcilialoly taxed from 2 to 10 pov emit, barge furs arn 
doinaiidcd for Iniryiiig him in the cliaiiool, ]m vii- 
tiles aro liftiHlcd down to poatmily on taxed imirljln, 
and lio m tlioii gatlicrcd to hiu faihors to be taxed 
' no more,' 
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I'liQ po.slal ayfitcul was so arranged lliafc 
llio working classes could rarely if over 
avail IheinsolvGS of its benefits. The con- 
voyaii(30 of a leller from Glasgow or Ediu- 
bnrgli to Loudon cost a sum nearly equal 
io tlio clay^s wage of an ordinary labourer, 
and the unsiago of a loiter from any town 
ten miles dislanl cost a third of that sum, 
avnl was fvuquoully forty-eight hovwa on 
llio way. Tho Test and Corporalion Acts 
excluded from municipal oflicos and Gov- j 
oniinonb employment all who declined to 
I’cccive tlio sacraineiil of tlic Lord's Supper , 
in connocUou with tJio Clmrcli of England. | 
Roman Catholics, dows^ and members of 
the Society nf Friends were ineligible for a 
seat iji Furliainont. The universities and 
public acliooh in England wore strictly 
closed against di.ssciiters, and oven against 
members of the Scottish Church ; while in 
Scotland inomhers of that Church alone 
were eligil)le to l]io office of professor in the 
iinivcrsiLies or of teacher in the national 
Hchools. Tlio Irivsh Chnrcli^ with all its 
siiieeuro.s and al)U30s, was iheii held in- 
violati', and its tithes were collected in a 
way tliuLlod frerpiently to scones of violence 
and bloodshed. TJie privilege to publish | 
the lUblo was a strict monopoly, and it 
was sold at a price which placed it heyond 
the vn\aiiU‘Al reach of the poor, while it coii- 
vurlod the royal i)riuters into extensive i 
lauded propriotors. The kw.s of health I 
wore imperfectly known and were generally 
iioglocted. In London and all tho large 
towns in tlie three kingdoms tens of thou - 1 
founds of tho working classes were compelled 
lo live in collars and i)e 3 tiferoiis hovels, the 
scats oC dirt and disease, tho nurseries of tho 
hospital, tho workhouse, andthejail. Eover 
was rarely al)&oiit from tho crowded streets 
and lanes Ouc-lenlh of all Uio deaths 
was caused by sinall-pox”, and prevciitiblo 
diseases of every kind swept away annu- 
ally one in twenty-four, sometimes one in 
oighUien, of tho inhabilants of oiir great 
cities, liven in Ibc rural districts undrained 
fields generated intermitteiifc fevers, and 
miserable cottages, scanty food and cloiliing, 
VOL. IV. 


and want of medical attendance, pressed 
heavily on the agricultural labourers, and 
destroyed many lives. The mortality was 
increased by the custom of burying the 
dead m crowded city graveyards, which not 
only infected the air in their vicinity, but 
in some cases poisoned the wells from 
which the people procured their supply 
oE water, 

The criminal population in all our large 
towns amounted to many tliousauds, the 
number of crimes laid to their charge was 
appalling, and thougli tlio penal code was 
of the most sanguinary character, it had 
no effect in dimiiiislniig the amount of 
crime, In England, down to 1836, a 
prisoner under trial for felony was not 
allowed tho assistance of counsel Stealing 
from the person or from a shop an article 
of tho value of 6s, or Erom a dwelling 
or a ship an article of the value of 40s,, 
was punishable with death. So was picking 
pockets, and theft from a bleachfiold, and 
poaching by uigbfc, and stealing cattle or 
sheep. So was forgery, writing a tlireaten- 
ing letter to extort money, returning from 
transportation before the period adjudged 
by tho court, cutting down young trees, 
shooting at rabbits, appearing disguised on 
public roads — even injuring Westminster 
Bridge. Altogetliev there weie no less than 
223 capital offences in the criminal code of 
Great Britain ^Ycll might Sir Samuel 
Eoniilly declare that there was no other 
country in the world 'where so many and 
so large a variety of actions were punishable 
with loss of life,' Even in the year 1834 
four hundred and eighty persons wore con^ 
dcninecl to death — though most of them 
had their sentences commuted — and eight 
hundred and ninety -four persons were 
fteuLeiiced in the same year to banish- 
ment for life. 

The slate of the prisons was a disgrace 
to humanity. The cells were small, dark, 
damii, imveubjlaled, and swarming with 
vermin. No beds were provided, nor a 
siifficiont supply of food, and the hapless 
inmates had ofioii to implore the chanty 
44 
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of the passers-by,^ There was no separa- 
tion of the sexes, and no classi/ication of 
criminals A riisLic lad imprisoned for snar- 
ing a rabbit was nt once associated with 
old and hardened offenders, and came out 
of jail contaminated and demoralized. Tlio 
description ^Yhlch Lord Oockbiirn gives of 
the old Edinburgh prison, the celebrated 
‘Heart of Midlothian/ wm equally true of 
almost every jail in the United Kingdom; 
‘A most atrocious jail it was, the very 
breath of winch almost struck down any 
stranger who entered its dismal door. It 
was very small, the entire hole being filled 
with little dark colls; heavy manacles, tlio 
only security; airless, waterless, draiiilcss 
— a living giUYo. One week of that dirty, 
fetid, cruel torturo -house was a severer 
punislimeiiL than a year of our worst 
modern prisons.' A peculiarly nmlignant 
fever, generated by this pestiferous atino- 
sphere, swept off from time to time nmn- 
ber.s of the poor wretched inmates of the 
prisons of that day; and when the ^jail 
delivery' took 2 )IaGo at the ns.sizcs, and 
ihe prisoners M‘oro iilnced at the bar of the 
court, they not uu frequently hroughi in- 
fection and death to the jury, the witneasea, 
and the spectators, mid on one occasion the 
yiresiding judge himself fell a victim. 

Tlio harsh treatnient of tho sailors in the 
royal navy made seamen reluctant to cuter 
the sorvicG, and in many cases the shijis 
wore manned inainlj’' by tlie efforts of a 
[iress-gang. Diacijiliiio was maintained both 
in the army and navy by a savngo u.se of 
iho lush, which was not unfrequontly in- 
flicted for compiimlivoly slight offences. It 
was by no moans unusual to condemn a 
soldier or sailor to receive 50D lashes, and 
there was a noted case in 1811 when a 
soldier was sGutenced by a court-martial to 

^ A Btookj'iig Huspoiulcn hy a etriiig from tlio non 
)vn’.g of tto uimWal tlio oJiarjfcftbJo lo con- 

trilnito towaidB tins supidy of tlio waiita of tlio poov 
jiriaonars. Siv Waltoi ScoLb makes Iklio Ooliilti'oo 
s/iy, jii rtJhjsioji io tins priictico, ‘It ivndnA )io orinht- 
ablofonac, tliat am tlio lung’s Ijcdcsman and ciilifclod 
lo IjGg l)y -word of inoiitli, to ho ilHliiiigfovbawliocs out 
at tliu jail window wi' the Jib o’ a atoclciiig and a atiiiig/ 


1000 lashe.s, of which 760 wore actually 
inlJicLod, Tlio editor of a country iiews- 
2 )apor who called public attenLiou to tliis 
atrocious conduct was foiiiid guilty of liiiel, 
and sciilonced to ciglitecn months' imprison- 
monl. Even after the battle of Waterloo 
the 2 )roposal tliat tlio luiiushinent of a 
soldier or sailor should ho limited to 100 
laslie.s was rejected by the House of Com- 
mons without a division. 

The changes tliat have taken ^dace in all 
those matters during the Age we live ni 
aro as gratifying as usLonishiiig. On the 
Oontinent serfdom has been aholisluid in 
liiissiaaiid Au.stria; and tlimigli the secret 
societies by ^Yllicll the vast ilominions of 
the Czar arc honeycombed arc most dan- 
gerous k) Uic welfare of the country, and 
have at length, afler various unsuceessful 
attompls, brought about tlic aasussinatioii of 
Alexander II,, even tbi.s state is jireferublo 
to the stagnation and degradation, idiysical, 
intellectual, and moral, which cxislod under 
the despotic rule of NicholuH. (tcrnuiny 
has now becoino a compact and ^lowerful 
empire, and tljcro is good reason to liO))e 
that in time unity will be followed by 
national freedom. Italy i.s united and Ir(Hi 
from the Adriatic lo the Medilorrauean, 
and its fornior dynasties of petty ami 
tyrannical rulers have boon swept away 
never to rotuni And iliougb the armed 
Lruco wliieli exists on the Oontinent still 
causes an onor/nous oxjxmdiLuro of mmufy, 
and withdraws several rnillLon.s of tlie 
ilowor of the people from industrial ])uv- 
suits, coiiYortiiig Iheni into mere eonsiuimrs 
of other men's laliours, yot there is reason 
to \iO\)Q that, tlirongli tlie groat diffusion of 
knowledgo and tlio iucvoasiiig power of the 
people, Ibo Coiitinoiital autocrats will be 
Gomjielled lo beat their swords into iilougli- 
sliares and study war no more. 

In onr own country, even under ihe un- 
reformed rarliameiiL, tlm inlluomje of the 
rising 8j)irib of freedom and a .sense ol‘ riglit 
compelled the relaxation of the laws wliich 
for centuries liad rc.slrictod the liberties 
of the working classes Thu cxporlnliun 
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of niacliiiiery was no longer prohibited. 
Artisans were ponnitLecl to cany their 
labour to other countries, instead o£ being 
bound lilce serfs to the British soil. AVorlc- 
incii wcixi left free lo combine for the pur- 
pose of ob taming higher wages or better 
U’eatuienfc, so long ns they did not infringe 
the rights of others. The Teat Act and 
tile Uisabditios of the Boinau Catholics 
were nbolislied, and altiinaiely those wliich 
a f fee ted the Jews. These changes were 
followed by the reform of Parliameiib and of 
the tuuuicipal corporations j the people have 
been intrusted with the electiou of their 
I’opi'GsenlatiYes both in I^arliamciit and in 
the town conneds, and arc protected by 
the ballot alike from the inlimidntiou of 
tlio landlord and of the inob. The Criiuinal 
( ^xle has been vastly softened and improved. 
The shocking barbarities iuilictecl on women 
and young children in mines and collieries 
and otb('i works have been suppressed. The 
evils r(*HiilLing from the unduly prolonged 
l(il)ouv of child reii in factories liavo been 
reinecVicd ; the uuiploynienl ot those under 
nine years of ago is now prohibited, the 
working tiino of chlldron under thirteen is 
re.sU'ietcd to forty-eight hours, niul of young 
porsous under eigliteon to sixty-^nino lionrs 
weekly, The Ten Hours Act has imposed 
ii fuvtlior liniilatioii of their hours of labour. 
The laws of licalth arc now much better 
uiulcrslood tuul acted on, and the sanitary 
avraiigc’inGnls of our large Lown.s, though 
still far from jierfect, have undergono gicat 
iinprovonieut. In Londom Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and other cities, tho narrow lanes, 
closes, and wyuds, in which tlic pooler 
clas.scs wore crowrled togelliev in thou- 
sands, have been swept away and replaced 
by spacious slroots and coniforbablo dwell- 
iiig.s The gaols luivc been traiisCorined into 
roomy, woll-vontilated, and healthy places 
of coiiliiieincufc, whore provision has been 
made for Ibo instruction, and means zeal- 
ously employed for tho roforniation, of 
tho priHonors. Monopolies of evoiy kind, 
more especially tho rosLriclions on the 
importation of food for tho people, have 
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been completely abolished, and conimerce 
has now been made as free as the rvinds 
of heaven. The public revenue, too, is 
raised in a maimer which leaves the 
working classes completely exempt, if they 
only choose to abstain from the use of 
spirituous liquors and tobacco. The taxes 
on knowledge have been abolished; the 
circulation of public journals conducted 
with great ability has been enormously in- 
creased, while tho reduction of thoir price 
has brought them within reach of all classes 
of the coummuity, communicating intelli- 
gence collected from every quarter of the 
globe, and diffiisuig important information 
on subjects of vital interest to oil The 
penny postage has conferred inestimably 
groat benefits, moral and social as well 
as finanoial, on the muss ot the people, 
at the same time that it lias increased 
twenty-fold postal commiuiications ot every 
kind, and has at tlio samo time doubled 
the not revenue yielded by the post ofirce. 
Vast improvcinenta have taken place 
in inechamcal agency, shortening the pro- 
cesses of labour and improving the re- 
sults , and the steamship, the locomotive, 
tlie electric telegraph, uud the telephone 
liave increased enormously our command 
over the powers of nature and our supply 
of the necessaries and comfoits of life. In 
tlio cultivation of the arts as well os of the 
sciences there has beon a great improve- 
ment, and engravings which not many 
yours ago were the exclusive possession of 
the wealthy, are now brought within the 
reach of the working classes and extensively 
circulated among them. The discovery of 
the photographic art has been a source of 
great enjoyment as well as a benefit to 
millions, lias strengthened the ties of rela- 
tionship and friendship, and has secured foi 
posterity a representation of the niamiei.s 
and customs, unci tlie dress, dwellings, and 
modes of life of the present generation. 

The progress that has been made during 
llie present age in agricultural affairs has 
kept pace with tlie advance in mechanical 
agency Drainage, which has promoted 
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tliG health of tho agricultiiTal poxiulalion, 
has greatly increased the fertility oC the 
soil So have the use of artificial manures* 
Ihe steam and other scientific iiu- 

plemonts* 'winch, now Hint legislative in’o- 
tccLion has been withdrawn, liavo enabled 
the British farmer to keep his ground 
against foreign coiupctition, 

Jt is still more gratifying to observe tho 
intellectual and moral progress that luxfi 
been made during tho Age ivo live in, In 
nearly all tho Coiitinenial countries, and in 
America and the Dominion of Oaiiadn, gi^eat 
and successful efforts have been nmdo to 
piomoio tlic instnictiou of tho people ; and 
in Britain a national sysiein of education 
has been cstablislicd suited to the circum- 
slanees and coinmenstiralo ’with the ^yallt9 
of the nation, and bringing tho moans of 
instruction within reach even of the poorest 
classes of tho coinmnnity. TJic abolition 
of tho Bible monopoly and the institution of 
Bible Sociotiea have brought the Holy Scrip- 
ture?! within tho roacli even of the pooreat 
classes of ihe people, Benevolent assoeia- 
tioua in great numbers, and on a moat 
extensive scale, have been formed for the 
alleviation of all the varied forjns of human 
siiffernig — for the relief of the indigent and 
the imbecile, tbo sick and Ibe maimed, the 
nmiiiteiiancc and mstniction of tlie blind 
and the deaf and dumb, and tho sup))ort 
of widows and orphans. The insane arc 
now restrained by gentle treatment and 
kindness, instead of tlm harsh and brutal 
restrictions of cliains and darkness and 
strait-waistcoats. Mi.3sionary societies, in- 
stituted by nearly all denominations of 
Christians, have sent out ibcir agenta with 
the Bible in their haiuls iranslated into 
languages liithcrto uuwrilLen, to labour in 
almost every quarter of Hie world — among 
llic snows of Labrador and under tlic fierce 
heat of the tropics, in tlie islands of the 
Bacific, ui India, and China, and Africa, In 
the latter the researches of the ill n, sir ion 3 
traveller Livingstone have rolled away tho 
curtain of darkness which from time im- 
momonal hung over vast regions Ihthciio 


scaled against the march of civilixation, iind 
liavo opeiU 3 d a path for the missionary to 
make known tho glad tulings of tho (lospcl 
to tho benighted and degraded iiibaljitants. 
All these and many other cheering 'signs 
of the limes' warrant tho hope tliiit tlio 
time is approaching when 'the knowlodge 
of trhc Lord shall cover ilio oavLii us the 
waters cover tho sea,* and when riglit- 
ooiiHuoss and peace shall reign together 
tbrongliout the 'world. 

Our history of the present contiiry wmiltl 
bo iiicoiiijdolo without au account of the 
marvellous increase of jiopulutioii in tlie 
United Kingdtun since tho lirsl eeiisus, 
taken in I80L Previous to this period the 
number of the people had lieeu a fruilfiil 
source of controversy among politicians, 
but wc liavc nothing more reliable than tluj 
estimates of Bickmnn, based on tbo records 
of birtlis, deaths, and marriages coutaiiiod 
ill the parish registers, which were com- 
menced prior to the year 1000, and a.ssnin- 
iug that these bore tho sumo pvciporliou to 
Hie total population as (hey <licl in I8()L, 
Tho results, it not very h’UKtwevtliy, avo 
interesting as enabling us to make soiiui 
comparison of tho po))ulations of Muglaiid 
and Wales in Die presout and i)ro(!ethtig 
conturios. According to this esLimule the 
])opulfttion AX'us probably a.s follows in the 
years mentimied ; — 
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On the succeeding pago wc give in tabu- 
lar form the principal results of tlie consiusos 
of (heat Britain from tho first, in 1801, to 
Hie last, in 1881, and of Ireland from I81i] 
to 1881 'Idle issue in 1888 of the cor- 
rected results of the census of 1881 mvablrs 
us to give the pojnilatioiis of tlie counfies, 
principal cities, and towns of tho Uiutiid 
Kingdom in a form wlucli will Im coii- 
vonient for reference. 
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Kan If), ‘ 
llmeforA, 
lIuiLroi'd, 

Koiil, 

Ifaurntitf'ii 
LrifO'dcr, 
Lincoln, . 
MWtUi'si’N, . 
Maiinnnilli, 
Norfolk, . 

Nnjtliivniliton, 
KorlliiinUicTland, 
Mntlhik'linni, . 
Oxfi)id, . . 


151)3,170 
121,002 
, 203 003 

00,401 
077,70(1 
, 3,131,111 
1121,208 
, 403,013 

. 2,020,185 
211,2(17 
. 411,711) 

. 272,605 

, 331,81(5 

, 170,609 


lliltlaiKl, 

Salup, 

SupU'rifot, 

Hltinonl,. 

Suftoll^, - 

Siiiioyj . 

SllhSOY, 

■Wimvit’k, 

AYt'iliiKu'lan'lj 

'Wlltfl, 

Yoiki I’afatllidine, 
City, . ; 

|< Ni)L til Hiding, 

“ ^YoBt Riding, 


21,431 
2 IS, 014 
403,1(19 
081,013 
3.50, &sia 
1,430 8J9 
190,505 
737, SJ9 
01,101 
2r>8p(l5 
380,263 
316,4(30 
49,6.'X) 
310,2CO 
’2,17 DAU 


WAT.ys, 


Anglesey, . 
Hi noon, 
Cmdigan, 

Cm niarilieu, . 
Cm naivon, 
Doiiblfili, 
Flint, , 
Gliimorgmi, . 
Mnrlunoth, . 
Afonlgomoiy,. 
Poiiibroko, , 
Rn4iior, . 


61,Ua 

67,710 

70,270 

mm 

119,310 

111,710 

fc0,.‘ib7 

611,433 

62,039 

03, ns 
01,821 
23,628 


(JOKlll'XTKD POPUL.'TION OP TTTE CITIES AND 110E0DGH8 IN ENGLAND AND WALE.S HAVING DEFINED 
AIUNIOIl'AL on PAnLLniENTAItY LIAIITS, ACCORDING TO I'UE CENSUS OF 1881, 

Nc>ri^“Tlio Idler m In tlio tnklo (lonolcH Municipal lioroiiglm? }K PArHannintnpy boroughs} rn &2\ Miiiilcipfll nud 
Pal 1 immniai > , Ibfl I !m I Ih liclng oo-oxlcu hK o, 


Abninvoiii ■ 

AbniyHtwllh, 

Ablniplnn, ■ 
n 

Accrlngioii, , 

Aiulftvciij 

« 

Aiunilali 

AHliltni'iiiHlni I 
« 

Ayloiibniy, 


. m 

Vi 


• 


VdV 

7, ms 
r»,(wi 
c,():io 
31yl33 

r>»cr)3 

6,870 

,.f 18 

>i iRva 87 >010 
» 4!k4b0 
P 28,907 


roi». 

Uniibiiiy, , w 3,C(J0 
‘‘ . . ;i 12,072 

Dmmlcy, . . u 2Q,T1lO 

Ihuiifttaplo, 711 12,2H'2 

Itnri'on-ln-l'iiinosfl, ai 47)100 
Unuliigaioko, , m 0,(581 

Italli Oily, . p 63,785 

llntli, . . , ?,i 61,814 

2!a0ey, . i ui 27,606 

JloauinailKj . . 2)2B9 


Ikicclcq, 

Jludfni’d, . «J 

llay<vW upou- 
'J'n CG(1, . 9» 

Hox’iloy, 

Iloivjlloy, 

IllrtefoKl, ! 

PI) kunlicnil) . n. 

lUitimigliniii) ra 
iSlacUjnni, 


J’OP, 

6,721 

10/)33 


10,998 
11,126 
3,0^8 
B/ mS 
(1,512 
„ 8l,0flG 
» 400,771 
,1 101,011 


& p 

, 

fii 

P 

Vi 


Pop . 

Rhicklnii ii, . , jf 10O,(/2O 

ninckpool, . . ll»^29 

lUiindlOKl) . ”* ii373 

iJodinhij . . 6,r)0l 

“ . .2^ O.^GO 

PQllon, , . . 106,114 

, .p JO \ 905 

llootlo cum-LliinQiii»ni27y974 
. . . «« 14, till 

« . 18,873 

RrfuKovfl, . »a 183,^32 
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THE AGE W15 LIVE IN t 


POl’ 


Jliadfoid, 

p 180,450 

JliocknncK, 

, VI 0,217 

11 

jj 0,623 

Ilj'lil^'noi Ui . 

jji 6,885 


n 7/212 

llrldfi water. 

rti 12,007 

{biiliiort, 

HI & p 0,703 
. m 107,616 

Hut!)! ton. 

. ;) 120, MO 

HhsIqI, . 

HI & 20(3.874 

ISiicklnhdinni, 

HI 3,585 

^ (),8r)9 

lliinilcy, 

, m 58,761 


p 63,638 

lliiiidein. 

. in 20,522 

Iliirton-npoji-Ticnl, v\ 00,208 

Unry, , 

HI 62.213 

If 

i> 50,178 

iliiry 8t Edniiiiiilii— 

10,111 

Cal no, 

HI 2,171 

*1 

. ii 5,2 M 
«j 33303 

CniiilnlilKP, , 

li 

}i 10,878 

(’nutpibinv, 

HI iV ;j 21,7 h4 

CnuIJO 

i/i 82701 

(Jnidl^MU, 

HI !!,b60 
HMtiJ 35.HB1 

C'nillblo, 

(JaiitmiLlion, 

7/1 111,511 

Cm am von, . 

, in I0,2'>f3 

CJliaiil, . 

. 7/i 2,111 

Oliatlmm, 

p 40,788 
>j 311(1,708 

Cholriccij 1 

Cllicltuulinu),. 

U 13,072 

a 

ij .1(3812 

Clieiitor, 

HI 30701 

Chojkor f'lty. 

i» 40,072 

Uheitciliphlj* 

. «i 12,221 

(.Oilchcsltn, . 

. Jii 8,111 

Uhlphorttm Clly, p 0,000 

Chlp^iL'iiluiin, 

m 1,352 
. « b,77fl 

CUillililOK Mm'ton, ?» 4,107 

Chipping "Wj cfnnbp,m ID til B 


' . j) 13,151 

Cliilhtclnipcli, 

p 28.53,5 

CliPiiccslciv 

p H,.|!)l 

Cllthcioo, 

. Ill 10,170 

'• , 

.1) 11,1/2 

{ifjckcimmitU, 

. 77 7,188 

in Up 28,371 

Colclipfttar, . 

ConglGton, . 

, III 11,110 

Ciniw ay, * 

u\ .3,2 ‘li 

Covontiy, . 

. m 42, 111 

Covoiitry Cil\ 

, p 46,503 

<3rown, , . 

. Ill 21,385 

Cilcklailo, » 

. p 61,061 

Dnilliigton, . 

. in 06,101 


. ;i 03,428 

Dartmnullb 

. in 6,726 

p 74 8,850 

Davonliy, 

Deal, 

. 14 8,500 

Denhigh, 

14 0,585 

llerby, 

m 81,1(18 

ii 

p 77,(130 

Duvlyie*!, 

}» Si p 0,(1 1p3 

Dovoiipcirt, 1 

, j» 48,039 

. j) (>3,(ih0 

Dcw'Hbuij, , 

. 14 29,6:17 

, 21 «0,5li0 

Poneastor, 

. m 2l,13sl 

Dorclicslor, 

14 A: p 7,507 

Ib\Qr, 

T4 iSL p 3'V-!70 

UiolLwlch, 

. 74 ,3,701 

** 

. p 9.H58 

Diiillny, . 

p 14 40.252 

n 

. p b7,f727 

Dnnstnblo, 

HI 1,(>27 

Dm haul, 

HI 11,03J 

Dmluiin CEly, p 15,3/2 

Eiint llptCoiil 

. Ill 0,718 

i< 

p 50,05 4 

Evpshain, 

,iii&p 6,112 

E\plnr, , 

, 14 37,605 

Dxi'toi Clly, 

. p 17,151 

Dyo, 

14 2,208 


. p O/JO,! 


POP 


Fnlmonlb, , 

. 14 

6,673 

rnverabiiiu . 

p m 

8,010 

Fiiisbiiiy, 

• 

521,0.52 

Flint, 

p Hi 

6,0(J0 

I’olkcstoiiG, . 

111 

18,0^6 

Fiouic, , 

. V 

0,.377 

CbdcHlirail, in A p 

firV03 

tiliisloiibiii’y. 

P Hi 

3,710 

GloH‘-nj>, 

III 

10,571 

(ilollPflStor, . 14 

.^P 

;tG/i2t 

(jnihiliuln^) 

III 

2,5U5 

GmlinmirliPiEoi, 

14 

2,IBH 

OimiUiani, 

Hi 


n 

• V 

17,!U5 

UvavQ‘'uml, 

. HI 

2.1,302 

n 

■ P 

31,2H3 

(IvcPinvlch, 

2> 

207,028 

LiihiHly, tlival, 

. Hi 

28, 50:) 

pi >r 

. /» 

.15,351 

(alllldfllHl, 

. Hi 

10,858 

p( 

■ 2* 

1 i,r>03 


Atncpicsnolil, 

MniilonliPficV 

■i ^ 

Million, 

(< 

Mnlnu'Hbiivy, 

iMaKoj), 

iMiisiplicilPi, 

Maiicliostur ('U>, 

Mui({iltc, 

^Uirlboioiigli, 

Mriilow, OiUJit, 
iM nr \1 phono, . 
Mpi'lbyi-r>(l1ll, 
]y[|i1<U('>tfioiovi|;li, 

t/ 

Mlilliniiii, 
Mi)i)ni{)Mll]| . 
Moippll), 


POP, 

VI a7,r>ll 
p IJ7.(VJ0 
m 

w 2i),f5y;i 
p '2U,(U7 
01 {) 
p 7,1 ifj 

P p mi 

p 1^70 1 

Tonn.jii 

p 

in 

in i\i\ m 
p 5 IM) 
p i\Jlh 

()i;S7:i 
VI nrt,n:u 


72,110 

7,y2i 

(UU 

A,m] 

biunii 


Ilankupy, 

p .117,233 

lInlIJ'ax, 

14 ;» 73,6.10 

llniiloy, 

III 18/1(1 1 

llailUipool, . 

i 11) 12,3(31 

JIaiilcpoolil, Till), 17 'JO.OIIO 

llanvLch, 

HI A. fi 7,8 ic 

IliihtIngH, 

. HJ 12 25H 

r( 

31 17,7iH 

J 1 Gi foi (1 wo F»t, .HI (1,3!I.H 

Hodon, , 

. HI nrdi 

lIolHton. 

14 .'M.iJ 

r< ' 

17 7,1)35 

Iloiofoul, 

Hi As p JO.Hil 

lloiifard. 

. m 7,717 


.11 8,7 IH 

Iloywtinii, . 

14 22.1)711 

llonltou, 

. 14 

Hoi'piliinn, 

p 0,052 

llnililniiillclil, 

TI) 81,811 

4c * 

. p h/,l67 

Hull, . . 

. i4l5J,ilO 

n ^ 

p 10'J,UI1 

nunilngdo)i, 

. Ill 4/.12H 

ir 

, p 0,11(1 

llydn, . 

74 2H(„|n 

IJvtltc, 

. 14 1,173 

it ' ^ 

;) 28,239 

J psw loh, 

iiulcp 00,510 

Jaiiow,, 

14 2:),1(J9 

Kondnl.p 

Hii&n llhbfJO 

[Hd(1o)inhi8lor, in ‘21,270 

(1 

p 25.o:iJl 

Kb)«*H Cyini, 

34 iH.OlU) 

PI 

p 18,451 

KlniiHton-iipnn' 

ThiimcH, . 

34 20,0 18 

Kunrimbaiongb, p ri»0l>a 

LnmbGlh, , 

, , p 400,26:) 

liniicnHln) , . 

in 20,01)3 

LaiiiKSPblun, , 

. 14 3,217 

(I 

, ji 6,675 

Loamlngtoiij. 

HI 22,07!) 

TjCoiIh, 

Ill As p 300.1 10 

lolcestoi, , 

in A. p 12J/176 

LpoinlnHloi, . 

,v\i\sp 6011 

1.0 WPS, . 

p , p liplOO 

TpicUnpIil, . 

, Tij i\j p B,:i 10 

Lincoln, 

m it p 3/, 31 3 

Lliikuaitl, 

, , HI l,53G 

II 

1 p 5,501 

LI VC 1 pool, 

. T4 it p 552,508 

Lliinilovoiy, 

, , HI 2,<i:r> 

LlaiililUii’‘(, 

. 14 3,121 

Linulon CHv, 

J Hi A. p r>o,( r,"r> 

LonglOii, 

. . Ill 18,(120 

LooL]i, . 

. Ill I0,<i')l 

Lilli low, 

. . 14 77,0.15 

p( 

1 P 6,061 

Liilnii, 

. . Ill 2 JI,!)(pO 

Lvmi) UpgiH, 

. . HJ '2,(117 

LymhigUni, 

1 111 *2,110 


p 5,108 


Noaili, . . vt 10,1011 

Np\mi)K, ifi it P 1 1,1HH 

Non bill y, . m 10,1'U 

NunniihlKi-iiiiiloi- 

Jaiiu\ 17,bOS 

“ p 17,0)0 

NoMPiihlln niioii- 
*ryim, . in i<l ,j I 
Niinjioil, I <)rWl^;lit,«JV),fl i7 
•' p o.m 

N(nv)Kii t,Moniuon11i,tii <'irj,!Ub 
Ninv SIhiioUiuii, p 41!, 050 

Now Wliuhior. . in 10/2 /O 

*■ p ll),0)b3 

NnitliallPJlon, ^ p 5,1 lb 

Noi UitiiiMibin, . 74 r>l,hSl 

f- . p 57,511 

Noi'wlpli, »i I'iii 07, mu 


Niitllngbaui, 

. 14 1 

186,575 

II 

. p 111,(UH 

Olillmm, 1 

. HI , 

111,61') 

pi 

■ /' 1 

[52,516 

7,817 

Oipwusliy, 

p HI 

Ovni Dai'vvrn, 

, . Hi 

20,711 

Oxhnd, . 

Hi 

65,611 

Os find Clt) , 

P 

.10,8 17 

ronibi'oUd, . 

Hi 


IVuiyii, 
I’cnijii and 

P 14 

Fab 

6,1(16 

inontb, 

. . p 

18,072 

I’lnimnipn, 

. Ill 

12,400 

rnlQibr iini|{1i, . m 

21, 2 '.8 

I’nti'rhoinngli t;ity,p 

22,601 

Vntoinllolil, 

t'lyiiioiKh, 

- 2> 

(1,516 

. 74 

')3,Vlll 

i( 

■ ■ P 

76,(0i0 

1 hill toll ad, . 

1 . Hi 

H,7{)B 

n 

P 

15, ,162 

I'ncilp, , 

* Hi A. p 

12/110 

Ihii't'pHiniitli, . 

. HI it p 

127,080 

I'loiilon, 

. . Ill 

1)6,567 

f 

. . p 

(n,7‘.!0 

E w niii'ir, 

. HI 

3,212 

honillng, 

HJ it p 

42.0,51 

It vigil to, 

III 

18,662 

ItlDbininul, 

. HI 

.1,50'! 

“ 

. /' 

5,5 1'2 

llliuin, . 

Hi As p 

7/1110 

Km lidalr. 

, VI A. p 

(>8l(!6 

1{<i(’ln"itp|', 

. Hi it P 

21/107 

Uiinnicv, 

< . HI 

l,'20l 

6I,/H2 

KntliPiliinii, 

. Hi 

Itnihln, , 

. Ill 

6,036 

JlyiU), . 

p Hi 

11, UU 

Ih 6, . 

p IJi 

1 '22 L 

' , 

• V 

(Cun 

Haftinu-'SValdoii, hi 

(kn(.ti 

St. Albiin'n, 

. . Ill 

10 061 

Si. llclpn'fl, 

, . HI 

n/, 10.1 

St Ivii'i, t'oi'inv III kill 

(j. 1 1.1 

pp 

' P 

8,800 


K(. 1\(>s, Ilnnta, 
iSikToiO, ' 

Hjillshiiiy 01 Now 
Sill iiui, 

Hnll^huiy ('by or 
Now sin inn. 
Sandwich, . 

He ui hi n finish, oi 
Sli. fioKhmy, 

HliollloM, . in 

HliloblM, HonUi, m i^ 
Hliiuwnlimy, miV 
Soullunnploib 
Soutli MuUoii, 
KniUlipoit, , 
Hontluv ni'k, 

Hn 11 tbw 1)1(1, 
SliiO'otilj 

Slnljbiltlf;p, , 

Hlnnifinil, 

htiu'Upoi'l, Ml 
Hlocktiiii, 

Stokfl iipoibTiciit, 

4t O 

Sti'iiirotibnii-Avoii, 

Sttoiid, , 

Nil d bill I, 

Hiiuilpuivtiil, , 

o 

SwiinHcii, 


POP, 

111 0,001! 
^1 l/<lVi]5 

m 11,702 

p ir»,nso 

111 y.Hiit 
p 15,055 
p 00.501 

Hi y.iuy 
p H,170 
p liSl/jOH 

p fi(i.s/ri 

P yn.iTH 
(10,051 

ni o,nio 

m 0'2,2(in 

p '221,010 

m 2,107 
in 10,1177 

P 10,001 

m ‘22,7S5 
p mi, 07 1 
m H,77,n 

p 

j) 511,5511 
14 41,015 
P 55,157 
in 10,201 
p 152,001 
0.05 1 
P 40,587 

m O.fiHJ 

74 11(1,512 

p 12(,H1L 
Hi 05,50/ 


Tiiin worth, . in l.HOl 

<' . p 14,101 

'ruinilnn, . tn ik 10,(114 

Tiivlnldulc, , , p (l,H70 

Tiilihy, . . 14 4,750 

Ti mini (It'll, . 1 m 0,020 

TirnKPHlniiy, tjj A ;> 5,100 

'J’liplltud, . VI 4,002 

Til I rale,. .p 0,1 II '2 

■J'lvinlnib . in A p 10,102 

'rui'iln^vloii, . . Hi 0,115 

ToliiiH, ^ I t/j 1,000 

'low iiv If inn Ip In, p 100,107 

'I'nnii, n\ \ p 10,010 

'ryiuniiniilh, 7/iA./J I1,11H 


III A p 
, III 

• )> 

. HI 

V 
' P 

ill 
7JI p 

P 


Wiilcnllpld, 
WllllllllilMlI, 

NViiliiiilt, ! 

4i ^ 

Wni'olmiM, p 
■\Vmi’bi(;li'n,. 

Wnnvli'k, 

■NVi'diuuibui'y, 

Sv ' pIIh , . p 14 

Wpliibpiiiil, < • III 

Woni Ill'll, . Ill 

. V 

Wi'rttlnn}, p 

Wpatniliinlni (Mlv./i 
^S^'yiiuinlli iinil pMnl- 

Pl 111 I 111) l((1jOHpl4A.J) 

Wlillbj, p 

Wiilii'hiivnn, , j> 

WIkiiii, , Hi ‘L p 

WlUnii,, p 

WhlPllPMtOl, HI /• 
WIipIK'pIi, . HI 

\Yolvnilnuiiplini, p in 


WoiMbiiiink, 
Wiiu'inilpv, 
Woii'Pdtnr (31 1 V, 
Wip.Nlniin, . 


00.051 
2.^0:i 
8,1111 
58,7115 
50, 102 
0,000 
11,15' 
.15,250 

II. HOO 

i2i,.n/ 
4,0.1 1 
7,10/ 
18,11" 
■20,002 
0,01 1 
220, 'JOS 

III, 7 lb 
U,02l 
lO/'O.’i 
40,101 

0,802 
17,780 
I),*' 10 
75.(00 
lOlpO’U! 

/>o:m 

;i;i,'i50 
.10/15 1 
10,0/8 


Yaunoutli, (lii'Jit,. hi 40,15') 
Yco\ll,, . p III 8,170 

Vink, , . Ill 4!i.ri,!0 

V(nk(3ILy, . p KO.Ori 
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rorULATION OP THE COUNTIES OP IRELAND IN 188L 

I IjfUtsten', 


TO^ 

Orrlow Comity, dyjjtty 

Dioffijcclji, County of 
I'WH, . . 12,2J)7 

Diiljlln Citj, , , 2 ID, 002 

Dll 111 ill Comity, . 103,303 
KiUloic “ 75,804 

Kllkomiy CJty, . 12, ‘299 
Kilkenny Comity, , 87,2!Ji2 
■' , 72,852 

LonKfoid “ . 0l,00fl 

I'OiUh " . (I5;)H7 

Mo-ith " . 87,100 

Qiiron'h •' .73,121 


Wphtmoiilli Couiily, 71,70bi 
WcMmd •' . 133,8-11 

WicVluw “ , 70,3^b0 


1 1 Munsiif, 

c^lrvre CoiiiiLyj IU,-157 

CoikCHj, 6(1,124 

{’oik Comity, , 315 1S3 
Kcily Ciiiiiil\r, 2(11,031) 

IdnioHp.k Ciiy, 38 , 5 fla 

LiintnU’k Uoimty, 142,070 

Til»Pfll HI y County, 199,012 


I'or, 

'Wnlci fold CUy, , 2 j, 457 
WivtCi fold Count ir, 90,311 

III. UliU}, 

Antrim County, 227,720 
Amingli Goiiiiiv, , 103,177 
IkdM^t Hoioiigli, ,209,12*2 
CnuIclcfui'gKB, Cl) of 
Tom n» , 10,001 

Cnvnti Cnuiily, . . 129,170 

Du Jii’ffal L'tmn ly , lii Mj 0,)6 
Doi^H County, 2lS,190 
Pel jihumgh County, 8 1,670 


Lfindoiidciry,Co and 
City, , , 101,091 

Monni^Imn County, 102,743 
Tyionc County, 107,719 

IV, Cmtau^ht 

Cal way County, .222831 

(jJalnay, County of 
I’owii, , .10,171 

Lollrliij Couiilj, U0,97i 

Mayo '• 245,2 li 

llo^coinmoii ' , 132,490 

Wllgo " , 1LI,D78 


J'OPULATION OF TinU PARUAHENTAllY IJOROUOITS AND CIVIC AND MUNICIPAL TOWNS OF 
IRELAND FROM THE CENHUrt RETURNS OF 1881. 


No'lp. d’liQ luttav G In lUc toliln doiiotca Civ to Vhvuh; lioroiieliH; c nud jj 

Hit) llinltfl ljuliig CO o\lciisi>o| and t, tliu Municipal toniia. 


mu 

AkIpo, . , , c 2,022 

A rHlo\7, . . 0 4,777 

A thJonofnai't of), c&p H,072 

Atliy, , 0 4,161 

OaRcniilHtowii, , c 2,141 

Dallji Iggnii, . c 2,119 

mark lock, , c H.002 

111 ay, . , d U,onB 

CnIInn, . , . c 2,010 

Carlow, . r it2» 7.185 

ClnitArf, . 6 4,210 

Dftlkny, , , , c 3,2fl4 


PROVINCE OF LEINSTER. 


POl'. 

Droglipdfl, . c 12/297 
'* f P 14,092 
111 11 niconili 11 , CIoiill ITc, 
ainUJlnHiioln, o 4,876 
. c 219,002 
p 273,282 


IlliWIii, . 
inmdiiik* 


Lnnlmn tky, < 
Oorcy, . 

KoRs, . 
Kllkitnny, 


IIOID 
p 11,971 

> 0 5,OOQ 
. c 3,159 

. c 

. p 16,276 


Klllln-uy and Rally- 
hrack, . . c 2,007 

Kings toivn, e 19,080 


Longfoul, . (3 4,330 


MaiyhoroiiRli, , c 2,878 

MoiintmclHck, e 3,120 

Mullingar, t, 4,787 


Nanu, , , c 3,808 

^alan, c 3,873 

NovkiWge, , fi 

Ken KiInialnfiiiTii, 6 MOl 

Non Ko«9, c&p 6,070 


Civic and PmUftwentary, 


Pauoiifitown, . c 

f'fliiikruko, , c 

Purtailliigtan, . c 

“ • ■ F 

TtalknilnG^ niiU 

iCailigai, . , c 

SkcrilG'!, . c 

Tilni, . , , i 

Tull iinoro, . l 


Wcxfoid, 

Wicklow, 


i. & p 
. 0 
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Dandnn, , 

. f 

3,997 

‘1 

j> 

6,919 

RnKi'j, , 

c 


CiiIku’, . 

. (“ 

2,400 

Calun'Hlveon,, 

. c 

2,003 

Caiilrk'On^Siilv, 

c 

iWa 

Canin')!, 

, n 


Clinrlovlllp, 

. c 

2,700 

Cl aim kilty. 

c 

n.r)7a 

Claniiu'l, , <’ 

dsp 

9, 325 

Cm Ic, 

l! 

N1,l‘il 

it 

. j> 101,11)0 

Duiigjuvaii, 


9,000 


7,001 


Dmnuftuv^ayi 

Ikmi«, . 

rtnmo)', 

I'NiLliiml, 

K’iMftmy, 

Klh'iiHli, 

kliiHalo, 

<1 


Llmui lok, 

LlHinorOj 

IjUtuMul, 


.c 2,010 

f & P 0,307 

0 0,151 
. i 1,U.>3 

c tt.OJiL 
. c 3,6(15 
(7 5 983 

. n.ODB 

c 386(12 
;> 48,070 

t 1,800 

. c 2/J06 


JlactQQiu, 
MitHow, 
MlikUntoii, , 
Mltoh-aUlowii, 


Ncuagli,. 
Non'CHbllo, I 


Pahiagc, West, 

Qiicon Blown, , 

llatUkoalo, , 

Roscroa, . 


. <! 3,099 

r & p l/lil9 

. c 3,369 

. c 2,41)7 

. a 6,422 

c 2,180 

c. 2,1(0 

. fJ 9,765 

. c 2,510 

. c 2,601 


RLlhli&Tacn, » 

Toraplcmoro, . 
'J’liiJikfi, 
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Tialec, . 

T’ranioio, 
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Youglitil, 
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« 0 

. c 

. c 
. c 
. c 
>p 
. c 

. c 

• p 

, c 

r 


VQ^ 

4,053 

23,222 

2.a5r 
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21,370 


2,22r 


1,586 

5098 
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3,031 
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4,630 

7,274 

9,010 

9,30(1 

2,0^3 


22,457 

2D,18l 


6,310 
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Anti Ini, , 

. t 

1,017 

1 CnnlcknmcioHH, 

. c 

2,002 

EinilhUllcn, . 

c &.p 

5,712 

Luigaii, 

. c 

10,195 

Ainmgk, . 

ti iC p 

lo/mi 

CamicVUinMj, 

. t 

1,810 
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. i 

i;)03 

Cavini, . 

e 

3,050 

Gllfoid, . 

. l 

L321 
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c 

3,569 

Dallybuy, 

i 

1.05 L 
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Ctdpininu, 
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. c 
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ft.SUO 
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c 

3,293 
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. 0 

1 1,603 
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. a 

VVW3 

ki 

' P 

O.ftUl 




</ 
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c 

2,HI0 
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TUK AOE ■\ra TjIVIC IN’, 


I’OI-ur«V.TION 01' TltH t'OUNTII'.S 01 8<!0'l't,(Vi;i) IN 1881. 


1. 2foyihe)*it, 

Sliollftiul, ■ . , . 

Oikucy, . . > . 

CJalthiKHS 

SUtliui'liuuU . . , . 

I’or. 

20,705 

!18>15 

ao.oro 

II, Ao///l-DV.Wci» 


lloH'i niul Ci’omnrty, 

. . . . 

7H,r>l7 

oo,tr»i 

Iir yn. 


Nairn . 1 « . 

lillBln (or iroiay), . 

HaiiOf, ... 

AImu (Irmi, . ■ , 

IClueaulluo, . . . , 

10,155 

10,7^4 

02,705 

51.1(11 


IV. Kd'ti-MihfKl 

i*o[v 

Foiriir, 

25(1,500 

JVitli^ 

1211 , nor 

I’llO, , 

171, Dili 

KllilOri'J, 

5,007 

(Jluclcuuuiniin, . 

25,08 > 


StliUnK, , 

11 2,1 [5 
75.!)' (A 

Dumhai (an. 

Auon, 


]lutp, 

17,057 

VI, v/f r/i. 

IlOllIlQU',, 

25 V17I 

Ayy, 

aiv.r.v.) 

IiniiiU'k, . 

OUJ/112 


Vjr, fioKth^rs^dsian 
r.lnlltliRfnv, 

H mill 111 III nil, 

JJonvlck, . 

rochh'H, 

HnlkliK 


YIII. Southf'Jd, 


1)iiiiiri[oht, , 

Kh'Kciidlii'ljjlit, 
^VlJ'tO'vn, , 


T'Oh 

<in,ru() 

«ri,'Jiii3 


5'l.-l 12 
7d,no 


roinriATiON Tjrn rAiiuA.^[MNTAUY and uoyaj. iiirtwnw ov DL'O'irANi) w 1881, 


riwitii- 

UldlllLt^ 

lluih'lin, 

lol> 

Aliordcmi, . .lOAnua... 

A lull 1(1. . , . DVidJl . 

Animn, , . . . i 

Anhti'iillinr, I'lastpi, l;il!) . 

\iiKtiiitlii,r, ^YoHUI|% TiM .. 

Aibrontli, . 5i!lt7f>!l .. 

Ancbfoimnclity, -- 

Ayi, . . . . 


llojal 


Uu' 




J 52.3 

hSi\ 

‘ilHlO 

H,770 


llnnl, 

Umiiliin, , 
nuirUlhliuiil* 

Onmiilititloivn, 

(Ji-nll, 

OlOMKuly, 

(lUllQM, 

CuU'OhH, . 

Ulllini, 

nin^Mynll, 

nciiiinclij 

Diiiiiiiaitnii, 
blllll 
Diiiilmi , 
Diiiuipo, 
J)|lllful'TllllnQ| 
DyHait, . 


... 5, '21)5 

4,011!) o U,ll)7 

. . ')/l70 

i,M5 . i,[ti 

»,nr»u ... — 

‘Aodij .. 

n7» „ ,'lhO 
C.OIO . , 4,001 

1.1121 1/121 
107 .. doT 
12), . lo.hoa 
17 .Oil 2 .. 1571'.) 

:M157 ... D.TIiJ 
uo.orii). iio, 0 (n 1 

i7,oHi,. ty.m.'i 

10,b77 2,(115 


1^11 far, . , 

Hni 1 OH, 

I'oiti'ose, . 

Vania 

iiii'utaiV 

ikTiiJi'i. 

I8IV. 

12,ttl7 . 

. 8G1> . 

lli.yal 

Auutli'* 

ini' 

111,570 

,1,110 

DHd 

DftluMAclfl, 

( { la'iKow , 
lUrniiorkj . 

I2 1ivri . 
187,1)85 . 

. 05,1102 . 

100,078 

iradiHiiftion, , 

IlninlltoiO 

Un.wlpk, . t 

. .1,0(11.. 

. 1JI,1)05 . 
I0,lill .. 

4,0 i:i 

nray, 

liivnilun'vlr, 
ru\ri'It(>i<liiii|7, . 
)nv«irtKKh, 
luvui'urlP, . 

Xi'vJiio, 

001 

. 1,0 05 .. 
. 1/5 11» , 

. 17,305 

2, Dill . 
W,li>0 .. 

010 

2.111 

l.lOit 

i7;i(i,7 

2,05<) 

1,5m 

JcilburKli, 

. n,ioiJ .„ 

2,4J]2 

ICIlnmuintk, . 

ICllioiiiiy, , 

KinKluiui, 

Kliit<)io, 

ICh'koaldl, 

TCliJu^ndbunlil, 

Kirkwall, . 

. 2I,07H , 
. 2,751) 

. 1,71)0 

. 001 . 
in, 5 JO . 

. ‘J/.?! . 

3.021J . 

2,730 

I.i'V) 

(SlJl 

2,i;ms 

2,571 

2/11'l 


HI Kin, 

Falk I mill , 
LVUk Irlf , 


, ^ ... 2S(l 
, 220,557 ... i28,!l.')7 
. 7, .113 . 0,2hG 

. — 072 

10, 170 . — 


l.ftiinw, . 

Laudoi 

Loith, 

IjlnlitliROiv", 

Loolnniilicii, 


4,010 .. 5871 

t)(»l . 1,01 1 

59,100 . . — 

fl.lHO }),720 

1,210 1,5.15 


Jfnnli'OHP, . 
Mlnihulbni^fl), 

I'ailla 

mud ay 

Ilia Kiel 
vne 

, 14,117,3. 

, 7,800 

llajal 

IlnraliH 

I'Ol' 

11,177 

N III i n, , 
NowliuriOb 

Nuw (.KilloiV'rty, 
Nftrlli llcnvUdc, 

. 4,101 

! 422 ! 

. l,G0a 

4.(5fl!5 

1,h;)8 

JV)8 

1,177 

Oban, 

. IV nil 

- 

l*nb(lpy, . 
Pci'bliiM, 

Doitli, 

I'oiniliCiid, 

I'Utnnwcrni, 

■*<)] t Olaiij'iMv, , 
l‘nitobull(i, 

55,1127 

. 20,1)1')!.* 

. 2, ('87 

. Ifl/'OJ . . 
0*701 ... 

2.OO0 

27,207 

2*71(1 

Qnppiisfdijy, , 

. 1,070 

l.fllll 

liciifjow'i 

Kntlipmiy, , , 

Uiiiiio) Klon, 

. 4,825 . 

11,2(55 

5,115 

11,17:1 

8t. Aiidniwu, . 
8anr|nbiii, 

Hfllklik, . , 

SUi'liiiK, . 

‘Sti'amuor, 

. (1,158 

. 1,0159 

. (I/HH) .. 

. 101K)1 
0,1512 

0. 4011 

1, ‘JOO 

n.iyio 

12,101 

.3,155 

Tain, , 

. 1,742 . . 

2,221 

'Wblllioi'n, 

Wick, 

WlK(nuti, 

. . 

. 8,dJ(5 . , 

1,7J2 

1,0 m 

I, 11(5 

J, 7M) 
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Duko of ^YollJnghm an ITcumui, ‘120-lnbr(idiux-a 
tho iivBt Tleforiu Bib, Chaii x\iv, i25™'rhi fti-mnd 
Ref oi'in Bill, Chap vw dOO^The third Kefurin Bill, 


Vol U, Chap i -IDm lUiiigimthm, 12 Uosmnes 
Ollh'o, ID -The Reforni Bill 1‘iiMHod, 20- hhisb Re- 
formed Parlianu'iib t'a"ii(‘H tho Coeroion Aet ainl 
Bill for r<‘fi)nnmg tho Ii'ihIi (dunoli-dlis Covoni- 
iiicnt defeute<l on llio Malt '^IViv^-llonewH the Bank 
Clmrtor and East India Co'n (Jharter, Cha[), 
IV 85- Carnes tho Bill for Abolition of Slavery, 
120“ ItoBignation of Four Meinherb of hi)H Cabinet, 
130 -Rot'oijsbvuctiou of tho Coveiinuonfc. 13l~-Jlis 
Uefngn.itioii, 135 -Declines ClUee on Peel s UoHigim- 
iioii, 1 03. 

ITivLoas Corpun Aet nnspended in 1H17, Veb I 55 71 
The SiinpimHion A<'b lopealed, 71- 70. 

Itanipilon (/liihn, Vtd 1. 52 

Hanover, Sopurabion of, from Croat Britain and Ae- 
ooHmim of tile Buko of CuiijbeiTand, Vol. 11. 285 
Arbitrarv Cniiduot of the Ring, i/j 

llaiiHard, Dari i lu i lent at y JhaiiterH, (Jaso of Sioekdale 
iigiiinat, Vol. II 3.55. 

ITavtmgttui, Mavnwm of, app<unb'd hnUan Sv'Cretavy, 
Vol. U^ 202. 

] Ins tings, Wan on, < lovornoi -( bnieral of Bengal, I lealli 
of, Vol 1 . 117. ^ ^ 

I 111 V(4oek, C (moral IFeniy, Inn Arrival at Allaliabad, 

Vol IM.Slil Ills Chiiraetor ainl C.ireei', 33L De- 
feats Nairn Muh lb beloro Ca^nlpol’e, 3,15- doiiieil by 
< Uineral On tram, 31(1 Relieves FaK'kiuuv, 317 -IFis 
Death, 35S 

'MIciarfc of hFidbithiaii,” the (JolebraLeil Kiliubnp'h 
Prihon, Lord Cnckburn'BDeseuptionof, Vid, IV. 3 5. 

lleriioH, Mr,, Yo] I. 313, and note, 3)8. 

Hill, Sir Rowland, 1 /aboard of, in leforiu the Postal 
SyHloni, Vol 11, BIO-B-ID— JHh Selioino of eheap 
Lkwtnifo adopted, 350 -Aiipoinbcil Seerntaiy to IJie 
j \)Ht Ollice, 35 1 -1 1 iH Death, 352 

Holland, Ijord, Rupiiorts Caiiuing’H Ministry, Vol 1, 
315, noticed, 313. 

I I ol land, DiMsolution of Union ^uth Belginni, Vol 1 1 
(diap. 11 . 25 

Ilona, William, Puldiuatums of, Vol, I. 80, 81- -llm 
till 00 'ITials, 81-8.7 

f Ionic, Tli(aJd(»ro, beeoinea lilditor of tho ilolni Jhid^ 
Vol T 250 

Hope, Bngadior Adrian (see India), Death of, Vol 
III 355. 

Ilurnor, Pranois, Notice of, Vol. 1. 27-'Sydin*y Sinith’H 
Trilmtu to, i/;.— 'Ilia Croat Speech againattho (Icon- 
tiatioji of tho Fioiibierfl of Franoo by an Allied Force, 
44-50. 

llotLuntots, Oppreflaion of, by tlm Baora, Vol, IV 
Chap, xvii, 2D8 -T'hoir Eniaiieipatnjii, ih 

Iluino, Josepli, Vol. I. 253 

Ifungiiry— Conslitutiou of the Kingdom Isuttuuth's 
Careex -Dathyaiii’a Miniati y —Invasion of the ( h'o.ds 
' — Physical (Ton foil nation of— Arthur Chrgei- lVa> 
with Auatrui 111 18^18, Vnl III Chap vii^ 155 

HuHkmaon, Mr., Vol 1 23, 121, 255- iIoiijh Welliiig- 
ton'f) Cabinet, 325— iJcHigns, 333 “-ilm Dditli, IID. 

Tncnnio 3’(ix, Vol, I. 42, 50 -.52, 

India— Wai "with Scan do Mapn' Ontiniu and Sir 

(dial lea Napier Aiiin'xalioii of Seinde 8ii Homy 
iraidmgo appointed Co\ei iioi -Ccnoral AO airs dl 
Cwalior, Vol. IF, (Tiai». x\ 41 - Naliiic and ( iansc'i 
of tho JMntiny - Meerut “ Nana Sahib Sir t'nlin 
Campbell doHmiclied to- Dutiinab at Mhou 
ah ( ’awnporo, Vol III Chap w 21)3 Siato of Patna 
— Diriapore ' .Sir .lainoH Culram 'Idio Siltlm .Sir 
fbihn Lawionec -Sir lleniy Dawrein’e- tieiiend 
ILiveloek — 'I’he Maasiuut* ol Cawipmrtj- INigliL oi 
Nana Saliib - Ci neral Neill, Chan, \vi 323 Slate 
(jf Oiido— Sir H Fjawreiiee appoinled ( JoniiniHsinnm' 
— llm Death - Siege of liiu'know- -Relievoiiby llav*-- 
loek ami Duirain - Death of Comaal Neil! Siege ot 
Delhi— 'JhigadiiT Aicholnon’o Death Cimtun) cJ' 
Dtdlii, CJi.Lp wii, 310— Sir (John I ^nmiHuOl pro- 
eecdn to ( ia\vn]Joie - Itelioves liiieknou Di^alJi of 
Jliiveluek— Ceiioral ^Vindhanl (lefenled (J/iiilnre 
of Faickriow— i leath (if Sir William Peid Sir rlugh 
Rose— Death of Adiiau Df»lie -h'lnal Sii]»pveMHioii 
of tlio Mniiuy— Reaigimliou ul Lmd Ellen Immigb, 
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^ 3l>j— IC fitl of the Ensl Ijulin OomiJaiiy 

" "Ircniaference i>f the Oovennuoiib of, to tlio Clo^Ml 
'-Ollier of the Star of, Vol, IV. Ohan i. 

loKcrinaTi, Battle ot, Vol ill 21)3. 

iivlaiul, Viaitof Oooriro iV. to, Vol I 250— Bifitraeteil 
State oE, m IB'3'2, 284 — State of, m l&2o — ^Tho Boman 
Catholic Association— 0 'Connell rctiiiiieil for Clave 
- Rolief Bill \msac(l, 01»ai>. xix 33-1— Stato of, m ISIW 
'-'llio Coercion Act— Bill for rotormuiff Iho Cliuicli 
-Vibhcs, Vol II. Olinn iv bl) -The Titlio Bill, 
128— J^ord John KuH&GlrH Declaration i’o;(ai’tliug the 
t ;iiuich oh TiO-'J ho Tithe Bill in 1835, 2J7~Orangc 
BoiLi^es, lllcyfiil Constitution and Conduct of, 239- 
I liflsoliitum oftlio Lodi^es, 2U>— Scaiidaloua State of 
the Miiiuoiimlitics, 255 -Corimmtioii Bill hud a*ndc, 
258— Titho Bill abaiulonod, ih —Municipal Bill 
vaRHcd^ 270 -Kew Booidiaw BiU, 277— Boor*Law 
iUid Titlio Bills passed, 331, 332— Coriioratioii Bill 
udaiuloncd, 3IB— Famine in 1810, Vol HI. Chan 
IV 91— Anai’cliy and Crimo iii, 112— Cooicion Bill 
of 1817,113— State of AlfauHin 18-i8— Smith OH Irion, 
and Mea^lior— The Yoiin^^ Trolaiul Party, 
(Jhaji IX. 103 ' Fenian IiisniTectioii in Sub- 
peiiaiim of tlie Uahvas Act— Fenian lUeuigs 

— Attoinnt on (y'lorkomvoJl Pnsuit, Vol IV, Cliap. 
\'i. 112— Hfciitoof Iho Chin di— Its lliHuslahlishineiit, 
(3iai). vii Mll—lhe Land Tenure Svstoiii, 250 -Mx. 
(liadHtondft Xmv\ Bd\, if; —Ilia Uinva'SitY 11111,259. 

living, I'ldward — IBh Ministry, Pomihinty, and 
(diaraoter— Ills Tllnes.s and Death, Vol. II Clinij 
ix, 209. 

Italy, liiftiirrcclion in, in 1830, Vol II Chap. lii. 65— 
Tieatincnt of, hy tlio AiistnnnB— Inaurrpctionfl in 
Milan j Jnterforence of the Kiiii' of Sardinia 
and his Defeat^ Vol. IIL Chap, vi 130 nxul Chap, 
vii. 158— Cm el tics of the Kin^yof HaplcB oxpoBiid hy 
Mr (iladHtoiKj, 210— 'J'leuty liebwecn France and 
Sardinia-* War declared af^niiiHb Austria — (hiri- 
hahU’s SnceiHSL'S— -AnstnanB doFcntcd at Maffonta 

aiul Solfuniio -Peaco with Fraiieo- Italy ditWiatia- 
llod“h'iiilui '0 i>f ViopoBcd Unliuii Confcidoratioii— 
iSniiexaiioii of'J'ii8(taiiy and tho idOniilia to iSardiina 
--Savoy and Nice ceded to Franco- Carihaldi aids 
tho Sioiljans in tlieir Bovolb— Kiifcors Kaplea-Ex- 
inilsioii of I'^nmois 11.— Invagicui of tho Paital Slatea 
liv iho S;ua\u\iftna "F2tstid)\«ihm«xvi of the K.xn^Unx\ 
op' Death niid Character of Count Cavoiir, Vol 
iV, Chap. i. 9- Haul of (Janhahli in 1862, 90 — 
Mi'ctin^ of tlio (TOiioral Coiuieil at Rome— Over- 
throw of tho T'ompoxiil Power of tho Pope— An- 
no \at inn of tho J'upal Stales— Homo niadu tho 
(Capital of, CJiaj) xiii 230. 

Jamaica, Cnud 'IVealinciifc of Slaves in— JiiBiirrcotioii 
111, Vol. If (Jhap. V. 101— Jiifaiuons Comlucb of tho 
Plaiitei’H, 338 -Tho ApproiiticeBliip Syatoin aban- 
doned, ;tlQ— The Aewemhly of, Ahdiccvto their Func- 
iioiiH, 3-11 -'J’ho Miniatry iiro]>rj90 to fliiflpeiul tho 
Coimtiiiitionof, ib — 97io hfolhouriio Minis try 'a Now 
1 li] 1, 3-12- Insm rectum in 1 865- f Joiidnet of Cox'ornor 
iCyio Bxeeiition of Mr. Cordon— Tho (lovoinor 
HiiHpmuletL-Ucpovt of tho CommiSHion of Imiiury, 
Vol. IV Chap VI. 117. 

Jewfl, Propoaal to repeal the Civil Disnhilitiea of, 
Vol I. :i8i 

Kai«, 1 ieroio Dufciico (J, hy the TiiiLh, Vol 111. 287 

Krill, Duho of, Bon of Cern’ise lit. — Kxs Death aucl 
( 'jiaracior, Vol T. 151. 

KoHHiibli, Louis— lliu ( 'areor— liiiprisomnoni— Oieafc 
iidluonco, Vol, Ul. CJiap. viii. 107. 


l.aiiHdowiie. Manjuis of, Vol, I 3M-427, \ ol. If. 193, 

Lawu'iico, Sir Ilciiry, Vol, IIL 3(18 — Appointed Com- 
luisBUiuer of Oiido, 3-1 1 — Ilia Dofoiicc of Luclinow 
fii^aiiibb tho llcholfl, 812— IJ is Death, 3J-i. 

Lawrence, Sir John, Coininisaioncr of tlio Piinjaiui, 
In a Procecdiiiji^s at the Uuthreah of tho Mutiny, 

hawronco, T-ouI, Viceroy of Iiulia, Vol. IV, 282, 281, 

287 

Loe, Cciicral Habert"* Fai’ly Carutr of, Vol. IV. 51— 


Joins tlic Confederate Amy, ib — Dcfeata Cciicrals 
M'Clellau and Popo, 63— Battle of Aiitietam Cicck, 
61— Defeats Uoneral Ihiaiisido at Fredei ickshurK, }b 
— Battle of fTottyaburi,', 67— Defeats Giant at CV>hl 
Harbmir, 71— Suij-ondor to Grant, 79— His aubwe- 
ipicnt Career and Death, lb note 

Leopnhl, Priiico, Man mo of, to ITmccsa Charlotte, 
61-fX). 

Lincoln, Ahralmm, oleuted President of tho United 
States, Vol IV. dO— Issues a Hcqinsitioii for 75,000 
troops, 5U— Ho-olcctc(l President, 76— Aegaaaiiiation 
of, 239. 

Litoiatiu'c, Ohcap Issue of, by tho llicthura Ohaxu- 
held, Vol II 222, 

Liverpool, Hohcifc Banks JonlaiiHon, second Farl of— 
Charactorof, Vol.T. 2l^C[ibiiiQtof,in I8l5,i6.— Pnasus 
the Indoiniiity Bill, 102— Pniliameut dissolved, 1818, 
112— Wcakueas of tho Mniiatiyof, 121— Tho Duko 
of WellmgLon joins the Ministry of, 145— Coeicivo 
Measines of, I4(>— Conduct of, lenaidnig Queen 
Caroline, (!hap xii. 1,^— Position of Jiia Miniaferym 
1822, 261 — Jlr Peel appointed Home Secretary , 262 
— Ainclioiation of tho Cruniiml Codo, 279— Reborn 
of tho Mavuat'e Laws, 28(L-ThQ Navigalicm AoU, 
282 — Hopenl of Combination Acts, 2S9*-'Mcaaurt'S 
for lOHtoriiiy Clommorcittl ConlideiioG in 1825, 293— 
Iloatoiatioji of Forfeited Scotcli Peeraijes, 297— Pre- 
vents the Invasion of Portugal by S4x)niii, 298— His 
Fatal Jllnesg, 308, and Chai actor, 31)9 

Loiidomlcny, Marctiiisof— Hia Suicide, Vol I 2*24, 25J 
—His Character, 265 

Louis XVIII.— Interview of, with tho Duko of W cl- 
hngtoii, Vol. I 2J8— Hib Speech against tho Spnniali 
Coii&titutioii, j7x— Death ol, 3U0 

Lowe, Rolicrb, Vol, 111. 235, VqIv IV, 121, aud note. 

Liicknoxv (SCO India). 

Luddite Riots, Vol. I, fiY-Ol. 

Lyiidhuint, Baiom-Appoiiitcd Lord Clmncellor, Vol 
I. 313 -Joins VA'oBxngton’s Cahmofc, 3‘20— Bpccch 
agaiii&t Hoform Bill of 1831, 465, noticed Vul II, 
181, 236 

Iiyfcfcoii, Lojxl, ujipointcd Tiidian Yiceioy in 1877— 
Carries out Lord Saliabiny'a Policy regarding 
Afghanistan— Replaced hy tlie Martinis of Hipon, 
VoT IV. Chap, xvi 281. 

Macaulay, Tlionias B , Lonl, Noticed, Vol I. 9S2— 
IliB Speech on the second Ileform Bill of 1831, 4 12, 
and on the iliird, Vol. II *1— Secrotai y for War « ndcr 
Lord Molbaxxmo, 352— Elected ilcnibex' for Edin- 
hnrgli, ?/i— Suppoita tho Bill to repeal the Civil 
Disabilities of tlio Jowa, 382. ^ 

Maiiufactui C 9 and Coiniuci cc, btnto of, in 1816, Vul 

1 . 40 , 

Maria, Donna, II., of Purtiigal, visits George IV., 
Vol I 3G3. 

MellKrtivuu, Williaiu Dmxb, afternavda Viacouut, Vol, 
1. 314, 326, 333— BecoiiicB Prcimei, Vol. II, 136— His 
Govornmont diBimased by Willmm IV , 
smnea Olfico on Heeignation of Peel, Chap viu. J93 
-Difiionltiea of his Mini Btry— His Chametev— Be- 
calls Lui’d Ileytesburg and aiipoints Lonl Auck- 
land Guvcrnor-Cleneral of Xiuna- Tlie Irish Tithe 
Bill— Ecclesiastical Conti oveieiea in Scotland— Car- 
riea Ihllfl for tho Hofomiof tho Scottish Burghs and 
iOiigliBh MiiiiicipaliticB^Insulting OoiiUuct of the 
ICingr towaifls the Goveiwnonb, Clinp. x. £24— Aban- 
dona Bill for tho Hoformotiou of tho Irisli Mxinici- 
pahties and the Insli Tithe Bill- Carnes tlie 
JCngliali Tithe Conmiiitation Bill and Acts regii- 
Jntinc Pisaciitora’ hinn'iages and tho Hegistiatioii 
of BiTbha and DuathB-Bcdxxcoa the Tax on Newa- 
piiljois— Ills Reply to Lord LyndluiisPB Attack— 
Coiiirnercial Crisis and Diffleultica of tlie (lovcrii- 
mont. Chap, xi 253— Chiii’oh Rates Bill wi Hull axvn 
-Poor-Law Bill— State of tlio Mnnstiw at Deatli ol 
William IV,, Chap, xii, 278-Tlie Civil and Pen Bioii 
Lists — Passes an Irish Poor-Laxv Bill and a Titho 
Bill— Defeated on tho Jamaica Bill and resigna, 
,342— Recoiled, lA— Now Jamaica Bill, 342-Camea 
out tlio Pi ivy CounoiPs Sclioiiie of Education for 
England, 315— Pnsaca fclm Irish Municipal Bill— 
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EtnbaiTaqsinontq of Uio Cb)«'C‘nnnoiit — 
Jiiid^L'ia of and IBil—'l'lio Corn jja'\VH--'L'l»o 
Ahuistri^ (kfeatod on tlio PutjeH — Thoy 

Uosijs^u — Moaaiiros earned l>y Ida AdiidiuaLmLioji, 
Ohnp xvi. HoS 

Moxioo— ]iJxpeditioii of TSntaCii^ ['"iMueo, aiiri 8imiii to 
-'Mexican I^jinrni'Q— Dcaih ol Maviiidlian, A^?! 1 V. 
CJian y. 03 

MigLiel, Di>ii> ’VoL I. Chap vx ,^>3. 
l^liiies and Oollionc3, SliocJiiiif,' Treatinciil of Women 
and Olnldien in, Ved TJ 425 
ACoriJiouiaiiu Vol. IV, (jliap. xin 2J5. 

^riilDiwo, Lord, alturwarila AXaniuja of Nomianby, 
li'vsU Yiciivoy, Vol ll 12G, 

Nana Hahib intrij^ucs to oxeito tlio Sopoya to MuLinv» 
A^( )1 . I J r, 3^)2 —1 Ii3 Charae tor an d J >eB l^^nft, 310 H m 
Treachery and (Jruoliy at lianni'oio, 3'Jl, 322— i\las< 
eiicro of tlio Women and Uinidrcii, 331)^337 -Hih 
N hglifc,337 

Niipiur. Caidain, aftorwaida ^\r C-linidoH, taUi s C'nm- 
inand of Don Pedro *« i^’leefc and dofeata D<ni 
Vol II l(j3 

N<iides, Ilovohiiuin in, in 1820-- Chaiaotei and <!(m- 
diiob of I’OKhiiand 11. — Foiniiiiion oJ tbe Carlioiian 
— SuiTGiidarod to tlio Aii.stiians, Vol, J. (3mi). 
xni KlU 

Na))oleoii llonaimrtn (hoo Ihiinipavto) 

Nanolcnn Jll. (aeo Franco) 

Naluuial Gallery, Foi inatimi of, Vol L ‘idl, 

Naval ino, llattlc (»f, Vol T 323. 

NgiU, Gejieral, Vol. IH. 3l)?), <137, note —I -eft in Cmn- 
nmiul at Ca^vnimro, 338— Kill(*(l at Liickiunv, 317* 
NiiwmKipei’^, 'riioTiix on,i'odiU“Q(l 111 1830, Vol If 2(>!) 
Vow Zealand— War M’itJi tlio Afiifmes, IV. 117. 
Nioholrfon, Drigftdioi'doliii, Vol. HI 330-332*- Ainvoa 
at Delhi 340~Jli«j DeiitJi, IVih 
Norbiiry, Karl of, imiidorcjd in Ireland, Vol IT, 335. 
NovLhbiook, Lord, \'’icoroy of India, Vol. IV, 281- 
Disappiovcfl of Kaliabiiry’B Afjjfhan Pohoy, 282— 
ifcsigiiB his Qflioo, if?. 

Ncirlhumboilarid, Duke oF, suceoeds Lord Anglesey 
as A^icoroy of Irolaml, Vol I ;d3. 

G’Hvion, WHhain Smilli, V<d III 103. 

O’l Jonnell, Daniel, foiiuda tUo Thiiuau Catholic A rsm- 
piatiou, Vol 1 3;W‘-Dli*ebed for the (’oimty of (Jlnro, 
337— Agitnfcca for thu llciioal of Iho XTiiion, 4l7“Ar- 
rosfcod for Sedition, 431— lIis Siicoch <m tho Defotin 
Tbli of 1831, '115—LiUlctoidH ( Vnnmuiucaiioii to, 
regarding tlio Ooermon Bill. A^ol II 133— Ilifl Tom 
nl Agitation in tlio IToi*Ui oi iCntfland and Scotland, 
2J9— Attacks upon Inin by the Tones— Tho Carlow 
Itloction, 251— ifia Attaek upon the Blectioii Coin- 
inittees, 328 -Agitates for Jlopeal of tlio Union, J33 
"Ills Trial, 438— { knidonination, 439— Tho Jiidg- 
nvGut rovovsod by llw. House of 1 .oy4b, it - His last 
Speech in Paihamenfc, Vol. III. 110— Ifis Death, il? 
O'lrainior, Pcaigu»> the Uhavtifjt Ijcadcr, A^ol III, 
Clupi. lx, 185. 

Oisini, Attempt of, on tho Jjife of Kinperor Kaiiolcon, 
Vol IV. 3. 

Undo (see IiKlin), 

Oiibiam, Sir James, ai lives in Tudia, IT] 320— 
Joins Havelock al Cawnpoic, 810 — Ahsuiiich Coni- 
niftiid at iiuckiiow, 317 (sco India). 

1V1 ni or.itqn, A'lficonii t, V ol 1 . 23, 31 3— ( ) iTcrcd bb e ( lov- 
eiiKirsJu]) of Jamaica and Govei iiordioneralHlup of 
Jndia, 3l4~LloinB tlie Dnko of A\'’eIliiigton'0 (kibiisut 
as Seeictary of AVnr, 320— Best gns, 833— Dhapient 
Speech nu tho Portugneso Qiicstion, 303-BcooniL« 
Foveiun Secretary mulov Dm I (tioy, 

1.01'd Mclliunrno, A'^oi, II 193— ITji(t(3r Lard John 
lUissoll, A'^ol in 0-1 — Jlis Defciico of his T’olirv m 
ronm'ction with Orocco in ISoO, 200—11 la ] )jfliriisHal 
fioin OllH'c. 2P2— Becoiiica flame Sccrabaiv mulcr 
Jiorrl Alicriloen lu 18.52, 23(1— Succceila I.ord Abm- 
deon as rnme Miutatcr in 18,55. 275— Defeat ol hia 
Covcininoiib in 1857, 20.5 — JIir J^nilai'ity, 2O0— Jlis 
Hosigiiatiqn in 185S, A^ol lA^ 4 — Again resin n(3S 
OfliGO, 8— Treaty of Coimiiciec AVitb France— Bill to 


lepcal tho Paper Duties Kcjcctcd'- CniTird the 
following Sofasioii— A\'’ai with Dhiua— IntoifonnK-o 
of tho (lovcriiiMcni in Syria, ('Imp ii. 31 - (JouiUirt 
of tlio Govoruinant in aoniicobion wibli tho Trmt 
Outrage, 58—1 'Ixiiodi lion fco kloxico, 03— Uciiion- 
strntes ugaiiiftt 'risvitmoiii of Jlenniiirk, 101- 'rim 
OovcrnnuMit atlaokml in Pai'lianioiit, 103 Hih 
D eath, 105, ami Gharnotor, 107-1110. 

I'minunc, h'ox Maiilo, Tjoid, Voh HI 275. 

Pans— HL'flieg<‘d by ibo (Tcvniiins (sim Franco) 
Parliament, fbuisosof, huriuid in 1S3L Vol |j. Ml) 
Patiminenliuy Jlefonii, dciiiand for, in 1811), A^ol. I, 
J30 -(Tciu'ml 1'lxoitcinH‘iii— 'Pile T’elerloo’ MasNucre, 
( Ump xi 132 (see He form) . 

P/ibioiiago ill Irho (Jliuvi'li, Hiato of, m 1817iA'’r)J. 1, 1)5, Oil. 
Ponsp, Jonepli, the first iMoiiili(ir of tlio Soeioby of 
FniJiids olcotijJ a Mcnibci of L’aj|iaiiu*iit, Vol, ll 87. 
IVol, Sir Bohcit, V'^ol. J 23- -Km ly (kireer (»f, 125 - 
Appointed (Jliiiuiiiau of Bank (JoinniiUoo in 1810, i/t, 
- Joins the Liverpool Cabinet, 2(12- Ihnno Score 
luvy under llu. Ihiku o( Wellington, IViO -Bis St'uecb 
on liiti-odiiciim tlio HrlicC Bill, iihS- Onjiosi's tie I oi in 
111 1830, 3SL lliHSpiUM'b agaiURi tlin Seeoiul Ucforiti 
Bill, 443— Agaiiiflh tlio Kefitrm [Oil, Abil IL 3 
Ahhiiiik^h Ibo Dovm 'iinieiil ill 1831, 181 -'flio ('ZaFs 
I'jXiU'ctaliouH— 'I’ho 'Paniwoitli AlanifcsU)- J)ofcat 
of tho kliuisti'y and their Uesigiiution. Chap, viii 
Ksl -Supports the (knporalum Hill oi 1835, 2Ji5-- 
Sent for by Llio Ducini-'AlMtndoim the Attempt to 
loiiu tv (loveYiuuenl, 312 - Ucemnos i'rennov iu 18U 
~Co!npo.siiion of Ins RIiiiiHLry-~'riieir DillioidticS' 
Ills Inipviiveiiieiit of Hie Com Laws, and bis New 
iariff and Inoonio Tax- -Law of CupyrlgUi Hottlcjd 
— PasBca Bill for Proteetion t)f \Voinoii and (Jhildi'on 
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